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ROMAN,- HISTORY. 


CHAP. xxir. 


V 

The Reigns of Constantine — Constantine , Conslan• 
c if us, aiql Constant—Julian and Jot tan. 




r PHE Roman empire, which had long ^ p 
been^n a state of decline, and found * 
its di*»prder either hastened or ictarded by 
the vires and weakness, or the virtues and abili*» 
ties of its princes without the hope, or the possi- 
bility of a radical cure, on the death of Constan¬ 
tly and Galenus, was about to undergo some of 
the nfosUimportant revolutions which its history 0 
affords. , ' € , 

At this period Cbn^tantine* afterwards sur- 
nqnicd the Great, .seems terhave possessed a pre¬ 
ponderance of power; but the government in fact 
was divided between him and three others: M*i\- 
entius, who tyrannised in Rome, a cruel and bi¬ 
got ted polytheist; Licinius, who was adopted by 
Galerifts, and commanded tn the east; and Mau- 
min, who had formerly*been declared Ca^gr with 
Scverus, and wha'also governed a few ofthe pro¬ 
vinces in the same quarter. 
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Of these iivgcncral, it is unnecessary to sny' 
much; but the,effects which the conduct and cha-< 
racter of Gonstantine hac|* on the Rfcman world) 
requireth^t his history should be briefly dcScubed. 

Helena, the dauglitel* of D£i innkeeper, was his 
mother, and the place of his birth Naissus, in 
Dacia. He was about eighteen yeais of age, when 
his father, Constuntius, was advanced'to the rank 
of Caesar, afid on that occasion bis mother w.is 
divorced, and himself 1 educed to'a state of htinu- 
Ration. lnsttad of follow ins the fortune of Ins 
father, he remained in the service of? Dioclesian, 
and after signalising his valour both in Egypt a^d 
Africa, rose to the station of a tnbuflc ot the tijst 
order. His figuie was tail and majcs*tic; he waj 
dexterous in all his e\eiciscs, add more susceptible 
of the charms of ambition than of pleasiye. The 
favour of the soldiers had already pointed him out 
as woithy of the'rank of Caesar, which e^citm^ 
the jealousy of Galenas, his fathci«ieealled him tc 
his presence, and on his death named him Ins sue* 
cessor, as has already been mentioned, though he 
' bad six children by his empress Theodoi a^to «\ hom 
It is, however, but'justicc to own, that Constan¬ 
tine evei, behaved with fraternalaftecfiqn. m 

When Ins father died, he was about thiity-twc 
years old, and consequently in Flm full vigour h£th 
of body and mind. His administration in Gaul, 
which pi ounce had fallen to his share, was marked 
with couiagp and equity, while Maxcntius was 
acting the tyrant at ltope. Filed b\ ambition, 
of impelled by humanity,, Constantine resolved tc 
march into Italy against that ge*rjpral, and to dnvc 
him from the capital, li was upon this octasioj 
that he formed a lesQlufjnn which produced a sig- 



^Tal revolution in the politics, as well as the morals, 
-of mankind; and gavo a 1 new turn to the councils 
ot t ie wjj.e, and the pursuits of the ambitious. 
One # evening, as \v| aie told by Eusebius, the 
army being upon its march towaidftllome, Con¬ 
stantine was takdi up utth various considerations 
upon the fate of sublunary things, and the dangers 
ot his approaching expedition ; and sensible of his 
"own incapacity to succeed without divine assist- 
airce, he employed his meditations upon the opi¬ 
nions that were then chiefly agitated among man- 
•kimf, and.sent up his ejaculations to Heaven to 
inspne fiim withs # wisdom to choose the path to 
pufttie. # It was then, as the sun was declining* 
that thefe suddenly appeared a pillar ot light ill 
.the heavens, in th£ figure of a cross, with this in¬ 
scription, TOYTfi NIKA, In this overcome, Soe£» 
traomlinar} an appearance did not tail to create 
astonishment both in the emperor anti his whole 
ai my, who saw it with very different optics. Those 
wliy were attached to paganism, prompted by their 
auspices, pionounced it to be a most inauspicious 
omciij pot tending the most unfortunate cvqpts, 
lfut st made a different lijiprcssijm on the empe- 
rur’^mincl; who, as the account goes, was fui then 
•encouraged by visions the sgme nigh*. He there* 
foie, on the day followiiTJ*, caused a royal standard 
to be made, resembling that which he had seen ir 
the heit\ens, and commanded it to be carried be* 
fore’him in the wars, as an ensign of victory and 
celestial protection. After this, he consulted witl 
several ot the principal teachers of Chnsyam^f 
and made a publicfevowal of*that religion.’ 

Constantin^ haung thus attached ms soldiers tc 
his interest, who wtfre mostly of the Christian per 
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suasion, advanced with ninety thousand foot, and 
eight thousand horse, almost to the very gates of 
Home. Maxentius, wholiac^long abandoned him¬ 
self to case and dcbaucheiy, now began to make 
preparation lor defence ; 'ho fi^t put in practice 
all the supcisli turns rites which paganism prescrib¬ 
ed ; and next consulted the Sibylinc books, from 
whence hin was informed, that on that gieat day 
,tlie enemy of ltomc should perish. This prc^ic- 
.tion, w hich was equivocal, he applied to Constan¬ 
tine ; and therefore leaving all things in the* best 
posture, he confidently advanced fioiA cthe city* 
with an army of a hundred and seventy thousand 
/oot* and eighteen thousand horse. Th$ engage¬ 
ment was, ior some time, fierce and blobdy, but 
victory dcclaicdon the side of Ins opponent; and* 
U Muxcntius himself was di owned in his 
by the breaking down ot a briJge, as 
he attempted to cioss the Tyber. • 
y Constantine now enteimg the city* disclainsed 
the praises which the senate and people were ready 
to offefr; and humbly ascribed his success to a su¬ 
perior power- He even caused the cross,-ujivh 
he Was said to Miave keen in the heavens,“to be 
placed at tfyc "right of all his statues wijh an in¬ 
scription, implying, 1,8 That‘under the influence 
“ oi that victorious cross, Constantine had dc-* 
“ hvered the city from the yoke of tyiannical 
“ power, and had restored the senate and people 
“ of Home to tfjeir* ancient aiithontv.” He after¬ 
wards oidained that no criminal should, foi .the 
ffiturb, suflei death by the .cross, which had for¬ 
merly bcen'Vhe usual way of pumskigg slaves con¬ 
victed %f capital offences. Edicts were soon after 
issued, declaring that the Christ!a us should be 
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eased of all their grievances, and received into 
plates of trust and authonfy. Thys the religion 
of Clmst* which had stood the ordeal of ten per¬ 
secutions,’was seen *at once to prevail over the 
whole Homan empire;*.and as that*enormous fa- 
4)tic ha I been mult and conducted upon pagan 
principles, its strength and coherence were lost, 
when those pi incipics were flius at oneg subverted. 

In this state, matters continued for some time, 
^OnsruntinoBContnbutiiig with all his might to the 
interest of leligion, and the icvival of Jearning, 
•which hgtklnng been upon the decline, and was 
almost become wholly extinct. Hut in the midst 
of thtM' fconouiable assiduities, the peace of the 
eirpne was airain distuibed by the picpaiations of 
.'Ia\nmn, who governed m the cast; and who, 
desirous of a full participation ot power, marched 
againjt Licjiiuls, with a very numerous army. 
In ^m^equmce nf this step, after many partial 
loylliets, a gmnual tngagi*nicnt ensued, in which 
M ixiiiiin sutfoied a total defeat; many of his 
tioups wen cut to pieces, and those who survived, 
submitted to the conqueror. Maxinpn, however, 
ImTing escaped the ginciari carnage, once more 
put hwmelt at thejiead of anothei‘army, lesolv- 
*ig to the toiLui*e of w th5 field ; b*ut his death 
# pievented the itesigli. As he died by a veiy ex-* 
tiaoidmaiy hiad ot madness, the Chi Uliana, of 
wjjoin he was the declared enemy, asenbed his end 
to a judgment fiom heaven. 

CousUntmc and Linnyis thus remaining undis¬ 
pute*! |k>sscssoi s and*partners in the ernpiu?, Alt 
things pioimsed % :i pcJfceable continuant ot amity 
and power, However, it was soon found, that 
the same ambition which aimed alter a pa it, 

) 3 * Mould 
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would be content with nothing less than the whole. 
Pagan writers ascribe the'iupture between these 
two potentates to Constant/ne; while the Chiis- 
tians, on th^. other hand, impute it wholly t6 Li¬ 
cinius. Both, perhaps, might) have concurred ; 
for Licinius is convicted of having persecuted, 
Christianity, which was so highly favoured by his 
jival; and Constantine is known to have been tl« 
first to begin the preparations for an open luptpre. 
Both sides exerted all their influence and powe'r; 
and, at the head of very formidable armies,* caine 
to an engagement near Cyba^is, in Pannoma. 
Constantine, pieviousto the tattle, in the midst 
of his Christian bishops, begged the assistance of 
Heaven; while Licinius, with equal zeal, called 
upon the pagan piiests to intercede with the go<fs 
m histavoui. The success was on the f side of 
tnith : Constantine, after all obstinate resistance, 
became victorious; tpok the enemy's camp; c and, 
after some time, compelled Licinius to sue for a 
truce, which was acceded to. But this was of no 
long duiation; for soon after, the wai bi caking 
opt aficsh,' aqd thcjivals coming once ‘mow: to 
a general engagement, it proved decisive. Lici¬ 
nius was entirely defeated^ tfnd pursed by Cqu- 
stantine into Nicoinc&a, wherp he surrcndeied 
bmiself to the victor; having first obtained ah 

'A I) 0a ^ 1 ^ ,at s k ou ^ be s paicd, and 

* that he should be permitted to spendPthe 
remainder of his day* in retirement, '11ns 
• oath, however, Constifhtfie shortly alter broke; 
for eitL x fearing his designs, or finding him actu¬ 
ally engaged in fresh conspiracy he commanded 
him to be put to death; together with Martian hi* 

general* 
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general, who, some'time ^before, had been created 
Co?sar* * „ 

Constafhtine behi£\ now left without a rival to 
divide his power, or any person froiij whose claims 
he could have th$ least apprehensions, resolved ib 
" establish Christianity on a solid basis. He com¬ 
manded that in all the provinces of the empire the 
*oidcrs of the bhhops should be exactly obeyed; 
a privilege of which, in succeeding times, they 
made but a very indifferent use. lie assembled 
also»a general council of these fathers a f ® Nice, in 
~ A 1) to repress the heresies that had al- 

3 , ' ready crept into the church, paiticulaily 
t " J ' that of Arius. To this place repaired 
about time hundred and eighteen bithops, be¬ 
dsides a multitude of presbyters and deacons, to¬ 
gether with the emperor himself; who all, ex¬ 
cept *about seventeen, concurred in condemning 
tin? tenets of Anus ; aud this hcrcsiarch, withbi^ 
associates, was banished irito a remote part of the 
empne. 

But though he had thus restored universal tran¬ 
quillity to the empire, he was not able to avoid 
calamities of a more domestic Mature. A&’the 
jprejufliced histoimns of this period^ aie entuely 
st v.i nance with eacli other, it is not easy to s?iy 
w what vvei^ the motives which induced him to put 
his wife Faustaand his son Crispus to death. The 
iflost'plausible account is, that Fausta, the cm- 
piess, who was a woman of gicat beauty, but of 
extravagant desires,^hod long, though secretly, 
indulged a criminal yassion for Crispus, Constan¬ 
tine’s son by former wife. She hatFfned every 
art to inspire this youth with a mutual flame : 
and finding her more distant efforts ineffectual. 
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Jiad even the confidence to make him an opq 
confession of her lovC. This produced an expla¬ 
nation, which was fatal *to both. Cfispus re¬ 
ceived her advances with (fetestation; and,she, 
to be revenged, accused.him^to the empcior. 
Constantine, fired at once with jealousy and rage- 
ordered him to die without an healing; nor die 
his iniToccycc appeal* till it was too late for re¬ 
dress; the only reparation, therefore, * that re* 
inained, was to put Fausta, the wicked instru¬ 
ment ftf jin former cruelty, to death; which was 
accordingly executed upon her, together with 
some otheis, who had been accomplices m hci 
falsehood and treachery. . # * 

, But the private m is to i tunes of a fc\v#\vere not 
to be weighed against evils *of a more gcneiaj 
nature, which the Roman empire shortly after 
experienced. These arose in a great degrt-fc fiom 
a mcasuie which this emperor conceived *and 
executed, of tiansferrmg the scat of the ciuyiu 
from Rome to Byzantium, or ConstiTntinoph, as 
it was afterwards called. Whatever might ha.'i 
been the reasons which induced lnm to this un¬ 
dertaking; whether i£ was because he resciftcd 
some affionts he had receive^ at Rome, t>r that 
Ik; supposed Constantinople the mostf centijCtt'j 
seat of empire, experience has •bhevvn that they 
were all weak and delusive. The empne had 
long before been verging to ruin : and after 
it never resumed any shaie of its former lustic. 

The ideas of Constantine, however, were va->t. 
•amUwmth) of an ambitioifc mind. He designed 
to buildHfccity, which inigRt be the capital and 
znetiopolis of the world ; and fat this pm pose 
he made choice of a situation at Chalcedon, in 

• 'Ash 
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Asia Minor; but we are .told, that in laying out 
the ground-plan, an eagle caught up the line, 
and flew with it over to Byzantium, a city which 
lay upon the opposite side of the # Bosphorus. 
Here, theiefore, llf was‘thought expedient to fix 
.thd scat of empire ; and, indeed, nature seemed 
to have formed it with all the conveniences and 
all the beauties that can be conferred oiksituatioil. 
It was situated on a plain, that refce gently from 
tho water: it Commanded that strait which unites 
the Mediterranean with the Euxine sea, a*id was 
fifrmshed aiTh all the advantages which the most 
indulgent climate cdtild bestow* This city, there¬ 
fore, he beautified wi ( tk the most magnificent 
eclificcs: hfi divided it into fourteen regions: ^ ^ 
*l'ailt a capitol, an amphitheatre, many * 
churches, and other public works; and 
having flrns rendered it equal to the mag- p 
nificefire of his idea, he dedicated it in a 
\cry*solemn i^anncr, to thetjJoD of mar- * 
tyrs; and, in about two years after, repaired 
thither w rth his whole court. * 

TJje immediate sensation at Rome, and incleccT 
of the \f hole empire, on this* important change?, 
was les£ than might have been expected. For 
two 01 thfe<?yeais rhert? wasiio clislurbance of any * 
consequence in the state; but, at length, the 
Goths finding that the Romans had withdiawn 
all t4ieir* garusons along the Danube, renewed 
their inroads, and ravaged the country with un- 
heard-pf cruelty. Coqjtantine, however, soom 

• 

* From this pcrjpt!, to the destruction of the western 
tpupirc, the histones of Rome and Constantinople are of 
Recessity blended. 
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repressed theii incursions, and so straitened them, 
that near a hundred thousand of then number 
perished by cold and hunger. These, and some 
other insurrections, being'happily suppicsspd, the 
government ot the empire vvsy» apportioned as fol¬ 
lows: Constantine, the emperor's eldest son, com¬ 
manded m Gaul and the western provinces; Ctm- 
stantiusn his second, governed Atnca and lllyn- 
cuni; and Coeistans, the youngest, iuled in Italy. 
Dalmatius, the emperor’s brother ,cwas sent to f de¬ 
fend f;hosc parts that bordered upon the Goths; 
and Annibalianus, his nephew", had •the charge of 
Cappadocia and Armenia Minor, 'fhis division 
of the empire still further conti ibutec] to down¬ 
fall ; for the united stlength of the state being no 
ionger brought to repress invasions, the bar^a* 
mnsfoug' t 'Mth supeuor numbcis, tend though 
often dei.<' *. prevailed at last. Constantine, 
liowc-e du uch live to feel the calamity's re¬ 
sulting u .*»»'• impolicy. The latter pai t pf his 
reign 1 * l * p- <viul and splendid"; ambassadors 
from trie i M Indies came to acknowledge lu^ 

O 

‘'authority; me MMans, who weie leady foi flesh 
inroads, upon im«'njg him piep.uej So dppo'e 
thorn, sent 1 humbly to desiie ( liis tneudship and for¬ 
giveness/ lie was now above sixty joais of vge, 
and had reigned above thnt>,vwhun he lound jus 
health began to decline. To obviate the etlects ul 
his disorder, which was an inteimitrjijg a fe\vj, he 
made use of the warm baths of Constantinople; 
but receiving no benefit hom them, he lemoved, 
for change of air, to Hdicnopolis, a city which he 
had Utwlt to the memory ot his mother. Mis dis- 
<$?dcr however increasing, lie ined to divert the 
*4&8guor of illness, by removing to Nicomcdn , 

wll'MC 
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where finding himself without hopes-of recovery, 
he causal himself to be baptized; and, having 
soon aft^rfjea'vccl the* sacrament, *he expired, 
after * a ne.» ... ibie aYul mure reign of almost 
thnfy-two y . | • 

The iii'i: t‘e' of Constantine is represented 
to u*. m 'such vi different lights, that it is im- 
possi 1 .' ■ to cippieciati it with certainty: the 
cliri-tidii *\intei» of that period aborning it with 
evjty strain #>f panegyric; the heathens, on the 
contrary, loading it with all the virulence of in¬ 
vective. # lirutli piobably lies betAveen both; for 
( it seems to be cfljnposed of a mixture of \ir- 
tues *&n^, vices, ol piety and credulity, of 
tourage and cruelty, of justice and ambition. 
He established a leligion that continues to be 
the blessing of mankind, but pursued a scheme 
of poetics that hastened the decadency of the 
empire. 

Constantine left three sons by the empress 
Fausta, naifted Constantine, Constantins, and 
Gonstani, who had been successively invested 
with th$ purple, and placed in situations of gieat 
power and trust. He had likewise conferred tjic 
title of Caesar oi^lus nephews, Dulmatnis and 
AnnibaHaUus, and assigned* each his peculiar 
inheritance. • 

Immediately on his death, ho\vc\er, the mi¬ 
nisters. and generals, about the court of Constan¬ 
tinople, engaged m seciet consultations to ex¬ 
clude the nephews of th<j deceased emperor from 
the succession he had Intended for them, and pro-* 
cured a declaration Trom the soldicrsv^hat the 
sons of ConstaftUmc ^lone Should pai ticipate in 
the empire, 

* ‘ Constau 
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Constantius, to whfom his father had recom¬ 
mended the care of his obsequies, as being on th^ 
spot, having taken possession of the, palace, in 
order to quiet the apprehensions of Daliyatius 
and AnnibsUianus, entered iijto a solemn con¬ 
tract with them, which immediately after he 
sought a specious pretext for breaking. From 
the hands of the bishop of Nicomedia, he re¬ 
ceived a hetilipus scroll, in which th6 late enl- 
peror expressed his suspicions, tlu^ he had kien 
poisoned by his brothers, and conjured his sons 
to revenge his death. This charge* false as jt 
undoubtedly was, precluded fjie hope <Sf defence, 
and even the forms of legal proceeding* • The* 
soldiers immediately massacred the tfto uncles 
of Constantius and seven 6f his nephews, with « 
other more distant connections; and of this nu-' 
mere us family, Gallus and Julian alone were 
saved from the hands of the assassins. 

A new division of .the provinces foHowea this 
bloody tragedy. Constantine, the c eldest of* the 
Caesars, by way of pre-eminence obtained posses¬ 
ion of the new capital; Thrace and the eastern 
provinces fell to the lot of Constantius; and Con- 
Mans was acknowledged sovereign'by Italy ^.Africa, 
iand the western Illyricum.* Vhese tb|ec. princo;, 
{were respectively) twenty-one, Uvcnty, and seven¬ 
teen years of age, when they assumed the reins of 
government, and were complimented by the senate 
wkh the title of Augustus. 

At the decease of Constantine the Great, the 
throne of Persia was filled by Sapor, to tvhom 
his very enemies ascribe the virtues of a states* 
jVnat), and the courage and conduct of a general. 
He was animated by a desire of avenging the dis-. 



grace of his fathers, and'of wresting from the 
hands of the Ramans the foe provinces beyond 
'the Tigris^ Chosroes, the son of Tmdates, king 
of Arroeiwa> being in alliance with the Romans* 
obtained the sceptre of his father, through the 
influence of that government, alter some >ear* 
.of civil dissension; but consented to puicbasc the 
friendship of Sapoi, by the cession of a province* 
^ftid an ignominious tribute. • 

'fSapoi, indeed, was a fotmidabfe rival, as well 
a*a troublesome neighbour to Constantius, dining 
fys whole rejgn. The armies of Rome amf Persia 
eneountertij each .other in nine bloody battles, 
•in wltish victory generally declared for the latter# 
la the ba$TeofSmgara,the Romanlegions, ^ k 
by an effort of tumultuous valour, forced, ' 
and possessed themselves of the Persian 
camp ;«but while they were engaged in plunder* 
the vigilant Sapor advanced, under cover of the 
night, upon the conqucrois; and reversing the 
fortune of tlfc day, compelled his foes to a me¬ 
lancholy retreat. 

At last, while Sapor was besieging Nisi bis. fojr 
the*thirfl time, and had almost forced it to sur¬ 
render^ he received intelligence that the eastern 
provinces c|f Persia were ravaged by th« Massage-, 
tse. In consequence of thi$* he concluded a ti uce 
with Constantius, who was likewise called off to 
attend to other affairs; and therefore a pacifica¬ 
tion being equally desirable to both, the terms 
\me easily adjusted. 

Coftstantine, the eldest son of the late empeyir, . 
had early complained* of being defraud^ in his 
lust shaie of th»SpoiIs which came by the murder 
,oi 1 )almatius and Annihalianus. From Constant 
leoftE.—in. c m 
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in particular* lie exacted the cession of the Afri» 
can provinces, and as this was not readily granted, 
he broke info the dominions of his bio^her with a 
tumultuary force, and laid waste the countiy 
round Aquifoia. 

Constans, who then resided in Dacia, being 
informed of these proceedings, detached a select 
body of Illyrian troops, and prepared to tollow 
with the remainder of his forces. The contest,, 
however, was soon terminated by ^ic conduo6i>i 
his lieutenants, who, making a feint of flying, drew 
Constantine into an ambuscade, wlysre he wqs 
slain with his attendants. I^is provinces readily 
transferred their allegiance to the conqueror,’ who 4 
refusing to admit his elder brother, C^nstantius, 
to a participation, maintained the undisputed , 
possession ot by tar the gieater part of the lto»' 
man empiie. • 

. p Ten years aftcrwaids, Constans was 
* ‘ taken oil' by, Magnentms, an am bilious 

' * geneial ot barbarian extraction, who" had 

been corrupted by the assistance of Muroellimits. 

' At a splendid entertainment, given by the latter . 
sjt Autun,*to jhe noJ>lc& of Gaul, Magnegtitft en¬ 
tered the apaitment, invested with thft ? du*dcra 
r and puipk 1 ; and the guests being surprised into 
an instant approbation of hu> treason, before 
morning, Magnentius was master of the troops 
and ti ensures of the city ot Autun. Constans, 
who was then hunting in a neighbouring forest, 
on heaung ibis’unexpected event, attempted to 
fly into Spain; but bemg^overtaken by a party of 
light lforse, was instantly put tb death. 

Gaul and Italy immediately submit led to Mag- 
neutuis; while lllyucufc, comprehending tint 

'martial 
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martial countries from ilie % Danube to the extre¬ 
mity of Greece, obeyed the government of Ve¬ 
tranio, a # vetcran of experience and reputation. 
This general, listening to the am bijous counsel 
of Constautia, the widow of JLnnibulicinus, as¬ 
sumed the diadem also, and contracted an al¬ 
liance with Magnentius. 

# On thq first news of these revolutionary move¬ 
ments, Constantius turned his whole attention to 
nils quarter f and in order to divide his enemies, 
professed his readiness to acknowledge Vetranio 
Its his pasitlter in the empire; but rejected all idea 
.of treating with Magnentius, the murderer of his 
blotter, ^nd whose death he was determined to 
^revenge. • 

Vetranio accordingly having withdrawn from 
his recent alliance with Magnentius, advanced to 
Sardidh with a very numerous army, in order to 
have an interview with Constantius, and to 
regulate thpir joint operations against the 
usurper. 

The two armies having assembled in a laige 
plain, near the last-mentioned city, Constantius, 
antf VCtraiuo, their comnfandcrsf, weie calIM 
upon to explain the situation of pubt>£affairs. 

* The precedency of rank and speech was al¬ 
lowed to Constantius, who acquitted himself 
with so much ability, that the officers on both 
sidfs saluted him as their lawful sovereign; 
while the troops caught the enthusiasm of loyalty, 
and $e plains of Sardya resounded with, “ Long, 
live the son of Constantine!” Vetranjp, asto¬ 
nished and confounded at the tergiversation of 
# his troops, prostrated*himself at the feet of the 
•emperor, whom he had met as an equal; and 
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being Taised from fche ground by Constantins, 
and assuied of favour c.nd protection* quietly 
retired to the enjoyment of ease and affluence Hi 
a private station. 

The contest v\ ith Maghentits had a more for¬ 
midable aspect, and piesented all the borrors of 
civil war; to prevent which, Constant! us ofleied 
to cede all the provinces beyond the Alps. Tins 
tender was insultingly rejected; and Magnen^p 
deigned only to promise the emperor paidon, •gw 
condition that he instantly abdicated the throne* 
It was evident now that force of arms- must de¬ 
cide the impoitant contest/ Magncntiqs* was* 
besieging Muisa, when the approach, of Con- 
stanttus warned him to prepare for battle. The 
son of Constantly having animated his soldiers 
with an harangue, retired to a neighbouring 
church, and committed to his generals and to 
God the conduct of this decisive day. Witlf va¬ 
rious turns of fortune, the engagement pas muin- 
tamed till night, and ended with the defeat of the 
Vsurpci, who, after pel forming prodigies of valour, 
was obliged to seek safety by flight. 1 * 

' The approach of winter prevented any further 
^operations' of consequence y but scarcely had 
ifiagnentnis fixed his 1 residence at Aquiloia, be¬ 
fore Rome and Italy, owning their lawful sovc- 
jeign,, obliged him to retire with the remains of 
his ftpmy into the province of GauL 

In was now the turn of Magnefitius to sue in 
. vapi; forConstantius was inexorable to all his en¬ 
treaties™ Finding, therefore, his situation dospe- 
late, he fell upon his own sword 4j to escape being 
deliu£ied ■ up to the emperor, liis brother De- 
centfus followed tlie same example; mid the 

public 
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public tranquillity was confirmed by executing 
the most guilty of the partis&ns of Magnentius/ 

The whole Roman empiie was once -moVcf, 
uni ted under the sway of Constantius; but the 
triumphs of hrs arms seemed only *to establish 
the influence of the eunuchs, who alternately 
|joveined the emperor by his fcais, his indolence, 
and 1 ms vanity. Of these •slaycs, thc # most dis- 
UtTnguishet? was the chambeilain .Eusebius, who 
<Nbfid the nuyiarch and the palace with absolute 
sway, and by his artful suggestions persuaded 
his master *to add a new crime to the long list of 
unnaturuf murders»which had taken place in the 
Vamiiy of .Constantine, by the condemnation of 
Callus, h*s only surviving cousin, except Julian. 

Gallus had been ’invested with the purple m 
the twcnty-Jifth year of his age, and afterwards 
married to the pnnccss Constantina. He then 1 * 
fixed his residence at Antioch, and from thence 
adnpmsteied the live great dioceses of the caste$i 
praefectyie. # l3ut though he behaved with fra¬ 
ternal alleetion to Julian, his general conduct 
was tyrannical and disgusting; and having at la?t 
insifltetk Constantius in the poisons of two of lys 
ministers, whom lye put to death-with savage 
cruelty,'life was ordered to appear before the cm-* 
peror. While h« reluctantly complied, he was 
arrested ; and being stripped of the ensigns of his 
dimity* suffered in prison ut Pula in lstna, like 
the vilest malefactor. 

His brother Julian, who now, exclusive of 
the eiripcror, alone stuvived of the numerous* 
posterity of Constantltis Chlorus, was involved in 
the disgrace of’&ullus; but after some months' 

• confinement, in the court of Milan, his life was 
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preserved by the generous interference tff J #tse 
empress Eoscbia, and ^tliens assigned as th£ 
(dace of his honourable exile. Tbfe city was 
highly agreeable to a prince of Julian’s <taste. 
From his eaily youth he*had *evinced a propen¬ 
sity to the learning, manners, and religion of tlrfe 
Greeks; and in the schools of Athens he esta¬ 
blished that prc-pos&ssion in favour of his talents, 
which was soon diffused over the Roman world, 
Constantius finding himself unequal to the?s-ie 
go\ eminent ot such a mighty empire, suriounded 
by barbaious nations, adopting th^^advice $>f 
Fai sebia, in opposition to that of tlie eumichs s 
soon recalled Julian, whom'he mauled 0 to his 
sister Helena, and appointed him as*»Caisar, to 
reign ovei the countries hc\ond the Alps. 

Though the lmmstcis ot Constantins had not 
been able to w r ard off this blow against flieir in¬ 
fluence, and letain Julian in a state of inactivity, 
they detei mined, by the most ins.dious maiiccu- 
^res, to render his political existence disagreeable 
to him. They removed from about Ins person all 
bis confidential friends; and, under pretence of 
shewing him' respect, placed guards oser *him, 
rather to dbserve his motions than to defend him 
fioni danger. Iftsb-tteis were opofted in their 
presence; and so \igilant w*is their jealousy, 
that he found it necessary to foibid his ft lends ^ 
corresponding with him or visiting him, Jest^hey 
should incur sqspiuon, or himself be exposed to 
risk. 

®On Jus quitting the court of Milan for Gaul, 
where the cinpne was menace^ by the barbarians, 
he W'as sunounded witjfp obseners spies, and 
opponents, whose study it wa- to controul hi* 
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actions, anct curb bis potfer. Yet amidst these 
obstacles and intrigues, Ms first campaign was 
fortunate# and his success determined the em- 
percy to elicrease his authority; but m order to 
lessen the merit ot tips fa\our, afri officer was 
placed uvei Julian, with the. most mortifying con- 
• tempt, as fie lmd been accessary to the destruc¬ 
tion of his own brother GaUus. 

, * Had dot Julian possessed a gr<*at share of pru¬ 
dence and ^uldu>s, as well as the sincere af- 
irction of irs tioops, it would have been impos¬ 
sible for h*m at once to contend with so many 
soviet mudu nations of pietcnded friends, and the 
continual, nruption ot open enemies, who some¬ 
times attached him on all sides. Whilst the 
Ccesar scan Hy pasVd a day without a conflict, 
Constantius lud a life ot indolence at Milan, 
(Limit many months. Having, however, re¬ 
solved to 21 turn into the east, he indulged his 
pude and cuuosily hv pacing a visit to the an¬ 
cient capital before he set out fiom Italy. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he cnteied Rome at the head of a 
triumphal procession ; was lodged m the palaco 
of* Augustus, presided in #tho senate, and Jia- 
ningmjd the people. On seeing the temple of 
Jupiter, jhe public tyiths, the amphitheatre, the 
tomb of Ariinub the theatre of Pompcy, the 
forum of Tiajan, and other splendid edifices, he 
exclaimed, “ Fame, which exaggerates all other 
“ things, falls short of the tiuth in her account 
of Rome." lie would not‘enter the senatc- 
housfc, however, till f the altar of victory # and 
other remains ot pngafi superstition were Amoved; 
and by several Bangui nary edicts, he endeavoured 
to root out idolatry and divination, which would 
• have 



have been more eftectuilJy checked by exposing 
them to merited ridicdlc and contempt. 

After spending thirty difys in Rome, his depar¬ 
ture whs hastened by the intelligence bf the*dis- 
tless and danger of the Htyrian provinces; but, 
to perpetuate the memory of this \isit, he or- 
deicd the largest of the Egyptian obelisks which ; 
Constantine hud designed to decorate his new 
city, to be tiunspoiled fiom tlie baulk of the*. 
Nile, and erected in the great cuc^s of the dSJr 
metropolis. 

Julian continued to reap fresh lauiels, all oS 
which he. referred to the enityproi, who on lus 
part accepted, without sciuple, the appropria¬ 
tion and thcgloiy. In fact, he can iciS this so* 
iar, that in the account lie published of the 1111- 
poitant victory gained b) his cousin at Stras- 
burgh, lie attiibuted the whole honour to him¬ 
self, without e\en miming the conqueror.* JfVt 
it must not be denied* that Constantius had some 
title to niihxaty reputation of Ins (Avn: for*he 
^ j^ had pcisonally fought theQuadi and Sar- 
- *’ * matians, both wailike nations, and had 

obliged them* to sue for peace* But 
though bia\e when engaged in war, he. lo\ed 
peace, umfalid eveay thing yi tns powo( to mam® 
tain it, particulaily with the Persians, against 
whom he did not commence hij march till diiven 
to extremity. 

This unavoidable war bi ought the intiiguos 
against Julian t<J a cusis. The magnitude of 
•bappr's picparations, and haps the empeior’s 
lealousj'ot the Caesar, lmkiccJ him to requue a 
Jemforcemcnt of his chosen troo]«. This order, 
srhiqtjf'was peiempton, fuachmg Julian at a 
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moment of difficulty and.danger, when the Picte 
ond Scots weic ravaging BAtain, gave him the 
most sensible uneasiness? to aggiavate which, he 
had <jwy reason to apprehend that, should his 
forces be diminished, the Germans, Vliom tear 
otdy kept in awe, would soon re-enter Gaul. 

; In tins nitical situation he determined to sa¬ 
crifice his feelings to his duty, and to shew the 
\jPorupti tude of his obedience t^ the imperial 
sending, # therefore, tor Dcccntius, who was 
charged with the emperor's commission, he pro¬ 
fessed his acquiescence, but hinted, that the troops 
required had enlisted oil condition of not being 
compelled tp pass the Alps, and that there might 
danger ui violating the engagement. 

• Events vended the prediction: no sooner was 
Decent ms ready to depail with the troops he had 
selected* than the muiniurs of discontent spread 
from # tent to tent. The soldiers at last found 
wo^ls, and openly complained that they weie- 
sent to the e&ticmity of the world, and obliged 
to leave then* wives their childlen, and their 
friends, a piey to the barbanans. To removo 
this tause of opposition, Julran permitted tlieqj 
to take their families with them, and otieicd them 
conveyances at the public exptnee. Me cairied 
Ins attention to Xhe discharge of his duty still 
further; and as he km-w the attachment of his 
solders,, he advised Dccentius not to lead them 
through Paris, the place of his residence, lest 
they should be tempted to some act of vnulence 
on the*prospect ot leaving him* The commander, 
iiowevei, did not think*it reasonable 1 o reffee the 
indulgence \vliic 4 i # thev ardently begged, of being 
^jertnilted to bid thcir"geneial farewel. Julian 
• rccuved 



received them with -kmdness; and from his tri¬ 
bunal, sralefully commemorated their past ex¬ 
ploits, and concluded, with recommending a 
prompt and chccrtul obedience to the commands 
of Constantins. 

The soldiers heard the latter part of his speech 
in gloomy silence; and after a short pause, were 
dismissed to their quarters. The officers were en¬ 
tertained by the Caesar; and when they retired' 
from the feast, mutually lamented'the severity t^of 
their fate, which tore them from a general they 
loved, and from a country which contained dl 
they held dear. The common soldicis on this 
occasion had likewise been indulged, with 'wine: 
their spirits were elevated to a sufficient pitch trf 
daring or suffering ; and conspiracy, the only ex¬ 
pedient which could prevent the dreaded separa¬ 
tion, was proposed, as it has been imagmod, by 
some warm partisans of Julian, and approved by 
the whole army. 

The ferment increased ; and at*' the hour of 
midnight, the impatient multitude encompassed 
•the palace of Caesar, and pronouuced the irre¬ 
vocable words, “ Julian Augustus." 

The pniffe strenuously rejected the preferred 
honour, a'fad by securing die doors, endeavoured 
to seclude his persfen from their tumultuary at¬ 
tachment ; hut no sooner had the dawn appeared, 
than the soldiers foicibly entered the palace, and 
with a respectful violence, seized the person of 
Jplian, placed linn in his tribunal, and made the 
yp^nogvvith the salutations ot Augustus. 
jS$rirt~the third hour of tftc day Julian remained 
®fieMble to their prayers, theii^repi caches, and 
their menaces. He mtreuted them not to sully 
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the lam* of so many victories by the crime of re¬ 
bellion; and undertook to prdbure the emperor's 
pardon for what they had done, and even the i evo¬ 
cation of the Order which had occasioned their re¬ 
volt. The only answer they made, was * that if he 
wished to live, he must consent to reign and 
then elevating him "on a shield, they placed a mili¬ 
tary collar on his head, byway of a diadenj; while 
j lfian betrayed every symptom of chagrin and gi icf 
at i^e invcstitufp he had received, though it is pio- 
bable that a great part of it was affected. m 

Having accepted the dignity of Augustus, lie 
,was determined to support it; but yet wished by 
every rflethgil of conciliation with Constantly, to 
save his couetry fiom the horrois of a civil war. 
For this purpose, he penned, in his own name 
■and that of the army, a very lespectful epistle, 
acknowledging the supremacy of Constant! us, and 
the irregularity of his oun election, and conceding 
every thing r excepting the sovereignty of the pro¬ 
vinces beyond The Alps, with all then* appendant 
royalties, which he claimed in full right. 

• Preparations for war accompanied the negoti- 
'ations*forpeace. As soon as# the season ot the . 
year permitted, Juliai^ took the field against the 
Atfuani, a?tobe of the Franks \fho had e ra\agod 
the frontiers of the empire, and penetrating into 
their country, conquered them with great loss, 
and luted Jus winter quarters at Vienna. 

When the ambassadors ot Julian, who had 
experienced many delays in their Journey to the 
east, were introduced t 8 the presence of Con* 
stantius, they found him*in great agitation^anrl 
violently incensed against their master. The 
death of Helena had dissolved the domestic con¬ 


nection llfctwecn them, and the empress Kuscbia, 
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the constant patroness of Julian, was likewise 
no more. t The emperor Was, therefore, left to 
follow the impulses ot his own passions, ami the 
artful suggestions of his ministers.' He informed 
Julian, that the only conditions on which either 
he or his adherents could hope for pardon, was to 
renounce the rank of Augustus, and to acknow- , 
ledge lymself a dependent on the supreme head ^ 
the empire, t ' 

Irritated at receiving such humiliating t$rms, 
Julian now resolved boldly to commit his life and 
fortune to the chance of a civil war# # Tbe haughty 
epistle of Constantius was aead before a military 
audience: and the faint proposal c of c Jtilian to 
resign the purple, if he could obtain, the consent 
of his electors, was diowned in the repeated ac¬ 
clamations. The assembty was dismissed ; and 
a message being returned to Constanthis full of 
Contempt, ha tied, and lesentment, Julmrfepublic- 
ly declared that fee committed his safety jrr* jthc 
immortal gods, and thus renounced the religion as 
well as the friendship of the son of Constantine. 1 
The circumstances of the emperor pf Gaul re- 
. quired vigorous Und immediate cxertion1>. He 
discovered that the bafbarmns had been invited to 
invade his provinces, ami he had sdso the foiccs 1 ' 
of Constantius to contend w»th. Wherefore, as- 
sembling his army in the vicinity of Basil, 
3(>1 s P eedli y detached ten thoijsanj} men 
under Nevitta, through llhsetia and Nori- 
■cum; an equal number led by Jovius and Jovi- 
•tms, were ordered tofotfow the course of the high¬ 
way! through the Alps ‘and t|je northern confines 
jgf Italy, and both deta^hmenti to jom their sove*, 
iftign under the walk ofSirmium. 

** Meanwhile 



Meanwhile Julian, w;i\h three thousand vo¬ 
lunteers, plunged into the •recesses of the Mar- 
cian fores*, and emerging between fUitisbon and 
Vieiyia, sewed a fleet of light vessels; and com¬ 
mitting himself and his followers to the rapid 
stream of the Danube, in eleven days landed 
'within a few miles of Sirmium. 

His two generals having carried all before them, 
Soon effected a junction with their master at the 
appointed rendezvous, whence Julian dispatched 
an apology for his conduct to the principal cities 
<jf the empire, ti listing to his arguments as*welj as 
his arms. With t|je duplicity of an hypocrite, 
*rath«>than the effrontery of a daring apostate, he 
*ook car&to word his manifestoes according to 
the prevailing religion of the people he addressed. 
He assisted at the cbnstian seivice, and at pagan 
sacrifices, in order to conciliate opposite interests; 
and # by Ins policy united with his prowess, had 
made considerable progress, towards establishing 
"himself, not* only a partner but para- ^ ^ 
mount in the empire; when he was in- ' 

formed of the almost sudden death of Con- *• 

stamms.’ • * # 

That prince having disengaged himself from the 
Bersians by a hasty p$ace, had advanced prcci- • 
pitately Against his rival, when a fever, occasion¬ 
ed by the agitation of his mind, or the fatigues of 
his Journey, obliged him to halt at Mopsucrene, 
a little town about twelve miles beyond Tarsus; 
where, after a short illness, Con&tantius breathed t 
his la%t, in the forty-fifth year of his age, and *he 
twenty-fourth of his *eign. In person‘die was 
small, but capa&le of exertion when occasion re¬ 
quired ; he was temperate, but extremely uxori- 
Rosffi—in. j> ous; 
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.oils ; and in a word, inherited the defects with¬ 


out the abilities of his father. In ribgion, he 
was rather a*sectary tharfa Chustiah. c 

The eunuchs who surround ti»c trt of 

O 

Constantinople, m?de a tecl-h I'irpt to pro-’ 

long their power, by electing . li vr ei meror 


suited to their own ta ,f e; bu 


n»f • igue»* 


were rejected by tin* ai.r^. an 
rank weie di&patrl, i d to . 

sword in the empire wouiu, be '■ 

mand. 
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Thaf piince, unpatienr tc» ]ps new cq* 

pital, and the place ot hi^b.rih, hastened his 
maich; and when ho reached lit: .clca, all Con-*' 


stantinople pouied out, to meet and^Jehold the 
hero who had vanquished the barbarians of Oei- 
manv, and traversed in successful career the whole 
continent of Europe, It was m the thirty r $ec<>nd 
. P year of his age that lie acquired thtf undis- 
* tuibed possession of the Roman v. or 1< 
and fiom the moment of hisctscending'fftef'' 
throne, he seems to haxe given himself up wholly 
fb the duties of his station He neither sudcicd 


Ins body nor his miqd to be relaxed by sehsual in¬ 
dulgences : fi. hasty dinner succeeded a morning 
spent in businesshis supperVas still more ligh*; 
and after a shoit interval oi rcs^ he wal awakened 
,bv the entrance of fresh secretaries who had slept 
.the preceding day. lie disdained alike the amusc- 
umpts of the theatre and the ciicus ; and tvrajSped 
Hgf&lf up in pagan philosophy, with which his 
$tpd had been early nubued. Though of low 
status and uripleusmg aspect, he was well made, 
active, and uncommonly expejV in all his exer¬ 
cises. Ills memory was'excellent, and he po§- 
s<?*scd much penetration £nd'pi esepce of mind, 
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One of tlurfir«*t and moat necessary acts of the 
gmcinmept of Julian, \fas the reformation of the 
impel iai comt, in which he acted with indiBcri* 
mmating severity, making no bene*olent excep¬ 
tions for the a<rc, sciwces, or poverty ot the do- 
,mcstics ot the late emperor's iamily ; but, by sir 
single edict reduced the palace to a desert. 

• Having conected the abuses, he next set^ about 
punishing the crimes ot his predecessor's reigu. 
Jf court of liTquiry was instituted for this purpose, 
which, in its teiocious zeal, sometimes included 
the innooent in the sentence ot the guilty ; but 
► the condemnation and death ot Eusebius, who had 
Jong ahi^d the’favour uf Constantius, was gene¬ 
rally legal Jed as an act ot justice. 

Juian discar ted also the whole army of spies 
and i^toimers winch Constantius had kept in 
pay, esteeming it unworthy of him to indulge 
or to be always oil the watch for crime. 
sa cned• to possess a love of freedom; and 
tn -Mi*;!* Lis, apostacy has tarnished the lustre of 
} > i hunter, he was not wholly destitute of JJ- 
even to those who opposed his favourite 
prejudices. An anecdote of Julian^ which ccTn- 
ji.ms this opinion? ot him, i%worthy®of being re-. 
Cor’cd.^ # 

A father had disinherited his son in conse¬ 
quence of his having renounced Christianity for 
P^anrsm. Julian ordered them both into his 
presence, when he thus addressed the father : 
M I <bmk nothing m*re unreasonable than the 
“ use of force wheiip religion is concerned. 
“ Allow your # son to follow one difi&Font from 
u your’s, as I do yefu to profess one different 
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** from mine; though,I could easily oblige you 
^ to renounce it.” “ What!” replied the father, 
u can you speak in favour of a wletch detested by 

Heaven, wlro has profeired falsehood to truth, 
(t and abjured the faith of the true God, to bend 
u the knee before an idol ?” To this the emperor 
answered, “ Invectives are here ill-placed and 
then addressing himself to the son, “ Si,nce your,, 
“ father is deaf' to your entreaties, and pays no 
“ regard to my recommendation, I will take care 
u of you/' 

However, though Julian was not an intolerant 
bigot,* he shewed a glaring pditiality for the ad¬ 
herents and converts to polytheism. Though he 
overlooked the meiit ot chustian constancy, he' 
nobly rewarded those Gentiles who had prefei red 
their gods to the favour of his immediate prede¬ 
cessors ; nor was he indifferent to the claims of 
the Christiaus who became proselytes to the*^an- 
^ient religion ot the state. The natural temper**** 
the soldiery, made his conquests over their reli¬ 
gious tenets, easy ; and the weight of an army in 
the scale of .despotism, rendered the pious* sedpe- 
tidn of importance, f he legions of Gaul, devot¬ 

ed themselves to th£ faith as well as the fortunes 
of Julian, and assisted with fervent devotion and ’ 
voracious appetite, at the sacrifices which weie 
repeatedly offered of whole hecatombs of oxen. 

The restoration of the ancient temple *of .Je¬ 
rusalem, atti acted the ambitious mind of the 
*&*>»i*r • who, in his enmity to Christianity, 

Itis cruel treatment of Atlianasiu^ ,a.name which will 
’ £ver be associated with orthodoxy, reflects disgrace on the 
philosophical character of JuUaa* 

/ flattered 
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flatteried himself, that the Completion of the un- 
dcrtakins^would be, ut*least, to funfish a specious 
argument against the faith of prophecy, and the 
truth of revelation. To accomplislfhis design, he 
employed one of his ablest generals, named Aly- 
. pi us; and ordered the governor of Palestine to 
lend his most strenuous support in restoring the 
•woik of Solomon to its pristine beauty. 

The Jews too, in hopes of obtaining a perma¬ 
nent settlement in the country that was still dear 
# to them, flocked together from every pAt of the 
empire, and contributed both their fortune and 
tlieif .labour to accelerate the wished-for event; 

, but ncitHjCr the powet ol a great monarch, the re¬ 
sources of an empire, nor the enthusiasm of a 
* hole people, could effectuate the purpose. Coni 
tempera: y writers record the preter-natural ob¬ 
stacles winch continually intei rupted, and at last 
pufan end to the woik; ayd Arnmianus Maicel- 
1 ftflus in patficular asserts, “ That horrible balls 
of fne breaking out from the foundations* 
with frequent and reiterated attacks, lendeiyd 
the place, from time to # timc, inaccessible ^to 
the scorched and blasted workman; and the 
victorious elcnfbnt continuing in* this mail'* 
ner obstinately an& resolutely bent, as it were, 
to drive them to a distance, the undertaking 
a was entirely abandoned." 

•Julian having settled the internal policy of the 
empire, and being possessed of the full powers 
bothtof body and mind, was desirous to signalise 
his rogn by some splendid military-achievements. 
Sapor presenteghan object worthy of bis arms,' and 
he determined to chaStise this haughty Persian, 
• d 3 wh«> 
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who had so long braved the power and majesty of 
Home. c « 

A considerable army was levied, generals were 
A n a Ppo*nted, and Julian set out from Con- 
' stantinoplc. Matching through Asia 
v * Minor, he reached Antioch, a city with 
whose effeminate amusements and licentious man- 
- ners the emperor was soon disgusted, qjs the in¬ 
habitants were with the austerity of liis behaviour. 
/ The Syrian Greeks even ventured to^Vuin his per¬ 
son and pursuits into ridicule ; and the stieets 
resounded with songs and libels against* the stoicai 
apostate. Julian, with great gbod humour, in rc- 
■ turn composed an iionical confession df his 
own faults, and a severe invective against the 
effeminate manners of Antioch ; apeitoimance 
which still icmains a monument at once of the 
wit, resentment, humanity, and indiscretion, of 
the emperor. * 

At this town, as well as others which he pass«L 
through in the Persian ♦expedition, Julian pi ac- 
ti^ed a variety of superstitious rites to piopitiate 
the gods, and to discover the issue ot the war. 
Fir this latter purpose, it is said, that he barba¬ 
rously sacrificed yoking maidens, in order to con¬ 
sult their palpitating entrails ; a crime^o detest¬ 
able, that it is difficult to believe the fact. It is 
certain, however, that be made offerings, and 
burnt incense • to the sun, moon, and all the 
■planets; to the* olympian and to the infernal 

Bitfjcwhile be thus sought support from super¬ 
natural means, he seems to have neglected those 
jwhich were obvious and ready for forwarding his 
arms. With an ill-judge4haughtin?&s 9 he rejected 

. the 



the offer made by the Saracens, to march in con¬ 
junction with him against the .Persians. “The 
Romans,* said he, “ ought to succour their allies; 

<l but of their assistance they do not, stand in 
“ needand when .they asked a gratification ' 
which his piedccessors had paid them, he added* 

“ that a warlike prince had iron and not gold to 
“ bestow.” On this the offended Sargcens imme¬ 
diately joined the enemy, to whom they proved 
highly serviceable. 

The expressions he used to Arsaces, king of 
• Armenia,• who was a Christian, are still more of¬ 
fensive. Finding»that he had neglected his orders 
to jflin,Jiis generals and begin the war, he con¬ 
cluded 4 threatening letter to that prince, in the 
subsequent blasphemous terms: “ And the God 
“ whom you adore shall not be able to pro-i 
“ teejt you from the effects of my indignation/' 
If*ve compare the wisdom of the measures which 
Julian pursued in former <wars with his improvi¬ 
dence and*rashness in this, it will'be difficult to 
assign a cause for the contrast. No sooner was 
he within the Persian territories, than he caused 
th*e bridge which divided* the two* states tq bo 
broken down, in, order to convince his soldiers, 

0 that thejr safety deluded solfely on their couragt?* 
and that death ur victory awaited them. 

After various skirmishes, sieges, and toilsome j 
igarches, frequently made in opposition to the opi-, 
mon of lus best officers, he turned from the banks 
of the Tigris, where his fleet could supply pro¬ 
visions; and with a singular infatuation caused 
the ships to b a e bufht, lest they Should^faH into 
the hands of tfis enemies during his absence. 
Trusting to the guides of the country who ba$ 
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promised to conduct him a short and easy rotjlc, 
lie set out with his army ;«but the fire ^hich was 
to consume the fleet, had scarcely begtto to blazb, 
before the guiles were discovered to be traitors to 
his cause. In vain did the Homans now attempt 
*to extinguish the conflagration ; the whole fleet. 
Vas dcsttO)ed in spite of their exertions. Julian 
"hastened, as the only alternative, to meet the cue-* 
my; who, on their pait, advanced, but were 
beaten. They fled, and the impernfl army pul* 
suing them, soon found themselves in a ruined and 
^desert country, fiom which it was impossible to 
draw subsistence. Still, however, the} pressed oil, 
hoping to arrive in more fertile icgionsfj* but the 
further they advanced the mere melancholy was 
^heir prospect; while the Persians incessantly 
harassed their match, and thousands perished by 
drought. t 

I,*»Jn this dilemma, the mirtd of Julian was agitat¬ 
ed to such a degree, tftat, like Biutus jn the fioHls 
of Philippi, he fancied that spectres appeared be¬ 
fore him. A fiery meteoi, which shot athwart 
tjfc sky and. vanished from Ins sight, convinced 
him that he had seen^hc menacing countenance 
of the god ofVar. The Tuscan auspice, warned 
liim to abstain from action; ^but superstition giv-* 
jhg way to 1 cason, or lather the* necessity of the 
Sense, the emperor.pursued his march thiough a 
mountainous country; the lulls of which liad beta 


Je'Cretly occupied hy the Persians. An alaim that 
was suddenly attached, brought back the 
■^P ^hHj^ed emperor. Without his cuirass, and do- 
wnded only by a shield tvnlch he had snatched 
! from a soldier, he hastened* with a sufficient de- 

j r 

tachment to repel the .enemy* A similar cjpnger 

recalled 



; recalled him to the jrontf and at the same instant 
< the centre claimed his pre&nce and assistance. 
The Persian* fled ; and Julian, eager in the pur¬ 
suit, was exposed to a shower of missile weapons. 
A javelin, after razing the skin of his%.rm, trans¬ 
pierced the ribs, and stuck with its point m his 
liver. He fell senseless from his horse, and was 
borne to his tent. As the blood flowed copiously 
fi*)m the ufound, it is said that he caughf some of 
it yi his hand,^and sprinkling it towards the sun, 
exclaimed, “ O Galilean, thou hast conquered !" 
Iftthis act really took place, it seems to liftply a 
^ meditated defiance o i Heaven; and that it was his 
resolutionjto extirpate the Christian religion, had 
he returned victorious; a design which has cer¬ 
tainly been ascribed to this apostate by content* 

• porary writers. 

Afte* the first dressing of his wound, Julian was 
anxious to return to the combat, but he was .too 
muqh exhausted to allow this. On the second* 
dressing, it flas declared mortal. He resigned 
himself with coinage to his fate ; convinced, to 

• use his own expression at this awful moment* 
41 Tfiat he who is attached tcs life, when it is ne- 
4S cessary to die, is as weak as he who would die, 

when 4t is necessary to live/' He declined 
naming £ny successor. 44 1 shall cautiously re- 
“ frain," said he, 41 from any word that may tend 
44 influence your suffrages in the election of an 
“ emperor: my choice might be imprudent; and 
44 if it should not be ratified by the consent of the 
—H army, it might be ftftal to the person whoi^I 
“^k^uld recommend.-»-I shall only,* therefore, as 
44 a good citizen^'express my hopes, that the Ro- 
44 mans may be blessecf with the government of a, 
41 virtifous sovereign." 

His 
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His wound, from the exertion lie made to speak, 
began to bleed aficshs lie called for $ draught of 
, cold water; and soon alter e\piied, in the 
36& thirty-second year of his aue, after a bho'rt 
reign of one year and eight months, from 
the death of Constantius. 

The £liaiacter of Julian has been pourtrayed in 
^’ery dtffcient colours. 11) infidels it hue e\cr be rt n 
exalted to the* highest pitch of period ion; while 
the Christian waiters ha\e thrown r a daik shade 
even avfer those viitues which he really seems to 
have possessed. In fact he appears t» have been 
a compound of good and bacfqualities; b\it it was 
probably fortunate for the world that''the latter 
had not time to dcvclopc their full malignity. 

The death of Julian, in whom the race of Con-” 
stantius Chlorus became extinct, left the empire 
without a master and without an heir. The situ¬ 
ation of a furnished army* encompassed by 3 host 
of barbarians, shortened the moments of grief and 
deliberation; and after the remains of the empe¬ 
ror were decently embalmed, in order to be in¬ 
ferred at Tarsus, the vaiious officers of the ,anny 
were summoned to assist in a military senate, 'l’he 
merits of £allust were unanimously allowed ; but 
the venerable prefect, alleging his infirmities, 
jtfrenuously declined tlje purple. While they do¬ 
nated, a few voices saluted Jouan, then in no 
lighcr rank than first domestic, w-ith the mil's of 
emperor and Augustus: the acclamation was re¬ 
peated by the guards ; apd the vtw prince/ as- 
tdhisjjcd at Jiis fortune, t was invested with tip 
imperial ornaments, and receded the ewth of 
fidelitj* from the generals; 

The fiist urdcr of the new emperor, who had 

r supported 



Supported with credit the character of'a Christian 
and a soldier, was to prosccutcMie intended march; 
hut th£ new*of the death of Julian having icviv- 
cd the; confidence of Sapor, he threw the rear 
guard into disorder, and with difficulty fliey reach¬ 
ed the city of Dura. The Tigris was still on their 
left; and after several ineffectual efforts, the army 
was compelled to relinquish its design o£passing 
that rapid ^stream. Their distress was hdurly 
auo^nented by {Jje pressure of famine, and the in¬ 
creasing numbers of the enemy : when the sound 
officacc, thoygh concluded on the most disgrace¬ 
ful teims, olice more inspired hope into the deject- 
e?l Romans. The cession of five provinces and of 
some impor/ant cities, purchased the deliverance 
pf the emperor and his army, from the forlorn 
.situation to which they had been reduced. 

The faith of Jovian was announced to the peo¬ 
ple. bv His displaying the banners of the cross at 
the* head of Ins legions, in thgir fatiguing returiT* 
towards Constantinople. The edicts of Julian 
were abolished ; and the attachment oft he emperor 
to the 01 thodox belief, was declaicd by the re-* 
veience he expressed for the virtues of’the gieat, 
Athanasius. This persecuted prelate* was again 
seated on.the archiepigcopal throne; find every 
pan'of thocmpcioj’s conduct shewed his religion 
untinctuied with bigot iy ;» and his benevolence of 
intention, which alike regarded all his subjects, 
nvhafcver principles they professed. « 

Impatient to occupy the palace of Constant!* 

. ^c^le, Jovian had rapidly advanced as far as 1 >»~ 
dasf^it, a town lying between Ancj ra and Kice 9 
while His wife with* an imperial train was hasten¬ 
ing to tqeet him. bhe brought with hot, their infant 
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son Veionianus; a/id the moment of ombiacing 
her husband seemed at hand, when, like n stioke 
of thundei, it was announced to her* that he was 
no more, <. Having indulged lathei fieelyat sup¬ 
per, he retired to lest, and next morning was 
found dead in his bed. A anous causes are as¬ 
signed foi his sudden exit; the quantity of wine, 
■—the quality of the mushiooms he Ijad eaten^— 
thcvapoui of chaicoal,—the smell of flesh lime, 
have all been insisted on; butlikle mqunyrwas 
made at the time, and it may be inki red that 
some one was interested in the corn tajinent. $Jis 
corpse was carried to Constantinople • and tfce 
pomp prcpaied for his entrance was t changed to 
the solemnities of Ins funeral, alter rc lining some¬ 
what less than twelve months. * 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


T/ie Reigns of Valentinian and Valens 9 Gratian, 
Volentumn the Second and Theodosius . 

• • 

P'OR ten days after the death of Jovian, the 
•Roman wdfld remained without a master* 
At.last, after several candidates had been propos¬ 
ed and rejected, the suffrages of the electors were 
united jn favour of ^alcntmian, the son of Gra- 
tian. rfis fother, from an obscure situation, had 
risen to the highest commands of Africa and Bri- 
fain; and the son had on every occasion displayed 
*a manly spirit, and a vigorous mind. In his per¬ 
son he was tall, In his countenance dignified ; and 
his geifcral habits, which all sprang from virtue, 
had acquired hjm the esteem and respect of the 
army. He professed the Christian faith, and was * 
now in the forty-third year bf his age. 
w * Valpntinian being thus raised to the . ~ 
’purple with universal acclamation, was * ' 
next called upon, with some degrqp of pe¬ 
remptory rudeness, to appoint a colleague. His 
intrepid looks amid the armed multitude, and his 
words, bespoke a sense of his own dignity. “ The 
“ choice of an associate,” he observed, “ requires 
“ deliberation; that shall bp my* care $ let your 
u conduct be dutiful and consistent. Retire to 
ybur quarters; refresh ^our minds and bodies; 
“ and expect the customary donation on the ac- 
cession of an emperor." •Soon after Valcntinian, 

. Aoni.r-ixx* £ having 



having consulted the assembly of the chiefs, be-* 
stowed thq title of Augustus on his brother Va- 
iens; and occasioned the final separation' of the 
western aijd eastern empire, by assigning Ins col¬ 
league the prefecture of the east, with the capi¬ 
tal of Constantinople, while he retained Illyricum, 
Italy, and "Gaul, and fixed his court at Milan. 

At tips juncture, the barbarians wcie pressing 
on the frontiers of the Roman empire •to all quir- 
ter6, and gradually pushing their inroads to the 
very centre. The Germans attacked Gaul and 
Rhaetia; the Sarmatians and Quadi p\er-ran P$ n- 
jionia ; the Piets, Saxons, ijeots, and* 1 Attacottis, 
invaded Britain; the Asturians, Spam ; t and the 
Moors, Afuca, V 

It required all the bravery and conduct of Va- 
lentiman, and all the shill ot his generals, to make 
head against so many powerful nations. Jovian, 
however, was considered as the scouige of the 
Germans, as Theodosius was of the Piets. 4 " The 
son of the latter was equally reoewned in arms; 
and these commanders were no less distinguished 
- for the vigour with which they carried on war, 

€ than for the good faith with which they oldened ' 
treaties when once made. Some of the other 
generals of Vaientiman, dere more politic but 
less sincere. Considering thaf they had only bar¬ 
barians to deal with, they thought it no disgrace 
to take advantage of them in the interpretation of 
treaties, or to sacrifice truth and justice ^o the 
presenation Of the integrity of the empire. # 

« A German monarch* was very nearly trepanned 
1 )^- the emperor himself, and only cscaped" / Tlie* 
snare that was laid for him by precipitate flight. 
1 fee Saxons, less fortunate, after beating one ot 

Vaten- 
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Valcntinian’s generals, were afterwards surround* 
t*d, and unsuspectingly out in pieces.* This de¬ 
testable treachery would have left a stigma on the 
charafctcr of the most barbarous nations, and ill 
accorded with the generous spirit and high sense 
of honour that ever distinguished the Roman people* 

* .At this period, indeed, corruption had risen to 
igs height, jind truth and honesty sin unk abashed. 
Valentinun was severe in punishing those minis* 
tons that abufnd his confidence, yet no one was 
ever more frequently deceived. At last h^knew 
nil whom J .6 trust, in such a degenerate state of 
planners. Complairtts of the most serious nature 
having bean preferred against Romanus, the go* 
pernor of Africa, and. a person of great influence 
•at court, Yalentiman determined to probe the 
business. Accordingly, lie deputed Palladius as 
commissioner, on account of his character for 
probity ; }et the governor found means by intrigue 
to destroy the independence oPhis censor’s report, 
and lo keep Inm from publishing the irregularities 
which he had discovered. With consummate art, 
•he engaged the officers to whom Palladius distri¬ 
butee! their pay to make him presents, under co* 
lour of the icspect wjiich they owed to*a man who 
vfas in such high favour with tlfe emperor. The 
eomnnssidner accepted the money, and then pro* 
ceedod to examine every thing with attention, and 
fougd the piovince to be in a deplorable condition, 
as it had been described by the accusers of Ro- 
nfanus. 

Palfadius having informed liimsclf of the truth 
^f uJFaiis, reproached tbe governor vVith his con¬ 
duct in the lulmrtmstratjpn of the province, and 
avowed lus resolution to make a report to the cin- 

£ 2 peroc 
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peror according tor the truth. u You arc at ti- 
u berty sf> to do,” said the insoleqjt Roman us; 
“ but neither shall I conceal from, our common 
** master'your facility in receiving presents, and 
u the use you makte of the trust which he reposes 
** in you/' The conscience of Falladius was 
touched, and dreading the indignant justice of the 
empertfr, he entered into an accommodation wuh 
the governor, and promised a favourable repoi t. 
The unfortunate Atricans, in consequence, fcere 
suer; heed; and the complainants, by alternately 
employing promises and threats, weitvcajoled into 
a retraction of what they had alleged against Ro¬ 
ma nus, without foreseeing the danger to which 
they exposed themselves. * Valentinian being thus 
deceived by the false representations of Palladium, 
which were further corroborated by the accusers 
recalling their charges, ordered the supposed de« 
famers of his governor to lose their tongues, and 
even some of them to suffer death. m 

But though craft and avarice characterised the 
ministers of Valentinian in general, there were 
some splendid instances of a contrary conduct 
•among riftm# The sincerity of Iplncles may 
well contrast \j;ith the duplicity of Palladios, 
which has just been mentioned. This t man beftig ‘ 
delegated by the Epirots, to‘thank the emperor 
for the upright government of Probus, who pre¬ 
sided over their province; and Valentinian^ sus¬ 
pecting that these thanks were the result of en¬ 
treaty, or extorted by threats, said to {phiefes, 

' Are you really and t truly charged by jaur 
“ countrymen to give me thanks ?” The ceply, 
though consonant to 4rutb, would have done , 
honour to the dexterity of "a raoder^ jjc^uif; 

** They” 
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“ They undoubtedly gave in charge to come 

“ and express their grat\fudc to you ^ but when 

“ I received*the commission, their eyes were filled 

“ with*tears." 9 

, Valentinian, though *oftcn duped, took the 

most sedulous pains to discover the truth, and 

with unrelenting severity punished every dcvia- 

. tion in others hom their duty. His wife # Severa, 

who had unjustly acquired an estate, he fiist 

obliged to restore it, and then repudiated her for 

the fault. He exhibited many examples of tur- 

tule, and even burning, alive unfaithful officers ; 

and yet the*punishments he inflicted seldom ope* 

rated *as«a vvarning on others. 

Indeed he was so much the slave of self-coro* 

• 

*eil, and entertained such a high idea of his sa- 

• gacity and talents, that it was probably considered 
as mciiUuous to deceive him. No one dared 
adusc^ior fear of offending him: he was easily 
pio\okcd ; and his anger, when once excited, 
was little shorP of madness. When his ministers, 
however, saw him giving way to his passion, they 
took care to pretend having just received intelli- • 

a gence"that some province wa% menaced by thc # 
baibanans, on which he became perfectly tracta- 

• Lie; and .throughout hjs whole •reign mdeed he 
was fully employed jn repressing the incursions of 
the numerous enemies that environed his division 
of the empire *, and in giving energy to the feeble 
councrls of Valens. The Quadi were the last ob¬ 
jects of his enmity. These having'provokcd him. 

• • 

* The five great thealre&of the war were Germany,JJri- 
the Danube, ana the East, m all which Va- 
lentmian took an actfte part, ^either personally or by his 

• generals. , 

& 3 bevond 
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beyond all sufferance or forgiveness, lit re\iled 
theiT ambassadors who had come to sye for^mercy, 
§ti language at once gross and intemperate ; but 
while he was^straining his voice, and fhe Violence 
xtf lira gestures expressed the agitation of his soul, 
Ire burst a blood-vessel, and foil speechless into 
£ £ the arms of his attendants. He died ‘at 
0V5 ‘‘the age of fifty-five, after reigning twtj \ e 
years 1 ; and left his throne to his son Cru¬ 
cian, whom he had invested witlrthe purple from 
bis earliest youth. The stern temper of Valenti- 
nian generally rendered him insensibly to the nic¬ 
tates of humanity: he considered clemency as,a 
weakness, and severity as a virtue. *«Yet he was 
not without bright parts in his character. In an 
age of religious contention, his wise and moderate 
administration contributed to soften the manners, 
and abate the prejudices of religious factions. 

But to return to Valens. In the secoicd ycaT, 
of this prince's rfcign, a competitor arose, in the 
person of Procopius, a kinsman*of Julian. A 
luinour prevaited, that he had been invested with 
the imperial purple by the Apostate, .before tbe 
« altar ot the Mood at Carrhas; and certain it was,' 
be had ^Some pretensions,•either natural or by 
election* to the cmpiie.* On the election of b'o-* 
vian he iVas removed to a distance, By being ap¬ 
pointed to conduct the coipse of Julian to Tarsus, 
%nd to superintend ‘the celebration of hit^obsc- 
quies. When the ceremony was concluded, Pro¬ 
copius withdrew himself Irom the eyes of the pub¬ 
lic, and all endeavours to discover his retreat 
proved ineffectual. Jif fact* he had concealed 
himself with a friend m the vlbinity of Constan¬ 
tinople, which he occasionally entered in disguise. 



in order to observe the dispeteition of men’s 1 

in regard the reigning*prince. * 

Finding, .after some time, that the character of 
Vale if s was despised, and himself absdht in Syria, 
busied with his preparations against the Goths ; 
Procopius, clothed in a purple vest, appeared, 
as if he had risen from the dead, in the muh t of 
‘Qoiibtantinople. The soldiers received him with 
shouts of joy and vows of fidelity: the malcon¬ 
tents flocked*to his standard; the magistrates 
wfere seized; the prisons and arsenals broke*opei>; 
and, in tfec'space of a few hours, Procopius be¬ 
came m master of the* imperial city. The Gothic 
prill oes*gMly contracted an alliance with him*; 
and several cities and provinces either voluntarily 
acknowledged the dominion of the usurper, or 
submitted to the force of his arms. The counte¬ 
nance dnd support of Faustina, widow of the em¬ 
peror Constantius, added dignity to his claims; 
and the princess Constantia, scarcely five years 
old, being shewn to the army, they unanimously 
swore that they would protect the royal infant 
with^the Jast drop of their blood. 

Valcns was at Caesarea when he first received 
intelligence of this rebellion, pespaiyng of his 
fortune on account of rhe external foes he had at 
the same time to bom bat, he proposed to nego¬ 
tiate with the usurper, and abdicate the purple. 
From this design tye was dissuaded by his minis¬ 
ters. The prefect Sallust, whoi had been dis¬ 
placed % was again restored to bis authority; and 
the affections of the people being in some measure 
-conciliated by this appointment, the soldiers of 
Procopius bogran* to desert his standard; as ra¬ 
pidly aS'they had joined it. In two successive 
engagements at Tbyatira and Nacosia, the'kins¬ 
man 



man of Julian was betrayed by his troops; and 
after wandering some time among the woods, he 
was taken upland carried bound to ftie emperor, 
who caused him to be decapitated. * « 

Had Valens only exerted himself to defend the 
power with which he was legitimately invested 
against all opponents, he might have appeared 
respectable, it not praise-worthy; but liisciuol 
absurdity in attempting to fetter the consciences 
of men, and tormenting his sutyects for tjjeir 
opinions, deserves our execration. A zealous 
Armn himself, he inveterately persecuted the |r- 
thodox ; against whom he thought dfsgrace, ex¬ 
clusion from offices, and spoliations p^fipeitf, 
and even exile, insufficient; but also employ ed 
tortuies aud death. Eight) ecclesiastics deputed 
by the cleigy of Constantinople, to complain of 
having an Armn bishop placed over them by the 
empeior, were ordered to be put to deathThe 
prefect, however? fearing lest such an execution 
chould excite commotions, put them on board a 
vessel, which bcipg carried to a sufficient distance 
• from the shore by the ministeis of his vengeance, 
•was cruelly set on fire, and consumed^ the 
assassins leaping in a boat.. 

With sfll the Superstitions piejudices<of a little 
mind, the attention of Valens was equally di¬ 
rected to divines, to sorcerers and astrologers, 
deliverers of oracles, fortune-tellers, and the de¬ 
ceivers and deceived of ever f kind. Every look 
containing circles or lines, figures of animals,*or 
delineations of the hunfan body, was hefd to be 
the Abominable collections of a diabolical science* 
and an instrument of # sorcem deserving ib^Te 
committal to the flames. These were sought 
he most vexatious industry and pcrsc-j 
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vcring diligence; and the*most sacred retire¬ 
ment* of doinestic life were ransacked for their 
discovery."* Unhappy were those in whose posses¬ 
sion such manuscripts were found, which though 
thcic only by chance brought on the possessor the 
same punishment, as it they hud been applied to 
forbidden arts. Examples exist of this notorious 
injustice, and even of the iniquity of inquisitors, 
who multiplied the number of the gailty, by con¬ 
ceding interdicted books in places from whence 
tiny might easily be drawn, to obtain the stipu¬ 
lated reward* f 

• Indeed, every thing which appeared to bear any 
relation to^ftagtc was reputed a crime; and it was 
nodifficult matter for malicious ingenuity to torture 
^he most innocent actions and appearances into 
suspicion of guilt. Festus, the pro-consul of Asia, 
excited his abilities in such drsroverics. He put the 
philodbphcr Cairauitis to death, jperely for having, 
in a letter to # his wife, made use of a term em¬ 
ployed in sorcery. A woman, by certain words, 
cured the pro-consul’s daughter of a fever, and was 
, fcwaijled by being condemned f to death as an in¬ 
fernal agent. A young man having topched the 
marble of a bath with the fingers of both his hands, 

' ancl then applied them Successively to his chest, 
pronouncing the four vowels, as a charm against a 
complaint in bis stomach, was immediately exe- 
cutechas a sorcerer and magician. Such were the 
barbarities exercised by the ministers of the super* 
stitlous Valens; but as it has been judiciously ob-, 
served, “ if the emperor looked upon magic* as 
a-’ ain science, besought not to have been alarm- 
. e< ed at it: but if, on tlie contrary, he had any 
V faith in it, lie-ought to have allowed it; since 

** the 
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the execution of Svhat is foretold depended not 
“ upon luln." This reflection pecu I itjfly applies to 
a prediction relative to himself. Tin? emperor, on 
belli*; informed that some peison having consulted 
an oiaclc to know who was to be Ins successor, 
and was told that his name began with Theod , or- 
deied all the beareis of those fatal letters to be 
niashUcV'd. The persecution tell heaviest on the* 
pagan philosophers, who had extremely increased 
under Julian the apostate, and wfio constituted a 
kind 1 of religious society in which polytheism pas 
pip fussed. * e * 

Ills rigorous statuteson matters of morals and no* 

cj • ♦ * m 

lice, and the still greater seventy wirtt wnich they 
wen* earned into execution, excited a general de¬ 
testation against Valcns; and the last tune he left 
Constantinople, its inhabitants swore he should 
never 1 e-enter that city and find them tlieife. “ May 
Valensbc bui lit alive!” became a common impre¬ 
cation against him; and the cm se proved prophetic. 

During the whole leign of Valcns, he had 
carried on war with the Goths; and these people, 
though lcpcatedly beaten and admitted to terms, 
were too numerous to be quiet, and had tod 
many opennesjiot to pant for levenge. Having 
been expelled from their possessions along *tht 
mouths of the Borysthenes And the Nicster, and 
impelled forwards by the lluns, a barbarous na¬ 
tion from the north-west of Asia, they presented 
themselves on the banks of the Danube, to the 
number of two hundred thousand men, euriftstiy 
entreating the Romans to grant them a passage, 
aud receive them, into the empire. Valcj&. i«.- 
Tjpudently gave them settlements in Thrace j ‘ 
soon after being irritated with bad usage, 



they took up arms under "their king Fritigern, 
and wore joined % the Huns a and Alans. 

During these distractions in the Fast, the em¬ 
peror ^xiatiau, who had mounted the throne*of 
the West on the death of his father, and had his 
infant brother Valentinian associated with him, 
Was engaged in a serious and bloody contest 
with the Alcmanm. The intelligence that Gra- 
turn intended to lead his forces to the assistance 
of his uncle Valens, pointed out to the tuibuicnt 
Aanni the moment of successful invasion. 
Tljpy passed r the Rhine on the ice, amounting to 
foity thousand men;, and the youthful emperor 
Imvin^cpllectedhis forces, matched against them, 
accompanied by the experienced TSamcirus,, and 
Mellobaudes, who united in his person the cha¬ 
racters of count of the domestics and king of 
the Frapks. In the plains of Alsace; the well- 
practised evolutions of the Romans triumphed 
over flie valour of the Alemanuij five thousand 
of whom, afteg* the death of their king, ^ 
escaped into the woods and mountains. 

The emperor pursued the enemy into their ' * 
6 wn couirtry, and compelled .them to sue for 
peace. Gratian, though then only nineteen years 
of age, gave such fin earnest «f courage and 
conduct, tjiat he inspfred his subjects with the 
firm hopes of a long and auspicious reign. . 

While Gralian was thus receiving the homage 
and applause of his subjects, Valens, as we have 
already seen, was detested by his people, and 
surrounded by enemies. tVt last he was urged by, 
the clamours of the multitude to march age ms t 
'the barbarians vy,hom he had mcautiously ad¬ 
mitted into his dominions* ; The turbulence of 



tlic Citizens conspired with the rashness of Va¬ 
leris. to hasten the dowufal of the* Roman empire. 
Some of fhc generals of the emperer having ob¬ 
tained partial victories over the .Goth$, and 
abundance of spoil, Vqlens n»w determined to 
share in the glory of their victories, and with a 
numerous army advanced to Adrianople. 

The impellal camp was pitched under the 
walls of that city, and a council assembled 4 o 
decide the fate of the emperor and the empire. 
The obsequious eloquence of those picvai'tpd, 
who"represented every doubt of victory as » 11- 
worthy the majesty of the Roman monarch ; and 
though cettain intelligence was brought thfit G re¬ 
turn was advancing by hasty marches at the head 
of his victorious lcgious, to insure, by his junction, 
the success of the Gothic war, the evil genius of 
Valens, reinforced by the insidious advice of his 
lieutenants, pursued him ; and he rushed with a 
blind impetuosity on death and destruction^ 

Leaving his baggage and mihtary treasure 
under a strong guard, the emperor marched 
from Adrianople to attack the Goths, who were 
encamped about twelve miles distant. * lfy somfe 
mistake, <the right wing arrived in sight of the 
enemy a considerable time' before the, left; and 
the soldiers of the latter, jn endeavouring* to' 
quicken their pace, were thrown into unavoid¬ 
able confusion. The treachery of Fritigcrn, one 
of the emperor’s lieutenants, forwarded the suc¬ 
cess of his countrymen the Goths t and in a short 
.time the imperial cavalry fled before the Gothic 
sq&’adronsj while the Reman infantry* abandoned 
r\ a nd surrounded on every side* was brokeJi 
* JLg" and cut to pierts. Valens, wounded and 
* deserted by his guards* is said to have 

been 



been removed from the fiefd of battle by a few 
faithful adherents to a # neighbouring cottage, 
Which/ white they endeavoured to 'dress his 
wound, was set on fire by the enemy^ and m it 
was consumed the emperpr of the East. A boy, 
who escaped from a window, alone survived to 
jfdo rm the barbarians of the inestimable prize 
they had lost by their rash conflagration. 

•In this unfortunate battle, beside # the emperor, 
twogcnerals, tuy great officers of the palace, thirty- 
JtnbuneS, and two thirds ol the Roman army, 
peflshed. The.rcmaibder was only saved by th$ ap¬ 
proach of tife night, atyl the calm courage of Victor 
and Rkhomer, amidst the general consternation. 

The pri8e of the Goths was elated by their 
yictory, but their avarice was disappointed by 
, the obstinate resistance of Adrianople, m which 
the greatest part ot the mipcual wealth had been 
Secured.* At length, laismg .the siege, they 
poured into the suburbs of Constantinople ; and 
While they gneed with admiration on the im¬ 
perial capital of the East, a party of Saracens, 
in the Roman pay, rushing from one of the gates,^ 
.put them lo the rout. The Guths retiring, pos-* 
scssod themselves of the narrow pass.of Succi 
defiles of Mount Ilaemu*, whence they 
gradually spread themselves as far as the confines 
of Italy and the Adriatic Sea. 

On the first reception of these barbarians into 
the fmpire, their sons had been distributed 
though the cities of the East. Those youths 
evincing a disposition, oifthe death of Valens, to. 
deliver themselves from •bondage, became ♦he 
victims of an itidvft'riniinate slaughter in every 
place where they resided;*and by this cruel po- 
ROMEf—in. T hty 



iicy the eastern empire was delivered irom tnciT 
machinations. 

By the‘death of Valens, Gratian,f^xclu»ivu of 
his share ot the west, found himself! possessed of 
the whole eastern empire; a buiden which 1ns 
modesty taught hnn he was unable to bear, unas- ' 
listed and alone. Indeed, from the description 
given us of tlx* miseiablc state of theempireut this 
time, by contempoiary authors, it is evident that * 
a youth of twenty, and a child of ten, years of age, 
must be incompetent to manage so mighty a iVa- 
* chinfc*, composed of such jarring and discordant 
elements. “ 'Hie w hole country/* say they, “from 
Constantinople to the Italian Alps is wet r \s,^th R*-, 
man blood. Sc\ tlu.i, Thiace, Macedfifiia, Darda- 
ma, Dacia, 'I hesjal), Acliaia, Epira, Dalmatia, 
Pannonia, and Gaul, swarm with Goths, Surma- . 
tians,(^uadi, Nuns, Vandal-*, Franks, Geripans, and 
Maicoinans. Nothing has escaped their rapacity; 
ell milks and have suffeied from IhciPfury. 
Ilow many eminent persons of either sex, how 
many consecrated vngins, have undergone tho 
most d lea dull hardships as the pi eludes only of 
a haul captivity ! t Bishops have been'massacred 
with their cleigy; churclies destroyed, and the 
most beautiful/•ountries entered with ashes." 

To aggiavate tho^c Calamities, the Roman 
Hi my, on the defeat of Valens, had in one day 
lost its bravest officers, and best-tried soldiers; 
while tho enemy had gamed additional Confi¬ 
dence, and were mspiied with fresh vigour^lo 
dale and to endure. Giatian, howcve% having 
gathered .the wrecks t of the forces together, 
united them with his own untouched legions, and' 
thus opposed a barrict against the further' pro¬ 
gress of the burbuucuis. 
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But alT his \alom and aH lus activity would 
probably h%vc been 11 \.un, bad ho not been 
assisted by f ihcoclos u% aduw nds cilkd, Ike 
Gu\if, whom In pn waled on to btceAue ^ ^ 
his a c6 ociute in the h mdisand toil- of ' ‘ 

tjupue. It sterns, irnln 1, that, (jIcMj m ' 
iu this choice was wiling l > atom, in *be poison 
oi the sois, ioi the injustice >uth led by 11 eo- 
dosms, thefathu, thueyeais b< tf> e. 1 his il- 
lultuoiis guitftl, altei subtli. nlint.i n, and by 
b|> MCtouous a*ms ic'Kitcl juatc to Ainca, 
p^usltd 041 !i v(«dIoltJ <it ( nlbi^e, a uttim to 
hiscn^uus i tlummatois, who, un lu fnlst accu¬ 
sations, Inert practised on tin nic\pciienic cf Inc 
young empeioi, and estoUtd a sent net of ton¬ 
'd* inflation hom him agamst one of his lx st tncnds. 
Theodosius the younger, attei lu f d 1 u's death, 
letmu to Spam, while he lred m obscumy, at 
tlu ftme C?i ltian summoned him to shne. the 
thionc of ilu # List. It appeals*that he was jp- 
luctantly diawnhom the ti ampul scenes of pm ate 
life,, but having onct assumed the icms ol cm- 
7>uc, # hc managed them with tntigy and decision. * 
(iiatian having placed tliefn lh such able hands,» 
returned towaids tlituest, sati hod wtth Ins on- 
$jfnul goUininent, but«scnt his tn other \ alcnti- 
man to Milan, unflei the guidance of ln-> mother 
Judina. 

Under these cinpeiois, riligion was chcnshcd, 
and its ministeis obtained a \eiy powulul in¬ 
fluence, in the state JJnlortunatcly, lioweui, 
hn the peace of mankind, and the cicdrt of 
Chustiamty, botl^ the pimces and the eccle¬ 
siastics weu diuiVd ui jhen opinions At the 
comt o4Grattan the Catholics picwuled; at that 
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of Valenti nian, a Violent A nanism ; and in the 
east, thcdepaitraent of Theodosius^ the oppbs- 
ing sects were numerous: but the .orthodoxy of 
the emperor, during his reign, absorbed the 
whole of them. Indeed, to him belongs the 
glory of subduing the Anan heresy, and abolish¬ 
ing the worship of idols in the Roman world. The 
prthodbx faith of Theodosius was confirmed by an 
argument adapted to the meanest capacity. He 
„ had contorted the title of Augustus on his elfipst 
Hwm ‘Arcadius; and the two princes were seated 
on a throne to receive the homage of their subjects. 
Amphilochius, bishop of lcenium, app^oachod 
Theodosius with reverence, but accosted his son 
with familiarity. The indignant monarch gave 
orders that the rustic prelate should be in- 
•stantly driven from his presence ; but while the 
guards were thrusting him out, the dextrous po¬ 
lemic exclaimed^ “ Such is the treatment, O em- 
4> peror! which the King of licavep has prepared 
“ for those impious men who affect to worship the 
** Father, but refuse to acknowledge the equal 
“ majesty of his divine Son!" Theodosius ijiune* _ 
- diately embraced' the bishop, and having by a 
Solemn e^fict proclaimed his*own faith, branded ail 
who dissented from it with the appellation of' 
heretics. A council at Constantinople completed 
the theological system of Nice ; and the edicts of 
the emperor denounced the severest penalties 
against all gains aye rs: but these penal edicts 
were seldom enforced : ^Theodosius was too mdeh 
c aQhiistiai) to embrue his hands in the blood of his " 
subjects on account of their religious principles. 

1 Before we resume the narrative of civil and 
military events, it seems proper-to observe, that 

. about 
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about tbi* period first appeared those hermits or 
anchov«>t$, Jtlu; forerunners of the monks, whose 
lives and functions \aucd, according to the tunes 
in wHich they li\ed. • 

These anchorets, panting with an earnest desire 
.to attain perfection, retired into places icmotc 
from the dangerous temptations and corruptions 
. of cities, and thus proved that they thought their 
virtue was vulnerable. More studious to avoid 
evil than to da good, they confined themselves to 
isolated regions, and allowed themselves no in¬ 
tercourse ^ltii their fellow-men beyond what the 
strictest necessity required. The caverns of the 
Thebifisf ii^Jigypt received many of these ; others 
fixed on spots less dreary, or united in commu- 
•mtics, encouraging each other to virtue, by the 
force of reciprocal example, and lived under a 
commo$ governor of their own election. 

this latter description seem to have been 
those who led a lecluse life lh the vicinity of 
Constanfeopfe, Antioch, and other large cities. 
Sepaiatca by voluntary seclusion from society, 
|he duties which called them to the participation 
of th*e holy in^steiies of religion m public, kept 
up a communicationjbetvvecn them and the peo- 
p*e. From their exemplary lile*it wgS natural 
to suppose*they should be looked up to by the 
vulgar with avre aud veneration; and to give 
cun^ncy to any opinion* it was necessary to gam 
over the chiefs of these recluses, who thus be- 
came formidable instruments, cither for or against 
the government. " • 

Whilst the bishops and other subordinate mi¬ 
nisters of religion? used gprsuasion and exhorta¬ 
tion against idolatry, the emperors and governor* 

1 3 in 
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In their edicts spared 0 not the severer ones of pro* 
hibition. in all places c thc use of spcrifica wa$ 
forbidden, the consecrated property was confis¬ 
cated, and" the hopes of the Pagans were Extin¬ 
guished by the demolition of the temples, many 
of which were the most beautiful and splendid 
monuments of Grecian architecture. Severe pe¬ 
nalties proscribed the worship of any inanimate * 
idol, and the majesty of Jupiter was degraded 
by a decree of the senate of Rome. If #ie 
statues of the gods were preserved, it was oi\ 4 y 
by way of curiosity; and the parapharnalia of 
goddesses became the ornament of the Rom^ji 
ladies. Such a revolution indeed took place in 
religion, that in a few years after the death of 
Theodosius, not a vestige of Polytheism was» 
visible to the eye of the legislator. 

The early fame of Grattan was equal to that of 
the most celebrated princes. Before he had finish¬ 
ed his twentieth year, he had endeared himself by 
bis amiable disposition, affable manners, courage, 
and conduct, both to his soldiers, his friends, and 
bis people. The succeeding years, however, ^of bin 
reign undermined, in some degree, that reputa- * 
jtion,' th$ basi$ of which had been laid with so 
much care. While he acted by the advice of tbe* 
faithful counsellors of his father, he was a pattern 
for princes; but when time or accident had re¬ 
moved those, he became the dupe of leasable but 
I more pliant, ministers, who flattered his errors, 
^or even created them. « The guard of pei%on 
was entrusted to the AJani, and he participated 
In the rude and indecorous amusements of these * 
barbarians; while the«disgraceful spectacle filled . 
the legions with grief and indignation. , 
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The revolt of Maximum irf Britain soon decided 
the fate of £ratian. This hold adventurer was a 
native of Spain; the countryman, the fellow-sol- 
diet, mid the rival of Theodosius, whose elevation 
he had regarded with envy and resentment. The 
events of his life had long fixed him in Britain ; 
and some say that he had married a daughter of 
one of the principal persons in Caernarvonshire* 
Howc\er this may be, the soldiers, ta concert with 
tjjb provincial^, with a tumultuary but unanimous 
?f)icc, proclaimed him emperor. He declares him¬ 
self that ly; was compelled to assume the imperial 
3,urplc^ but the moment that he had violated his 
allegiance* he’extended bis ambition beyond the 
limits of Biitain, and'prudently resolved to anti¬ 
cipate the designs of Gratian: he invaded Gaul 
With a ^powerful fleet and army, chiefly composed 
of Britons # ; and the soldiers of Gratian, instead 
of opposing his march, received him with joyful 
acclamations Sucll disgust Tiad the emperor 
given to his legionary soldiers, that his standard 
was almost universally deserted ; and the un¬ 
happy Gratian fled towards Lyons with a feeble* 
train of three hundred horfe. He might still 
have reached in safety the dominions*of his bro¬ 
ther, ha’d he not bee» deccived*by the perfidious 
protestations of the governor of the province, 
who delayed his progress till the general of the 
cawalry of Maximus came up; when the emperor 
of the West was delivered into.his hands, and 
iSstantly put to death, after a reign of eight 

* Tliis is the first»recordcd invasion of the Continent 
by the natives of this island How many fatal ones have 
taken place since! 
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years, iu the twenty-fifth year of his age. With 
him perished Mellobaudcs, king of the Franks. 

The rapid succession of events rendered it 
impossible for Theodosius to prevent life ca- 
. tastrophe of his benefactor ; and he had scarcely 
time to concert Ins measures for revenging the 
death of Gratian, before an ambassador arrived 
from Maximus to justify his conduct, and Jo* 
offer tenns of accommodation. The conditions 
proposed were m the high tone of an independent 
sovegagn, and not of an usui per. Maximus 
held out only the alternative of pt'f^ce or war; 
and declared, that if Ins* friendship and his 
claims were rejected, he was prcpure*j«tcf flispute 
. in bdttle the empire of the.world. 

The voice of honour and of gratitude called* 
aloud oil Theodosius to rctoit defiance, but his si¬ 
tuation suggested milder councils. The a^assinof 
Gratian possessed the most wailikc provinces of 
the empire. The fcast was exhausted by the Gothic 
war; and the barbarians of the north menaced the 
very existence of the Roman name. These consi¬ 
derations induced Theodosius to accepj the alii-* 
,ance of the tyrant^ but fie stipulated that Maxi¬ 
mus should content himself with the counlncs 
j beyond thfcAlps*and thatYalentiniau, the brother 

Gratian, should be secured in tin? Sbveieignty 
of Italy, Africa, and the western lllyricum. This 
prince, who was entirely undei the guidance qf his 
mother Justina, a zealous Ai inn and a favourer 
of that hcresv, soon found himself embroiled wdh, 
his catholic subjects, paiticulaily with Ambrose, 
arefibishop 'of JVJilan. Tdaximus, not ignorant 
of the icligious squabbles witch agitated his 
court, secretly meditated a doign of turning 

* them 
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them to hi* own accounj, and of uniting Italy 
to his other dominions, in violation of the treaty 
he hrcLjus-t concluded. 

That he might occupy without resistance the 
passes of the Alps, he p.cssed Dominus, the ambas¬ 
sador of Valcntuiian, to accept a considerable 
body of troops for the service of a Pannonian war. 
This daugcrous offer was incautiously accecled to; 
and the murch of the auxiliaries was directed by 
thetambassado*in person. The artful Maximus, 
however, followed silently in the rear ; and th«* 
appearance* of his cavalry first anuouuccd his 
hostile jptcntions to the sovereign of Italy. 

Justina Mid her son placed their only hopes in 
flight, and reached Aqnileia in safety; but 
tlvoading the event of a siege, she lesolved to 
throw herself on the powerful protection of 
Theodosius. Accordingly, embarking with Va¬ 
lenti ntlan, she landed at Thes^lonica. Mean¬ 
while, the subjects of Valeutinian readily sub¬ 
mitted to the usurper, aud Maximus for a short 
time was undisputed ruler ot the West. 
t • Theodosius received his suppliants with affec¬ 
tionate conccin, and uistant preparations were 
made for checking *he boundl^s anpition of 
TVfaximus, whose fate tvas decided in the short 
space of two months. The steady valour ^ ^ 
of the Gauls and Germans, m the pay of * 
the flbuiper, was confounded by the dex¬ 
trous evolutions of the cavalry of t-l;e Goths, the 
I tuns, swid the Alani. The tyrant himself ap- # 
peared destitute of milipuy skill and personal 
courage; his forces, under the conduct of his 
brother Marcellinus, weifc defeated in a sharp 
conflict 4>n the banks of the Save; and Theo¬ 
dosia 
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dosius pushed forward with such diligence into 
the chan/]paign part of Italy* that Maximus had 
scarcely Line to shut the gates of Aquileia 
against the victor. 

The disaffection of that garrison hastened the 
down tat of the usurper, who, disrobed of the un- . 
perial ornaments, was conducted to the camp of 
Theodosius, and abandoned to the vengeance* of 
the soidieis, who instantly beheaded him. His 
son Victor, whom he had createS Caisar, uiflcler-* 
weift the same fate, and Ins biothei Marccllinus 
:had fallen in battle. To |ns wile ard daughter, 
Theodosius shewed the greatest clemeqpy, and . 
assigned them an honourable and independent for¬ 
tune. No search was made after the adheients of 
Maximus; and the emperor of the East, having 
annexed to the states of Valenti man those pro¬ 
vinces which had been rescued fiom the usuipcr, 
after spending tjie winter at Milan, made his tri¬ 
umphal entry into llomc next spring, and then 
proceeded to Constantinople. 

No sooner was he withdrawn, than the aspir¬ 
ing ministers of the humane but timid Valeti- 
tinian b^gan to domineer over their master. lie 
was no\y, in a^great measure, directed by Arbo- 
gastes, a Frank, whom ®thc soldiers^ had raised, 
without the consent of the emperor, to the rank 
of general. This man had fought with zeal and 
success in the cause of Valentinian, during the 
revolt of Maximus; but his arrogance increasing 
with his services, and the facility of hiscmas&r’s 
disposition, he. at la^t became insupportable. 
'"Still, however, the, youthful ^emperor had not' 
the courage to pronounce a dismissal to his inso-.. ’ v 
lent servant; but he threw him a paper*, 1 ,contain- 
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ing his discharge, and jprdfejs to retire. The 
haughty Arbogastcs, having read it, replied, 
** My authority does not depend on the* smile or 
46 the fipwn ot a monarch," and contemptuously 
tore the mandate. The indignant prince was with 
* difficulty restrained from chawing his suroid; and 
a few days attcr this quarrel, Valentiman was 
found strangled in his apartment. The ^ p 
.crime, of Albogastes was represented to the ' . 
world as the voluntary etleot of the cm- * 
•pcior's despair; his body was conducted to Mi¬ 
lan, and his .funeral oration pronounced*by 
Ambrose, whom he htyl often opposed. Thus fell 
Yarieiituygn the second, m the twentieth year of 
his age; aldfi?regretted tor the good he had done, 
as for that which was hoped from him in future* 

. The aitful Frank did not think proper to as¬ 
sume the.purple lumsilt, but lmcslcd with it 
Engpmus; who had ouginallv been a teacher of 
svm miiiar, aiterwaids ot i he tone.; and at last 
had made his way to honour and distinction by 
his reputation for eloquence. This man Arbo- 
gasles had long fitvouied, and now made him the 
(obi o£ his ambition, m promoting him to a 
dangerous throne, which he knew he cguld not, 
Bojje to fill himself,* By the direction* of hi$ 
patron, the .new erqperSr sent ambassadors to 
Theodosius, who amused them with expressions, 
of friendship, till lie had time to prepare for, 
war. •Two years, were thus spent on both sides 
.idi professing dispositions to peace; but at the 
same time exerting their power to support 
^heir respective claims hy/orce of arms. Euge¬ 
ni us, in order to strengthen his party, took the 
Tagans under his proteeflon; and under his. 

auspices 



auspices Polythefem r made its last struggle. The 
senate of Home having supplicated him to restore 
the revenues to the temple, and to sanction their 
sacrifices, f he politically granted their demands ; 
and when'Theodosius marched against him, the 
Christians, menaced with disgrace and persecution, 
put up their urtited prayers for his salety and suc¬ 
cess. Their vows and predictions were ably sup ■ 
portedTjy the diligence of the imperial gener&ifi, 
Slilicho and Thomasius, and thc c rlifferent bipds 
of Iberians, Arabs, and Goths, among the tatter 
of whom was the renowned Alaric,,who acquired 
the first knowledge of the 3 art of war, under the 
standard of Theodosius. * 

Arbogastes, who juled the western empire in 
the name of Eugcnius, attempted not to defend 
the extent of a»\vide and vulnerable fiontier;. 
but fixed his station on the confines t of Italv. 
Theodosius beheld with astonishment the ramp 
of the Gauls and Germans, which occupied the 
country extending to Aquiloia and the banks of 
the river Frigidus. Undismayed, however, by 
' numerous obstacles, he began the attack, and 
placed in the frogt his barbarian allied, tern thou-, 
sand of \$hom perished m the field, without mak- 
" ing any impression on thc‘ camp of the enemy. 
"Theodosius, under cover of the night, retired to the 
^adjacent hills, filled with the utmost disquietude; 
and the vigilant Arbogastes detached a line of 
troops ta surround hrm. The next dawn disco¬ 
vered to Theodosius his danger, and at the s#ine 
. instant dispelled his apprehensions. A° friendly 
message from the leader of this detachment, ex¬ 
pressed their inclination to dtwt the standard of 
the usurper. c 
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With this unexpected reinforcement, Theodo¬ 
sius icnctvcd his attack on ihecampof his rival; 
aud a violent tempest, which suddenly rose tiom 
the eastjdriving the dust in the faces of tfo; enemy, 

# seconded the efforts of the pious emperor. The 
superstition of the Gauls magnified the terrors of 

* thelstorm ; and they yielded without shame to the 
•invisible powers of Ilcaven. The head of J£uge- 
"nius was separated from his body, asJic prostrat¬ 
ed himself at th%fcet of Theodosius ; and Arbo- 
gastes, by a voluntary death, escaped the moiti- 
Jication of yielding to the conqueror.* 

After the defeat of Eugeni us, the Roman world 

* acknowledge the sole authority of Theodosius, 
who made a lenient useqf his victory, aud instead 
cd persecuting his pagan subjects who had em¬ 
braced the cause of the late usurper, he endea¬ 
voured to* open their eyes and to withdraw them 
from tl^eir error. But though merciful to their 
persons, lie destroyed, with the rttost determined 
steal, every mflnument erected to false Gods, 
whom he pursued into Egypt, their cradle,—into 
Gjteeee, their empire,—and llonie, that universal 

* tempicfwhere they were all assembled. And to 
shew the superiority of the Christian religion over 
paganism, his own example taught humility and 

. forgiveness of injuries; though political necessity, 
on some occasions, obliged him to use or permit a 
rigou£ contrary to his natural disposition for cle¬ 
mency. 

'Iflhe inhabitants of Antioch having shewn the 
grossest Insult to the imperial family, after ex¬ 
periencing many marks ctf the favotirof Th^- 
dosius, were sentenced to extirpation in a me- 
*itoent of wrath; but the bishop Flavian inter- 
ROME.—ni. g ceding 
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ceding in their behalf, they obtained a free 
pardon, and the only,sufferers were those who 
had been executed by the command sof the 
governor who took upon him to levenge his 
master’s cause. . ' 

The massacre at Thcssalonica, however, re¬ 
flects little credit on the memory of the emperor 
of th^ East. The citizens having killed their 
governor, fo 4 r refusing to release a charioteer \i\\o 
had attempted to violate a wogian of qu^ity, 
Theodosius was urged to send his soldiers against * 
the place. What outers they received aie un¬ 
known; but they entered the totfn sword in 
hand, and surrounded the people assembled* at 
the Circensian games, slew upwards of seven 
thousand of them, without distinction of age, sc*>^ 
or condition, and without discriminating the in¬ 
nocent fi um the guilty. 

St. Ambrose, then bishop of Milan, having 
heaid of this horrible execution, sent a monituiy 
epistle to the emperor, and exhorted him to ex¬ 
piate his fault by sincere repentance. When 
Theodosius next visited Milan, he was proceeding 
as usual to the cathedral to assist in the ealebra-. 
tion of Uiq divine mysteries, but was repelled by 
the pontiff, who declared him excluded from {he 
communion till, by a public^penance, he had ex¬ 
piated so public a crime. The emperor submit¬ 
ted, and returning to his palace m tears, per¬ 
formed with humility the offices prescribed by 
the canons ofthe church. ■ 

Theodosius died so 5 n after at Mi km oi a 
dw&psy, in the fiftiethoycar of his age, after a 
prosperous and, on the wholes a glorious reign 
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of sixteen years, leaving to*his son, Arcadius, 
the throne of Constantinople, and to Jlononus 
the sceptre of the West. They had both, tor 
some finie, obtained the title ot Augustuv; 
though the former was only eighteen, and the 
latter no more than eleven, at their father'* 
death. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


The Reigns of Arcadius and Honorim — Theo- 
r dosius II. and Valenfinian Til. 

A £ I? UFINUS was appointed guardisfn or* 
.>P,* * A minister to Arcadius, and Stilicho to 
xt ' J ' * Honoiius. If these two persons were not 
rivals under Theodosius, They soon became so 
thiough mutual jealousy of power undef his sons, 
to'ho, out of respect to their fathci’s memory anti 
viitucs, were acknowledged by the unanimous 
consent of mankind, emperors of the East and 
West Rufinus, by birth a Gascon, afjd whose 
character is stained with the imputation of every 
crime, had risen by the favour of Theodosius to 
the prefecture of the East Repossessed dili¬ 
gence and capacity; but pride, malice, and co¬ 
vetousness, tarnished all his valuablp qualities. 
Stilicho, on the other hand, was of Vandal origin 
and his strength and stature admirably fitted him 
for the profession of arips, in which lie had at¬ 
tained a high rank, by his prudence and valour. 
A partner in the glory of Theodosius, which his 
conduct had often exalted, the dying monarch had 
recommended to him, with his lastbieath, the 
care ofhis sons, and of the republic. The person 
and court of Honorius, at Milan, readily acknow¬ 
ledged th<t ascendant bf Stilicho; but he soon 
shewed a desire of that ( superiority in the govern¬ 
ment of the East also, which, he averred, had 

1 liApn 
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been destined for him by .Theodosius, during the 
minority of Ms sons. * . 

In fcrdcr to defend himself against^tbose pre¬ 
tensions ltufinus projected marrying his daughter 
to his imperial pupil, convinced that the lather- 
ih-law of the empeior would base no competition 
to fear, and even stood a chance of being asso¬ 
ciated with his son-in-law in the purple. While 
hejndnlged tl^so illusory hopes, Lucian, count 
# of the East, having incurred the resentment of 
the emperor, by his disobedience to an lihju&t 
order, Aicftdius committed his punishment to the 
re\eng*f}il Rufinas, the former patron ol the ac¬ 
cused. who 1 , with a malignant joy, undertook a 
rapid tourney fioin Constantinople to Antioch of 
% eight handled miles, to see the vengeance, which 
he had pi ompted, executed on the unhappy of¬ 
fender. • Without going tlirough any of the custo- 
inaty forms of justice, Lucian wins condemned by 
his peisecutor to suffer death by tor¬ 

ture ; and no sooner had ltufinus perpetrated the 
inhuman act, than he returned with similar speed 
. to Const.ihtjriople, in order to fasten the nuptials 
ot his daughter, whom lie intended to bestow on 

O' i 

Jttis. emperor of the Ehst. 

Hm v\Liie the pijpteA was satiating his revenge 
at A numb, a conspnacy ot the subordinate mi¬ 
ne teis directed by Eutropius, the gieat chani- 
}>i-jl?nn, undeimined his influence in the palace. 
.ARadius felt no partial attachment to the daugh- 
tei bf ltufinus, but listened with eager attention 
to the description, and# gazed with .rapture*on 
tin* picture, of i^Kloxia, the daughter ot Rauto, 
n general of the 1'ianks, ^n the sei vice of Home, 
who, after the death of hei father, had been 
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brought tap lu a family of distinction tt Constan¬ 
tinople. TJie emperor had so carefully concealed 
his real Resigns, that the marriage proceuioo set 
out as if to espouse the daughter of Bu&otis, hut 
when they came opposite the house where Eu- 
doxia resided, it stopped all at once, and the 
principal eunuch entering, invested her with 
the imperia] robes, and conducted her to the 
palace and arms of Arcadius. f 

The secrecy and success of this conspiracy 
died an indelible ridicule on the character of the 
minister, who was wounded to the ^ery core by 
the frustration of his plans; but white > he was 
converting his wealth to the support of his de¬ 
clining influence at the court of Constantinople, 
he was alarmed by the approach of a very formi¬ 
dable rival in the person of Stihcho, master-gene¬ 
ral of the empire of the West, who had under¬ 
taken to lead hack the eastern troops that had 
been employed in the civil war against Eugcnius. 

In order to supplant this dreaded chief, and to 
'#estder himself necessary to the emperor, Hufinus, 
by underhand practices, stirred up the' Goths arid 
Vandals Jo invade his dominions; and horrible 
were tho-excesses committed by these barbarians, 
under their leader AlaW. fc They passed over 
into Greece, which they ravaged without oppo¬ 
sition ; and though Stihcho offered to turn the 
forces which he commanded against them*,' Ar- 
dtadius, in consequence of the insidious advitje of 
Huflnus, forbade him to advance; and desired 
thet the troops of the £ast, which hd had united # 
to his own, might be sent b&ck. The prompt 
obedience of the gene&l of the West evinced his 
kyilty to the world; but that his revere jnight 
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not sleep, he gov# the change of the borrowed 
J agio ns* to hisdatimate friend Gainas, a*Goth. 

On their approach to Constantinople, Arcadius 
came otit to meet them, accompanied by*his minifc- 
ter. The young emperor they received with accla¬ 
mations ; hot, on a signal given, they fell upon Rufi- 
nus, and instantly dispatched him. His mangled 
body was abandoned to the brutal fury of thft popu¬ 
lace ; but his wife and daughter were protected by a 
religious sanctuary, and permitted afterwards to 
spend their lives in a-peaceful retirement at Jeru¬ 
salem. • # 

But, .though Stilicho gratified his revenge by 
tire murder*tif his rival, his ambition was disap- : : 
pointed. The emperor Arcadius preferred the* 
obsequious arts of the eunuch Eutropius, to tho 
Stern-gem us of a foreign warrior. The charms of 
Eudoxia; and the sword of Gainas, who had been 
]>revailed on to accept the station^of master-gene¬ 
ral of the ?£ast„ till they were divided by jealousy, 
supported the authority of Eutropius; and, at a 
moment when union was most necessary, the sub¬ 
jects qf Arcadius and Hononus were instructed by 
their respective masters to view each other m a 
hostile light. 

The people, who had* rejoiced at the death of 
RufUus, soon foiwuf that they had gained nothing 
by the change. Eutropius was stained with all 
the flees of his predecessor m office, without pos¬ 
sessing any of his engaging qualities. The old 
jpuSuch was cruel, deceitful, ungrateful, and sus- 
jweio^s. He distrusted $11 whom he did not j^er- 
sopajiy like, and jjarticularly those who had been 
his benefactors. Stilicho? still animated with a 
desire o£ regulating the aftaifs of A ie East, md 

preventing 
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preventing their final 171 in which lie foresaw would 
involve tilt* West, had returned taoG recce to op- 
pose the devastations of AJane in that Country. 
Eutropius, as jealous.of his preponderance as 
Rufinas had been, sent him an imperial mandate 
to forbear this officious attention and to retire; 
and that he might not offend by halves, he pro- 
eured'a decree to declare the minister of Htfno- 
nus a traitor to the empire; and caused all his 
property in the East to be confiscated and sold. 1 
The prudent Stilicho, instead yf persisting to 
force the inclinations ol A^rcadius, lift him to his 
unworthy favourites, and prepared to« assist the 
majesty of the western empire by th£ punishment 
of Geldo the Moor. This man having been in¬ 
vested with the command of Africa, by Theodosius, 
had for twelve years exercised his tyranny over 
those unhappy provinces, and gradually usurped 
the administration of justice and oi the finances 
without account, and without coniroul. Apprised 
of the designs of Stilicho against linn, hoaddiesscd 
Ins homage to the feeble Arcadius, and the mi¬ 
nisters of Constantinople took ypon them to urge 
their ineffectual claim; while the geneial of the 
West, dp> pi sing then interference, tliought proper 
to oppose Mascezcl, a y’Uungei brother of the ty¬ 
rant of Afnca, and a zealous Christian, to the 
power of that usuipei. Mascezel, who had been 
obliged to flee for ins life to the court of Pftilan, 
and whose innocent children hud been murdered 
by their inhuman uncle, eagerly accepted the 
conmssion that was g^ven him, in older to have 
an opportunity of rcvenging.piivate as well as 
public wrongs, and kidding in Africa with a body 
of veteran troops, obtained almost a •bloodless 
**- tietorv, 
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victory, Geldo, deserted bv hfe troops, attempted 
to escu[y; into jhp East; but being seized and con¬ 
fined, avoided by a voluntary death the tortures 
which he had reason to expect from his’incenscd 
• and victorious brother. Mascczel, however, did 
. not Jong survive his victoiy : the court of Milan 
had received him at his return with affected ap- 
‘plukise but secret jealousy ; and soon alter it) pas¬ 
sing through a river, he was forcibly*dismounted 
ironfhis hoisc, Aid drowned. 

The joy at Milan for the recovery of Africa, 
was succeeded by the # marriage of Maria, the 
daughter of Sulicho, to her cousin Hononus, 
who was th«i ouly fourteen years of age. The 
consummation of the royal nuptials were, how¬ 
ler, delayed by the frigidity or impotence of the 
^ empeiui; and Maria died a virgin after being ten 
years a wife. It was soon discovered that Hono- 
rms was without talents and without passions. 
Amused with feeding poultiy amf similar avoca- 
tions, he was content to slumber through life; 
and, duiing an eventful reign of twenty-cight 
•>ears, it is scaicely necessary to mention his name* 
But the valour and abilities of tlifc master-general, 
for a long time compensated for the incapacity 
afflfl indolence of the monarch, ami repelled the 
invasion of the barbauaus who now multiplied 
their attacks in all quarters. 

11 * Goths, probably invited by the treachery 
of Ruhnus, under the cjnducl of .the renowned 
, Alafic, Ijad spread their devastations to the veiy 
walls of Constantinople. That celebrated l**ai|pr 
^had solicited the cogimanS of the Roman armies; 
but beiug iejecte8, he tuaverscd the plains of 
Thessaly ,and Macedonia, deluged the fields of 
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Phoris and Boeotia \wth Ins myiiacb of barba¬ 
rian, i*nd all Gieccc successive!} felt tjic tdioi 
of his ayns. 

'lhe last hope of the people was now placed on 
Stilicho, who a-u\dnc<d to chastise the imadcis 
P of G’eocc. The mountainous count*v ot 
* Aicudia, was long the tlicdUc of a doubt- 
' ful ct utdt between the two gcnuals , but 
t* e shill ot tin Pi mans pics ailed, and the Goths 
muc last i um mete 1 b\ a stiong line of cncuiii- 
\dilation Stilicho, confident of uctoiy, bad ic- 

Und tiom the c tenc ot action, to tsijny the thca- 
tucal games of he Gice» where he u cencd the 


mortify mg intelligence, tl it Alauc, by crju d it- 
solutmu and addicss, had escaped with his « nets 
into the doim nobs of the cinpeioi of tin 1 a*4, 
and concluded a tied tv with ins mini’-U v*, b> which 
he ua ircogniscd jnaster-Qencial of llfyntum 
Stilici.o immccnetel} wiMidicw, and the la til 
enemy of Rome, by \ntue of Lis office, obtained th< 
power and watched tot the occa ion ol clinching 
Li^ soldiu* with the accumulated spoils of Rome 
Remloicnm his aiiny with lush horelcsjof bu-, 
batl.ins, Aldiic pcnctiated into It'll 1 , and ap- 
protchfiil thopahiCe of JVfllan befoiethe cmpetoi 
was sensible ot Ins danger. t Stilichq elideivouud 


to miniate the lesolution < t Ilonoiius to hold mil, 


and ascombng the Alps m the midst of wintc*, 
sumni( nctl to tin defence of Italy the most Vinoti 
tloops of the West— o\en the legion which had 
been placed to guaid the wall of BiUain, was 
hastily recalled. & 

Duiing the absence of St.bcho, the Goths ad- 


\anc< J with each impetuosity, that Ilonotius was 
oblig* d to fly, aud at last took slicdtci* within the 

ioilili® 



fortification of Asta, a town of Liguria. Alaric 
iitstantly funned the siege qf that place ; and it is 
piobablt| would have soon fniced the emperor of 
the West to the disgrace of a capitulation, had 
not the !vturii -of his master-general, with nu- 
"mcious forces saved hnn. Stihcho cut his way 
•through the Gothic camp under the walls of 
Asta ; in consequence of which, thp chiefs of the 
Gotfnc nation vveie inclined to letieat; but the 
intrepid Alaric tj^clared, he was resolved to find 
fti Italy, either a kingdom or a grave. 

The Goths afterwards pitching their camp*in . 
the vicinity Gf Polientu, weie surprised by the. 
.vigilances®! Slilicho, while they were calcinating 
the festival oT Easter. Several thousands ^ ^ 
vveie slain, and among the’captives was 4 * 
tje wife of Alai ic, who was compelled 
to nnploiq the clemency of the victor. 

In this battle Alaiic lost the greatest part of 
his infantry, but lie escaped with ins cavalry en¬ 
tire and unbioken; and pressed towaids the gates 
of Rome. The capital was saved by the diligence 
of Stilicho, who, 1 expecting the despair of Ins one- 
^jjJ\puwchas’fcd the refloat of the b^rbauans. Alaiic, 
however, with a characteristic wantot faith, at- 
tgjppting to occupy tjifi city of.Vewitia, buktidi^is 
intentions bejra} cd, apd softer buffering anothersig- 
nal defeat, escaped only by the fleetness of his horse. 

Tin* piovinces being now delivered from the in- 
vasioftof Alaric, Hononuscelebrated his victories 
in tlje imperial city; and on this occasion, for the 
last time,*the inhuman combat of gladiators pol¬ 
luted the amphitheatre of Rome. Rut amid»t 
the acclamations o^tnumph, the emperor of tho 
•West was not insensible of future danger from the 

defence- 



defenceless situatiou ot his palace at Milan; rtnd 
therefore^ to provide Against the worst, he fixed 
on the strong fortress of Ravenna'lor the imperial 
icsidencm llis example was followed by hrs feeble 
successor; and till the* middle of the eighth cen¬ 
tury, this was considered as the capital ot Italy. 

The retreat of Alanc did not long secure peace 
to thc ( distracted empire. Radagaisus soon en¬ 
tered Italy with a foirnidable body ol Huns, but 
was taken prisoner, and put to death by Stilicho.. 
Isaurian robbers ravaged the East, and the Alans 
entered Gaul. Palestine was ravaged by clouds 
of locu&ts ; Asia desolated by earthquakes ; and 
Constantine, a common soldier, being *rttiscd by 
his comrades to the throne of Britain, extended 
his empire beyond the seas. * 

During these disturbances and disasters, Ai" 
radius, the emperor of the East, departed this life 
in the thirty first year of his age, leaving his 
throne to a sort named Theodosius, who was still 
an infant. The reign ofAicadius Ifad been turbu¬ 
lent throughout. Gamas, who, as has been al¬ 
ready mentioned, had taken of Kufinus, at latf 
supplanted Butropius, his own patron, arfd even 
attempted to render himself independent, by sei/- 
ing^a*€tonstctrttincple. Repulsed, -however, Jht 
the inhabitants, he carried dire and sw ord into 
Thrace; but being attacked by Fravitus, who 
routed his army, perished in battle. 

This combination of various circumstances 
would appear to have been propitious to Stilioho: 
he was father-in-law to Honorius; married to his 
adnt, a great minister shod an able general; with - 
a son already arrived $t an aj*e to second him in 
any enterprise. The usurper Constantine had ‘ 
invaded Gaul, and carried his conquests*even into 

Spain; 
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Spain; Alaric still menaced Italy; and the go¬ 
vernment of $8. East hacf devolved oi\achild. 
These united considerations pointed, out the pro- 
pi icty o£ raising such a man as Stilicho^to be an 
associate in the empire;’but though Honorius 
had often experienced his services, which had 
more than once saved him from captivity and 
deajh, he forgot to reward them.' The general 
of the West, on the other hand, had offended the 
Jegidhary sol die A, by the partiality he shewed to 
barbarian recruits, and his enemies taking bold 
of this plea,, endeavoured to persuade the weak 
liononus that his father-in-law held a correspond 
‘ dence with Alaric from interested or ambitious 
motives. Every engine was played off to render 
Stilicho an object of suspicion to the emperor, as 
Jie long had been an object of fear to the cour¬ 
tiers ; and, at last, an order was extorted from the 
ungrateful llonorius for his execution. The mi¬ 
nisters of blood pursued the unfortunate general, 
who, after repressing the ineffectual zeal of his 
followers, submitted his neck to the sword with, 
•manly Resignation. His friends and rcla- ^ ^ 
(Soft. were involved in his fate:*the flight ‘ 
of lys son Euchenus was intercemgjl^ and * 
lit^was soon after slam^andHis daughter Ther- 
niantia, who had succeeded her sister Maria, as 
auothcr virgin empress, was divorced. Among 
the adherents of Stilicho was Claudian, who has 
immortalized the martial deeds of his patron, 
aud*who A by suppliant condescension, escaped 
the danger that menaced hin^ # 

'' Though the foreign, auxiliaries, who had been 
, attached to the person of £tilicho, lamented his 
late, yet Jthe desire of revenge for his death was 
rome.'-’-iii* H checked 
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chocked by an apprehension for their wives and 
children, who were detained as .hostages in the 
strong cities of Italy. The absurd and cptcciablc 
riuelty 6f Olympius, who succeeded the martial 
btilicho, involved in 'one promiscuous slaughter, 
these pledges for the fidelity of the baibunans in 
the imperial pay; who now camp to avenge, by 
impUuablc hostility, this base violation of (he 
Jaws of honour and humanity. To Alaric l{iey 
cast a look of hope, and, hhc*k wise pohtfcmu 
hft*receivcd their proffered set vices, and then sub* 
milted to Uonoiius the alternative, ot peace, 01 
the payment ot a stipulated sum. 1 hat he might 
hasten the dehbeiauons to which 'this proposal* 

. p gave rise, he laid siege to Rome, which he 
, * 1 educed to the most dieadtul cxlicnul,. 

His icquest being acceded to, he ictucd. 
feut some delay taking place in regard to the pay¬ 
ment uifoui thousand pounds of gold, lit* icturned 
again and invested the ancient mistiess ot the 
world. 


Dunng the long period of six hundred ami 
nineteen yea is the scat ot einpne Imd uevei br¬ 
io re bean violated by the presence of a foreign 
cncmv. The population* at this time might 
amount to twelve" Hundred ' thousand men; fmt 
tbfe nobles wcie totally sunk in luxury and ehc- 
nnnacy, and the populace, viie and wretched, 
had been continually recruited by the lmu umis- 
sion of slave*, oi the influx ot foingmi^. in 
such a state of universal th’gcneiaey. the Kaftans 
were rather di^pos^d to negoe Kite man to light; * 
and thcieloie i revived as t empeicr Atialus, the 
pradect of the city, who was obtiuded on them by. , 
Alarzc. AVitb this sovereign of his uwji ci cation, 

th«‘ 
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the Kii-'g of the Gotlis entwed into a treaty, and 
once more 1 ase^he siege. , 

At tails, thus elevated to supreme power, and 
finding Alanc withdrawn, no longer considered 
hnaselt as the creature of anothci’s will, but 
changing his sentiments with his condition, pit— 
mined to impose terms on Honorms, with which 
that feeble puncc was pn the point of romjflyincr, 
when his nephew, Theodosius, arrived oppm tame¬ 
ly to his assistance. Arcadius had assigned tin* 
guardianship of his son to Anthemius, a gpeat 
statesman, i^id a person of integrity; and by his 
suggestions, leinlorccd with the succours he had 
received, llGronus lecalled the offer which lie 
had made to Aitalus of* being associated in the 
Empire, and which the upstart hail haughtily n- 
jeeted. Attalus indeed was so intoxicated with 
his slippeiy grandeur, that he even presumed to 
quanel with his protector, who soon deposed 
him iiom his pc;\vor, but refused to deliver him up 
tollonoims. 

Having moi c tlian once tasted the sweets of 
enaction, Alai ic lose m Ins demands, in propui- 
tum to the concessions that weie made to him. 
Tiomevus still the jfuze in dl;^^^£ |b j^Kltows- 
cue it fiom pillage, butics, which only wTetted 
barbanc avarice, and not arms, weie rcsoitcd to. 
Ilononus was dilatory in fulfilling his promises, 
and Marie was active to enfoice them. While 
these weie pa* ley mg, Hmine had made the most 
dreadful.] <n ages iu Home. War had prevented 
the cultivation of the lands ; % and the ports be^ig 
blocked up, the c*t* 7 «ns were reduced to uules- 
cnbablc distress.•Human flesh was publicly sold: 
and molars, shocking to relate! aihe said to have 
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prolonged life by devouring tbeir own offspring. 
r I hose ini series, however, great complicated 
as they appear, were only a prelude to t|be siege, 
or ratlief to those horrors which quickly, ensued, 
The citizens, reduced* to this dreadlul state, 
would ha\e been incapable of a long defence ; t but 
conspiracy shortened the siege, and brought on 
the crisis. The Salarian gate was opened at ivid- 
nightin a moment of despair, and the imperial 
city was abandoned to the licentious lury of the* 
A°D Germany and Scythia. “ All 

' “ the riches of th^ world,” s&id Alaric to 
his soldiers on entering the gate, “ are 
lt here concentred ; to you I abandon tliem ; but 
' 4t I command you to spill the blood of none but 
4i the armed, and to spare such as take reluge in 
“ the churches." 

The pillage lasted, according to the most au¬ 
thentic account, six days. The Goths fired the 
town in various places, and mapy of the most 
splendid edifices were levelled with the ground. 
It is not possible to compute the numbers that 
were massacred* notwithstanding the prohibition • 
of Alaric, nor the multitudes that were reduced 
fr om an "h onour#blc station and affluent fortune 
to me imseiabfc condition of captives and exile?. 
Home, the proud and magnificent capital of the 
universe, which, for eleven hundred and sixty- 
three )cais, had stretched the arms of hei power 
from one end of the earth to another, and had be¬ 
come rich by the spoils of vanquished natibns, 
npw fell a prey to a. barbarian, who had not a 
foot of land he could call ius$r?n. The fate she ' 
had inflicted, she now» suffered* and felt, in her 
turn, the calamities which she had caused so 
many other nations and cities to endure. 


After 
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After Alaric had gluttyl his army with the 
spoils oJ‘ Ron** he evacuated that city ; and 
h aking with bun his captives and his wealth into 
L’ampania, he increased both by the plunder of 
Apulia, Lucania, and Calabria. With an ar- 
ioar which could neither be quelled by adversity , 
nor satiated by success** lie had scarcely reached 
thc«c\ticmity of Italy, when his desiics w£re at- 
I racked by the inviting prospect of Sicily, and he 
whence extended ins hopes to Africa. All his de¬ 
signs, however, were prevented by a prematfkre 
death, which, after a ;Jhort illness, fixed the la¬ 
ud teini *4 his conquests. 

The feroefbus character of the barbarians was 
lisplausl m the funeral of this hero. By the la¬ 
bour of a captive multitude they diverted the 
rour^e of jlie Busentuis, a small rivet* that washes 
tno walls* ot Consentia : the royal sepulchre, 
adorned with the spoils and trophies of Rome, 
was c.msti ucvihni the* vacant bed , and the stream 
being sufieied to return to its natural channel, 
du* sector spot was concealed by the inhuman 
masvuje i.f ihe pnsoncis who lyui been employ- 
cd in the wmk. 'Ihe Goths immediatqjy raised 
to^tlie smoioignty K xdlZl 

in lav. to thejr decor. ^?d lYionarch. 

A iter contemplating Rome in dames and float¬ 
ing in bleo J , its treasures spoiled, and its surviv¬ 
ing Inhabitants dragged into captivity, or seek- 
inaJibeity ine.\ile, let i,s take a iiiprd view ofthe 
whole empnc, and observe in what manner this 
colussus was destroyed, and its members di¬ 
vided. • • 

It lias been previously ^mentioned, that Con- 
c :autinc, ti com.non soldier, being' invested with 

h .3 the 
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the purple in Britain,.lmd* extended his empire 
over tho Gauls. His son Conrans, who had 
been brought up in a monastery, was*created 
Caesar, and, after bringing Spain under bis fa¬ 
ther’s subjection, he was raised by him to the dig- * 
nity of Augustus. At the time when Honan us • 
was hard pressed by Ala$c, their usurpation was 
acknowledged, and Constantine entered Italy 
under pretence of assisting the # emperor, bpt in 
fact to appropriate some portion of the general 
wifcck. In this project he was seconded by tho 
treachery of Altabucius„onc of the generals of 
Tiouorjus, which being discovered, ap(l its au¬ 
thor punished, Constantine was obliged to retreat. 
*The defence of Vienna he committed to his son 
Constans, who had been driven out of Spam by 
Geroncius the Spanish leader,- and soon after lost 
his head, while the father was blockaded in Arles. 

HononUs, jluring the siege, sent an able ge¬ 
neral, named Constantins, against him, who se- 
r duced his troops, and forced Geroncius himself 
fly into Spain, where he was soon after assassi¬ 
nated. Maximps, a shadow of an emperor, who* 
had been raised to that dignity by the late usurper, 
wa a r tato^ hy ^C^nstantiuS. who spaicil his life. 
The same general obliged ^Vrles to t surrenderee 
the arms of HonorLus. The principal aitide of 
the capitulation was, that the lives of Constan¬ 
tine ami his brother Julian shoul 4 be spared?, they 
-afterwards entcied into holy orders, that ^they 
avoid being the objects of future suspicion; 
even this piudont humility did not save them $ ’ 
1 lor, in violation of the faith of treaties, Hcnoiiift 
' caused them to be piA, to deaths 

This was the age of usurpers, and^io sooner 
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was one quelled, than anqfhcr rose to supply his 
place, Mid boiuptimeh several appeared jipon the 
stage at) once. Jovinus, descended from an ho¬ 
nourable family among the Gauls, undet the pro¬ 
tection of Adolphus, the successor of Alanc, and 
soige other princes among the barbarians, caused 
himself to be proclaimed emperor, and associated 
wilh him his brother Sebastian, ills career was 
soo^ terminate^ by his imprudent bfl’encc to Ins 
•principal patrons who put Sebastian to death, 
and sold Jovinus to the emperor lor a certain 
quantity of* wheat, o£ which his army stood in 
need. Jleraclianus, another usurptr, assumed 
the purple fh Africa, and after venturing to brave 
Honorius in Italy, was* driven back to liis first 
Station, where bis soldieis, eager to obtain tins 
price set upon his head, soon after dispatched 
him. * 

Adolphus, who had acted a principal part in 
all these revolutions, had fur some time taken 
upon him the character of a Roman general, and 
his attachment to the cause of Honorius was now 
ibcured by the ascendant which a Homan princess 
had obtained over his heart. Pfaciuia, the daugh¬ 
ter of the great Thtodosiusj^ ot&atla, his 
second wifcj was about*twenty years of ageJ^aTId 
resided m Home when that city fell under the 
arms of Alanc. The barbarians detained the 
sisttfr of Honorius, bnt their treatment of her 
was decent and respectful; while her youth, ele¬ 
gant manners, and suavity of disposition, made 
' an indelible impression on tlys heart of. Adolphs. 
The king of the Goths made overtures of marriage 
to the court of Honorius, but met with a disdain¬ 
ful repuise, Placidiu, however yielded herself 

without 
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without reluctance to Jier lover, who was young 
and valiant; and their nuptialsw#uni consummat¬ 
ed at Narbonne. The provincials rejoiced in an 
alliance which tempered, by the mild influence 
of love, the fierce spirit of their Gothic lord. 
Attalus, who had so long been the sport of fio'i- 
assisted at the coiemony, and led the cho¬ 
rus of hymcnaiai song, which rt seems v\as» of 
his own composing; and was omje more invented 
with the purple by the bridegroom, who wished'* 
to intimidate his brother-in-law, and force him to 
a durable treaty of pcac$. After expci icncing 
other vicissitudes, Attalus was at length.A*onfined 
in the Lipari islands, where lie led anife of tran¬ 
quillity. His right hand was cut off to present 
his writing, but on what account is not ascer¬ 
tained: he was a man fitter for plcaHirqlhan bu¬ 
siness, and appears to have escaped *so many 
dangers by his £nown native want of ambition. 

His patron Adolphus, having toird Gan! 

to the obedience of Honoriu% turned his anus 


against the barbarians of Spain, but fell by a do¬ 
mestic treason m the palace of Barcelona, wherj 



Scngcnc was seated on the Gothic ihione, 
of the hew ioign was to nuiy- 
der the six chiltlrep of Adplplnis by ;l 


former marriage; and the daughter ot Theodosius 
was compelled to walk moie ihantwebe nnb^ 
before the hoise of a barbaiian, the ass.iwsii) 


her husband.* Placiclia, however, soon hail her 
revengo: the tyrant was taken ofi on th« seventh 
dfry of his usurpation; and Walliii obtained 
the seeptre, by the free choice of his Gothic fol¬ 
lowers. c 


The widow of Adolphus was soon aftfcr obliged 

bv 
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by Hon'orius to resign "her person to his general 
Constants; and from thi^torced marriage a son 
was boiyi naniKl V alcntinian. Constafttius was 
associated in the empire; but enjoyed this honour 
. only seven months, when he died a natural death, 
without ever having been acknowledged by Theo¬ 
dosius, the emperor ol the East. 

'{'his young prince governed under the tyition 
of his sister Pulchena, who, with the approba- 
fionVf the minilter Anthemius, took the xeins of 
empire into her hands; and though only sixteen 
years of age, evinced a great capacity for rule* 
She was equally mistress of the couitandthe 
‘ state; afiu ^y her influence over her brother, 
she caused the eunuch Antiochus, who was ob¬ 
noxious to her, to be dismissed. Still Anther tQ 
strengthen and consolidate her power, she looked 
out for a twite for the young emperor, in hopes 
that the person whom she raised to this honour, 
would be ahvays devoted to the interest of her 
benefactress, fchancc presented her with the 
opportunity she wished. Athenais, the daughter 
# oi- the Athenian philosopher Leontius, by whom 
she-Jiad been educated with uncommon care, on 
the death of her*father was deprived* by her 
brothers of her just share.of tb^ifatfl'fciWiCL 
in consequefice of fhe reputation for justice, 
which Pulcheria had gained through the whole 
empire, the Athenian maiden came to claim the 
interference and piotection of that princess at 
CorfcUntyiople. ller.v use and her merit pleased 
Pulchena, and- her charms, though she was 
twenty-eight years of # agc, mfTamcd the* heart ft* 
Theodosius. Being pie vailed on to renounce 
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the error* of paganism, she was baptized by the 
name of t Euriocia, and soon aft#* conducted to 
the emperd^s bed. 

p c Neither her elevation nor the injuries 

4*21 S ^ C rece * v ^ Could prevent the cut- * 
rent of natural affection: she raised to 
the ranks of consuls and prefects, those brothers 
who toad so much 1 cason to dread her resent¬ 
ment ; nor amidst the luxury of a palace di<J t sh(* 
neglect those studious acquisitions which ‘ hat! 
Contributed to her rise. Her writings, which 
were applauded by a servile age, have not been 
disdaiued by impartial criticism; butter glo-, 
ries were terminated by an ungrateful compe¬ 
tition for power with her patroness; ami the 
affections of Theodosius being also lost, she re¬ 
quested and obtained permission to retire to Je¬ 
rusalem. The remainder of her life «was spent 
in exile 1 and devotion; and with her last breath 
she* protested that she had nevqr been guilty of 
infidelity, the imputation of which seems first to 
lji|ve alienated from her the regard of Theodo¬ 
sius. 

While the empire of the East was solely under 
the dire ction of^ voinen. that of the West wav no 
fftfsfT to from the ‘ ascendancy which IMacidia 
maintained over Hononus. Such was the al- 
fcction that subsisted between them, that it was 
supposed by some to originate from improper 
motives, and to be earned to an impure excess. 
These malignant insinuations reaching the ''car* 
q£ the parties, destroyed their cordiality, and 
induced Placidia to retwev to Constantinople. 
Wfijle she sojourned’there with her son Valeo- 

* tn.ian. 
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tinian, *Honorius died of a dropsy, after a . 
reign oi,twcnt^eight years? pregnant with A ' * 
great events, some of which reflect immor- ' t3 ‘ 
tal honour on his generals, but scaictfly one of 
th p m on the emperor himself. 

It should be observed, that the regular forces 
being gradually withdrawn from Britain, under 
tlic^ leign at Hanoi 1 us, in order to repel the 
Goths nnd other enemies of the empue, ^ 
JhaPisiand beetle wholly independent of **' O0 * 
the Roman power; and the claims of alle- *•* 
g.ance and protections were succeeded by the 
mutual otlicvs of national friendship. During a 
penod of teity years, till the descent of the 
Saxons, Britain was ruled by the authonty of 
the oleigv, the nobles, and the municipal towns, 
’While the ministers oi the East weie delibe¬ 
rating, tlit vacant throne of the West was usurped 
by John, an imperial secretary, supported by 
Aetms, a very able general, wild” undertook to 
engage the lfuns to act against Theodosius, 
should he lcfuse to acknowledge the tool of Ins 
own umbitipn. But the emperor ot the east an¬ 
ticipated the designs of Aetius, •aiuksont his aunt 
Placulia into the west with her son YaTentiman, 
whom he invested with the sUjfl?me < ifltTioifiE^ B ^ 
the age ot ’•Tx years* undei the legeney ot Ins 
mother, To suppoii theii claims, they were ac¬ 
companied by an auny, commanded by Ardabu- 
i l ius and Ins son Asp«tr. The father sent lus son 
witH the .cavalry by land, and himself embarked 
with the mtantiy. -A dieadful tempest, dispersed 
The fleet; and die ye^sel which carried Ardabu- 
lius was wiecked mi the coast. He was taken and 
conducted to John at Ravenna, who gave him % 

friendly 
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friendly reception, ant} allowed him the full liber¬ 
ty of the, town. His impolitic injlulgence was re¬ 
warded by the prisoner sending intelligence to his 
son Aspar, that the soldieis of John were not 
well affected to their master’s cause, and desning 
him to hasten with lus troops to Ravenna. 

On aniving there, Aspar found the gates open, 
seized upon the usurper, and sent him to Placidia, 
who caused his head to be cut off. As*tius 

v who was advancing with a formidable army of 
Germans to the assistance of John* being in¬ 
formed of the catastrophe, prudently determined 
to make his submission: he was agai^. received 
into favour, and constituted comVnander of a 
great pait of the troops of the empire. But 
‘Aetius was not of a disposition to he satisfied 
with divided power. He saw with jealous and 
malignant eyes the estimation in which Boniface, 
an officer commendable both for his virtue and 

r 

abilities, was regarded at the ^ouit of Valen- 
tinian III. Boniface indeed had displayed the 
most consummate talents in Africa, which he 
not only defended against the attacks of the 
usurper John, *but introduced there an «wder 
an<Lich had been long unknown 
^before. The empress PJacidia estimated the 
fidelity, of Boniface as it deserved; but the in¬ 
sidious Aetius insinuated to his ro^al mistress 
every thing unfavourable to the character and 
views of his* rival; and, like a double traitor ns 
he was, privately informed Boniface^ thaf the 
impress had laid a^lot for his destruction; at)d,- 
to obtain her ends, would shortly recal him 
from his government. Tliusf prepossessed, the 
unfortunate Boniface refused to obey the im* 

penal 



prriul Mandate; and 'Plucicfla, now no longer 
doubting the truth of the insinuations of Aetius, 
caused bun toVb declared an enemy to rhe state; 
whilst his ri\al-\vas appointed genei atfssnuo oi all 
„ the troops of the empire. • 

Boniface defeated the first army that was sent 
against him; but distrusting his sticngth to cop© 
singly with his enemies, called in the assistypee of 
Gcnscric, kmg of the Vandals. The principal con- 
ditlfen of the trtaty was, that they should di\ide 
Africa betw ixt them. Full of this agreeable pros¬ 
pect, Genscric quitted Spam, accompanied with 
his whole community ofWn, women, and children. 
WlnlethWgndalswere occupying entire pi o vinces, 
some friends of Boniface,, amazed at his association 
qvith the barbarians, whom they knew he did not 
love, and unable to account for the cause, obtained 
leave frojn Placidia to proceed and interrogate 
him as to the motnes of his ticason. Boniface 
immediately shewed them thclettei he had received 
from Aetius, alid assured them that nothing blit 
self-defence would have driven him to such ex¬ 
tremities. t llis friends being entrusted with this 

« seller, exhibited it on their i«*tuiii to the era- 
-s; but Aetius being at that time triumphant 
m Gaul, it was judged prudenflPlo ^sembl^vvli 
him, and wait for a ftiore favourable opportunity 
of exposing and punishing his treachery. 

Placidia, however, addressed Boniface in terms 
of the highest confidence and amity, and entreat¬ 
ed •him to use his bes; endeavours to free Africa 
tom the Vandals. The general heartily adopted 
‘the views of the empress, add offeied* Gcjnseftc 
- considerable sums *t *he wpuld retreat; but the 
Vandals Jiaung taken possession of the whole 
home.— in* i country. 



country, excepting only three cities, of which Car** 
thage was one, the proposals were treated with in- 
Mil t : the few remaining Roman soldiers were cut 
to piccc^; and Boniface shut up m Carthage. 
There he maintained himself upwards of a year; 
hut at length was compelled to surrender, and had 
the mortification to behold all Africa* which he 
had once salved, ravaged in the most cruel man- 
ner by the barbarians whom be had invited thitftej*. 

On his arrival at the court of jRavcnna, BSm- 
face, notwithstanding what had happened, wai 
received with the highest marks of distinction* 
and honoured with the command of 1 an army; a 
ciieumstance which convinced Actius»*thai his 
duplicity and perfidy wcie discovered. The 
comniaml given to his nval, he construed into ai>, 
unjust derogation fioin his own dignity; and, 
forgetful of their common allegiance,, the two 
generals soon after took the field to support then* 
mutual pretensions. In the battle which en- 
sued, Buutacc received a wound, of which he 


died a few days after; and Aetius retired among 
the lluns, whence he returned at the head of an 
army to dictate 40 his soveieign. Placidia 
it politiCfto make Jier peace with him, by rccdBg 
jag him afcsourtjittnd re&toiing him to the digni¬ 
ties he had formally enjoyod. Africa, however, 

* was only partially recovered from the Vandals; 
and eight )ears alter the deteat of Boniface, Gen- 
sei ic suiprised and took Carthage, under the pro¬ 
testations ot friendship. , 

^ p Aboutthispeiiod, the empress had the 
r 4^0 * ‘satisfaction ot manving her son Valen- 
tmian to Eudoxuf, the daughter of Theo¬ 
dosius 3 but almost at the same moment expe¬ 
rienced 
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rienced-one of the severe* tuals a virtuous mo¬ 
ther caif feel. Her daughter Honom, though only 
sixteen yoais qt age, was stiongly suspected of an 
illicit connection with one, of her own domestics: 
and it was likewise discoveied that, no less in¬ 
triguing than amorous, she maintained a seciet 
correspondence with Attila, king of the Iluns, to 
she had transmitted a ring a pledge of 
heHsincerity; qpd invited him to claim her as his 
Spouse, at the head of his anny. In consequence 
of those flagrant indiscretions, she was removed 
from the coftrt of the West, which she had dis¬ 
graced, 4 t> Constantinople, where the royal family 
of the East were in similar agitation by the dis¬ 
putes between Pulchcna and the empress Eudo- 
cia, which ha\e alioady been noticed; and the 
suspicious jealousy of her husband, that termi¬ 
nated, a£ last, in a separation. 

To these domestic vexations, which Theodo¬ 
sius was doomed to undergo, were superadded 
many external ills which pressed upon one 
another in close succession. The eastern empire, 
9 wiring this* whole reign, was incessantly attacked 
amt distiesscd by the different tribes *>f barba¬ 
rians, who were labouring, bjMieiterik'd effort^ 
to annihilate the «feeble remains of Roman 
power. A contempoiary author of leputation 
has thus chaiactensed the savage lioides, who 
tvere now become too powerful to be resisted, 
anj too numerous to be destioyed : — The 
Goths/*'says he, i( are deceitful, but their mo- 
.rals are pure; the Alans are less chaste, l*it 
more honest; tlje* Fiankj are cunning, lying, 
and perfidious, and oven perjury is regarded 
among them as a venial offence; the Saxons are 

i 2 obdurate, 
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obdurate, but abhor intemperance orexc£*s; the 
Gepidm sp*c cruel; the lluas aitiuj and dissolute; 
«nd the Gei mans drunken. These vices,” adds our 
author, ^are much less criminal among the barba- 
iians than with the Romans, who are instructed m 
the laws of chustian moiality. Yet these cannot 
exist without haunts of debaucheiy; while those 
who aTc not allowed to frequent them persona 1 ! , 
permit them bn account of the llomans, who h**o 
established their religion among them.” 

Among such of these nations, thus described, 
as still exist, the philosophic eye wifi still recog¬ 
nise too much truth m the original picture, com¬ 
pared with the copy m their descendants. The 
evil habits and vices of the ancestors adhere, in a 
great measure, to their posterity. 

To the restraints ot religion, which are gene¬ 
rally disregarded where morals arc neglected, 
Theodosius added those of the laws, by a collec¬ 
tion which was called the Theodosian code. 
This system of jurisprudence soon ceased to ope¬ 
rate in the easjt; hut it was gem 1 rally adopted by 
the Goths, Franks, Germans, and other barba¬ 
rians, who conquered Spam, Italy, and Gaul. 
In fact, the descendants of the Romans, a people 
had once earned the tenor ot their home 
over the whole world, now began to’crouch be¬ 
fore the hordes of barbarians, who pouted, in 
successive myriads, from the north, over the finest 
countries on earth. 

Attila, who has been denominated M the Scotfrgs 
o{God,” vyas the m^st formidable enemy of The¬ 
odosius. This prince succeeded to the throne of * 
the Huns on the death 6f his father Mundzuk, an<J 
soon extended his empire from the Danube to tj$c 
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Wolga. When he mustcrejl his forces, they fie* 
quently amoun^d to more than half a million of 
men; ami, as in the state to which the eastern 
empire was reduced, resistance wrulcl liUwe beert 
vam against such a mighty host of warlike barba¬ 
rians, the emperor was glad to purchase short and 
precarious truces,' by gratify ing the aval ice of the 
klig of the lluns. On the least real or affected 
dMeasure shc\jn by Attila, he received embas¬ 
sies of supplication t« deprecate bis wrath; and 
when he wished to extort money foi his own »se, 
or to enrich* his «ouitiers, he generally charged 
some ofjjis most faithful tnends with commissions- 
to the ByE^niine court, from which they were 
# sure to return loaded with spoils. 

e To Attila, whose features bore the stamp of his 
savage origin, and exhibited the genuine defor¬ 
mity of a modern Calmur, Theodosius made the 
most disgracelul concessions; yet every new com¬ 
pliance paved the way for another,"till the baiba- 
rous chief of the Huns seems to ha\e been tiled 
of the insipid trade ol extortion unresisted, and 
\vished to find a foe worthy of contending with. 
But before the further schemes cf Attila v.cic ripe 
for execution, and tfinnUt the anxieties he occa- 
sioned at thp court qf Constantinople, lheodosufs 
died of a tall from his hoi sc, at the age of fifty 
years, after having reigned forty-two. The only 
part of Ins chaiactor for which be i> advantage¬ 
ously known, is that of being very pious, lfc 
seems ti* have had eood inclination : but mdo- 

r* 

. leucc or inaptitude for Ln skips% rendered his ]£- 
hjerent virtues of little :na 11> his pet pie. llis 
sister^ PulcheriaJ had divided the empire with 
him; and, excepting the title, he delegated to l>ec 

i ;} iho 
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: lhe other half, as he left her the whole power, 
which, had she heen as ill'disposed as his-smnisters 
frequently were, she might have converted to his 
destruction, and the total ruin of his people. But 
though Pulcheria was fond of power, she docs not * 
appear to have been inclined to abuse it. The . 
blind confidence of the emperor in his ministers, 
and et v en m herself, she forcibly exposed, by pyi- 
senting him one day an act to sign, in viitip?' of 
which he was to deliver the empfess Eudocfa for 
httf slave. The negligent Theodosius signed with¬ 
out reading the paper; aqd wlym he,had so done, 
his sister, to liis shame ami confusion, giadc him 
sensible of the dtfngerof his inconsiderate conduct, 
by expatiating on the danger to which it might lead. 

By the death of Theodosius, Pulcheria re¬ 
mained sole mistress of the empire, and her abi¬ 
lities certainly were as equal to the task of govern¬ 
ing as most of her predecessors of the other sex; 
but as there had been no precedent for a woman 
reigning alone, she resolved on marrying, not¬ 
withstanding the vow of perpetual virginity 
which she had made. Hep choice feif on Mar-, 
cian, whom she ‘accepted, on condition that he 
would nfcvetclaim any conjugal rights, and in- 
D vc ^ ec ^ him with the imperial purple. The 

^450 " pew em P eror » at f< his tune, was about 
* sixty years old, and hfs empress fifty. 
He was a native of Thrace, and in his youth had 
been severely excicised in poverty and misfor¬ 
tune, By gradual steps he had risen, from* the 
ranks of the army to be a tribune and senator; 
and bis own example gave yveight to the laws 
( which he promulgated for the reformation of 
tpanners, Valentiuum who might have claimed 

the 
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the entire of the Eastern right of his wife, who 
was tht* daughter of Theodosius, approved the ele¬ 
vation of ftlarcian, and acknowledged Mm as cm- 
peroi. The dominions he already possessed were 
too extensive for his limited capacity to govern ; 
and he wisely checked the ambition of useless or 
dangcious accessions of power and territory. 

I^To the imperious demands of Attila, tfce hus- 
Rund of Puleheria replied with temperate cou-. 
.rage, lie sigiRfied to the baihniians, that they 
must no longer insult the majesty of Rome by 
the mention of a tribute; and that it they pre¬ 
sumed to uolate the public peace, they should 
feel thaf We possessed troops ami arms to repel 
their aggressions. Attila menaced, and saluted 
the two sovereigns of the eastern and western 
Cmpnes with this haughty declination,-—“Attila, 
m // JordVnd tin/ lord, commands thee to provide 
a palace for his instant reception.’* But the 
baibaiian, affecting to despise the*Romans of the 
east, whom lie had already plundered sufficiently, 
turned his arms towards the west, where the 
sceptic violated m the feeble hands of Valenti- 
man, who had just lost his mother Placidia, and 
with her his best defence. • 

Scarcely were her eyes closed, before Attila 
dispatched *a messenger to the emperor of the 
West, demanding his sister llonoria in marriage; 
ami to substantiate his claim, he shewed the ring 
which the puncesshad sent him, demanding half 
thS emjjire for her portion. Valcntinian extri¬ 
cated himself from the present difficulty by a 
sum of gold, and averted this scourge from ItalV, 
which already impendent over Gaul, where 
Aeims aommanded. Seven hundred thousand 

combatanLs 
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combatants, who swelled the army of Attiia, werte 
defeated in the plains of Cfttalaunum; j>et still 
the king of the IIuus had sufficient force remain¬ 
ing, to raider lmnself formidable in'Italy, whither 
he retired, sacking the’cities, and desolating the ' 
country. Thither Aetius pursued him, and partly - 
by his power, and partly by his address, induced 
him to*return once more to Gaul, where he c^ 
pcriencod a second defeat from T^prismond, 
of the Visigoths. In his recent invasion of Italy,* 
his*progress was marked with such terror and 
dismay, that the inhabitants of the Venetian cities 
left them delenreless to the foe, and sought refuge 
in the little islands'oil the coast. Thus Attiia, 
whose ferocious pride b'oastcd, that the grass r 
never grew wheie Ins horse stood, undesigned!/ 
laid the foundation of a lepubhc, which revived in 
Europe the art and spirit of commercial industry ; 
and only sunk under a power, as formidable as 
that which 1 ki 3 contributed to rai$p it. 

Attiia still persisted* in demanding Ilonoria to 
wife; but his attachment to her dii not prevent 
Jinn from adding a beautiful maid, named * 
Iclbco, to the long list of his queens. The mar¬ 
riage waS celebrated at lire palace be\on<l the 
TJanubc ; the king retired jYoin the banquet to 
r< *$£ nuptial bed ; ad|k his* attendants on entering 
ro}al apartment next morning, found that 
: ~ Attiia had burst a blood vessel during the 
‘ n * night,, and was suffocated with the.cf- 
JOm fusion. Ilis funeral, like that of Alaric, 
was celebrated witji savage poinp. Ilis body. 
f was inclosed in three coffins, of gold, of silver, 
and of iron : the, spoils of plundered nations 
trere thrown into the grave; and thQ captives 
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who hail opened the ground* were inhumanly 
massacre*!. The death of fids warnor, who had 
never suffered maukmd to enjoy any repbse, and 
had never enjoyed any hnnsflf, was Attended 
with the destination of his empire. His sons- 
disputed tor the sovereignty ; and aftei various 
turns of fTft'Hwie, the youngest rctiied with his 
siAject hordes into the heajt of the Losses Scy- 
tln^ where they were soon overwhelmed by a 
^prrent of new Sarbaiians* Aetius did not long 
survive the Scythian monarch. The mind .of 
Valentiman, # though insensible to glory* was 
easily impressed with distrust and jealousy ; and 
his new favourite, the eunuch lleraclius, readily 
persuaded him to undermine, in the life of his ge¬ 
neral, the support of his throne. Gaudcutius, the 
toll of Aetius, was contracted to Eudoxia, the em¬ 
peror’s dfCngliter* the indiscreet behaviour of the 
father offended his sovcieign ; and while he urged 
with intemperate violence the piopcfced maniage, 
Valcntinian, drawing his sword, plunged it in the 
bosom ot Aetius. The servile eunuch a followed 
^hie example; and the general, who, with all his 
faults, had moie than once saved the empue, fell 
in the presence of his-ungratefal master,* pic red 
by inmiuieiable wounds. The unsuspecting friends 
of Aetius being summoned to the palace, were 
separately murdered; and the contempt which 
had been long entertained for Valentiman, was 
now converted into abhorrence. 

The feeble disposition of the emperor of the 
West, would probably have rendered him an easj 
^)rey to the first usurper; but his vices prcci- 
pitated his ruin; and he bacarne the immediate 
victim to she just revenge of a noble and mimed 

subject. 
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•*ubj>ct. The wife of Petronius Maximum, a 
wealthy senator of the Anician family, 1 had in¬ 
spired V&lentinian with impure desires; her re¬ 
sistance seived only to inflame his passions ; and 
he resolved to Ratify them either by stratagem 
or force. Maximus had delheied nftg to 
tlie emperor as a pledge for a considerable sum 
lost at play; the emperor sent it byaconfidai- 
tial messenger to his wife, desiring her, ii^^ne 
name of her husband, to attend the empress 
Eiftloxia. The unsuspecting matron having en- 
teied the impeiial palace, Valentinian violated, 
■without remorse, both the laws of hospitality 
and of honour. Iler tears, on her return to her 
own house, betrayed the guilty secret to Maxi¬ 
mus ; and her reproaches inflamed his desire ot 
vengeance. Two baiharians, attached to the 
memory of Aetius, were admitted among the 
guauU of the tyianl, and presented themselves 
as the ready ministers of revenue; they rushed 
^ p) upon Valentinian in the held of Mars, and 
* without opposition fiom his numerous 
tiain, dispatched him and his favourite 
Ileiacluis 4§uch was the merited end of a 
ftianre wfn, dtfring a reigft ot thirty )ears, was 
r loved, icspectcd, nog feared.. 
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CHAP. XXV. 

, From the Death of VahnUman ITI,to the E if mo¬ 
tion oj the Western Lrnpnc. 

CO rapid was the succession of so\eieign§, and 
^\so nuracious the events that intervened be¬ 
tween the dcatlAd Valentiman and the final sub¬ 
version of the western empue, that we must en- 
deavoui to generalise our nanation, in oidci to 
embrace thc\anely of # tiicuiii'dantcs eonnecfeol 
with the Sul^ect. 

No sooner was Valenti man taken oft, than 
'i’etronius Maximus, who had been the instigator 
of*!m muidci, was saluted cmpuoi hy the senate, 
ills &hoityui«n oj three months was cmhitteicd 
by rcmoise and omit; and when he accepted 
the puipie, Ik ulmcpiiihcd foi c\w that happi¬ 
ness which hint so cmuuntlj diaingui&Led his 
piivate life. Polio v sanctioned the maiiiage of 
his son Pa\ladiws with liu eldest daughtci ot the 
late cmpcioi, and on the oppoitune dtuth oi Ins 
own wife, that he nn^ht, m some mcasme, le- 
taliate the Jii|Ui\ Ik had uceivcd, he toicul tin*» 
einpiess LudOxia to lus aims. Iking ceid/hu, 
fiom his own u.di< ic<‘t tonkssion, that he was 
the assassin of hi i ikteased husband,she icgaidod 
the usuipu with abhoiit ntc ; and hopeless of 
nssi^ancejiom the c is', as the forces of Maieian, 
who had now lost PiJchcna, uuc otlietwise em¬ 
ploy'd, she 4 icu*U\ implmcd the aid of the kinf 
of the Vaiidak, to "iscue Jiei fiom woise than 
F iptmty • (kmuw tngeily embiaced this fan 
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opportunity of disguising his rapacioui designs, 
under the specious names of just ce aiW/ compas¬ 
sion, a^d equipping a numerous fleet of Moors 
and Vandals, alter a favourable voyage cast 
anchor at the mouth of the Tiber, 

Though Maximus was respectable in pviv^teJifr, ^ 
his abilities were not equal to the support of a sink- ’ 
ing empire, and t he approach of lheVandals seemed 
to stupify and confound him. Instead of oppqr mg 
the enemy, he recommended th£ disgraceful"mea¬ 
gre of a precipitate retreat; but no soonei did he 
appear in the sticets, than lie was assaulted by a 
shower of stones, and a torrent of abuse, while the 
sword of one of his soldiers avenged fhe death of 
Valentinian, and the wrongs of Eudoxia, and ter¬ 
minated the misery of a feeble and transient reign. 

In a few days Genscnc advanced to the gates 
of the defenceless capital, when the jutet cession 
and eloquence of Leo, the bishop of Rome, pre¬ 
vailed on the Vandal to spaie the unresisting 
multitude, to exempt the captives from torture, 
and to protect the city from a conflagration. 
The pillage, howevet, lasted fourteen 
45u * days * ** llH "hatever >et lemaincd of 
'-public or pig \ ate. wealth, was diligently 
collected, and conveyed "on board the vessels of - 
Gcnscric. Eudoxia now* saw, aitd had reason 
to lament, the imprudence of her conduct in 
forming such an alliance: the unfortunate em¬ 
press, with her two daughters, were compelled to 
follow the conqueror, who instantly hoisting sail, 
returned in triumph to Carthage. 

5 Avitus, a man of eloquence and courage, who 
had been entrusted ,by Maximus with the general, 
command of the forces in Gaul, while on a visit 
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to Theoqoric, king of the Gofhs, was astonished 
by the intelligence that his toaster was slam, ami 
that Koine was pillaged by the Vandals. The 
\ isigolhs were attached tu the person A Avitus, 
and respected his virtues. • The uonual assembly 
o j ihe. s qven provinces, held at Arles, naturally 
inchlied to ,, jsji>mote the most illustuous of their 
countrymen; and Avitus was nominated by the 
rejuesentatives of Gaul to the sceptre ot the 
\VevL The cdflscnt of Marcian, the emperor 
of the East, was easily obtained ; and Rome ayd 
Ihily, long habituated to submit to the strongest 
party, gave their silent .assent. 

Theodicy, the friend of Avitus, and the sucios- 
sor of Ins elder brother Ton ismond, supported the 
•haracter of his warlike ancestors. The Suevi, after 
the departure of the Vandals, had aspired to the 
conquest of Spam; the ambassadors oi'Avitusoflei- 
ed them advantageous terms of peace and alliance, 
which wetebacked by the declaration 4>i Thcodouc 
to his hrother-iif-law, the king of the Suesi, that 
unless he retired, he must expect the joint oppo¬ 
sition of the Romans and Visigoths. “ Tell him,” 
Replied the liaughty Rechiarius, •“ that I equally 

despise his friendship and his enmity; but that 
“ I will soon try, whether he will dare to wait 
“ my ariival nnder the walls of Toulouse.*' The 
indignant Theodonc instantly passed the Pyren¬ 
ees to meet the bold challenger : the Sueii 
were vanquished and almost exterminated; and 
thci» kin", who had I'een delivered up to the 
\ictor, was put to death. But while the Gothic 
Innmrch conquered in # the name of the’emperoi* 
of Rome, the power of Ins friend had expired, 
and the hgnour and interest of Thcodouc were 
wounded by the event. 

ROME,—III. K 
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Avitus, at the Solicitation of his subjects, had 
ixed his resilience atr Rome ; but the senate bo- 
:eld with disgust the imperial ornaments invest- 
ng a granger from Gaul. Their murmurs, 
lowcver, would have, been useless, had tlie^ not 
3een encouraged by Count Ricimcr, tlie^ grand- 
>on of Walba by the mother's sidg^ on ?us 
Tather'?, descended from the nation of the Suevi. 
intrusted with the defence ot Italy, his ntffW. 
ant sen ices lendeied him formidable; aiuV on 
’us return from a conquest over the Vandals, he 
Joldly proclaimed to Avitus, that his feeble 
. .. itign was at an Aid. The emperor, with* 
r * ‘ out resistance, descended fromdns throne, 

,and hoped to find secuiitv in assuming 
:he sacied character of bishop of Placentia ; but 
sveu m tins peace!ul station, the hatred of ,the 
senate pursued lum, and he was at lasf sacnliced 
to thc*ir implacable resentment. 

On the abdication of Avitus, Ricimci governed 
-Italy under the title of Patrician, and delegated to 
Majoi ian, who had been a participator in the gloiy 
of Aetius, the conspicuous station of mastei- 
#eneral of the gumies. The approved ments ^f 
Majorca induced the baibanan to comply with 
the unanimous wish of the Romans; and alter 
rin interregnum of four months, the rnaster-geneial 
having signalised his skill and valour in a victoiy 
gained over the Alemanm, lie was elevated to the 
imperial throne. The sentiments he cxpiessed 
-on receiving this unsolicited honour, wouli^havc 
done credit to any character; and c ius virtues 
5 derived additional lustre from bung contrasted- 
with bis immediate predecessors. 

The civil regulations of JMajorian all tended’ 
to the relief of the oppicsscd, the punty ot mo¬ 
lds, 
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tals, and^ the restoration of» whatever had been 
decayed or destroyed in the capital. ILa mili¬ 
tary pieparations principally pointed towards the 
lecovciy of Africa; and wjth this view he at¬ 
omic t“d, by his liberality, many thousands of the 
■foepidre, Ih^^Ostrogoths, the Sucvi, the Alain, 
and other bartanans of the remote nprth, who 
assiftibled in the plains of Liguria, In the midst 
of irsevcrc winter the emperor, clad m complete 
afinour, conducted them over the Alps, and 
aftenvaids vanquished, and admitted to an iL 
liance, the martial king df the Goths. 

But as ■•the Vandals were powerful in ships, 
Mcqonan wisely considered that a fleet would he 
accessary to ensure his success: and accordingly 
three hundred galleys were equipped and collected 
in the spacious harbour of Carthagena. Genseiic, 
who hail long defied the Roman power, now began 
to fear the event, and sued m vain^for a peace. 
Jfn a fit of despair the Vandal tyrant reduced 
Mauritania to a desert, to check the invader's 
pi ogress ; but Ins alarm was soon dissipated, and 
flic hopes bf Mujciiun blasted, by the false 
filends of the Romans, Inconsequence^ tiea- 
chorous information, the usurper of Africa sui- 
pnsed the unguarded ^leet in the bay of Cartha- 
geu«i; and the piepaiations of three- ycaia w ere 
destroyed in a single day. * The Vandal again 
renewed his solicitations for peace, which were 
now^acccded to, that Majorian might obtain time 
to lepair^iis fleet; but a dieadful sedition, fer¬ 
mented by Count Ricimer, soon after obliged* 
Majonan to resign*tlfe sceptre; and four days 
"alter his resignation, it was reported that he died 
of a dysentciy. With Majorian expired the hopes 
of Italy and the Roman name. 
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** llmt Rtcimer, who for some time hart held the 
destiny of the western empire in his hantis, might 
not be a^ain eclipsed by superior merit, he invested 
with thfi purple an obscure person, named Lelrnis 
Seveius; but bounded: his dominions by the Alps. 
Maicellihus and Aegidius, however, , 

acknowledge this phantom of an omplffoi, the for¬ 
mer of whom occupied Pnnnonia, and the letter , 
the countries beyond the'Alps. The authorijf of 
/ egidius ended only with Ins life, tut it is supposed 
this wasshortened by the insidious arts of Ricimer. 

The life and reign of ^everus, which lasted no 
longer than they were agreeable to his patron, 
were protracted for six years. During that pe¬ 
riod, Italy 4 was afflicted by'the incessant depreda¬ 
tions of the Vandals, who spiead the tvriois oV 
their arms from the pillars of Hercules to th e m o (ith 
of the Nile. Genseric, howcvei, found duta plau¬ 
sible pretence for his hostilities. He had mai ned 
Eudocia, the eldest daughter of J£udo.\ia the em¬ 
press, whom he had carried away captive, to his 
eldest son Hunneric; and in consequence of this, 
asserted a. legal claim to a part of the imperial pa¬ 
trimony. c 

The efaperor of the East purchased, by a va¬ 
luable consideration, a necessary peace; the 
v l&dow of Valentinian, and°her youhgest daugh- 
A n ter Placidia, wore restored; and the 

V, * fury of the Vandals was confined to 
the territories of the West. Ricimer, 
who had the ambition to make ctnpprorsMmt 
the policy not to be one himself, embarrassed 
by the difficulties of his situation, long solicited 
in vain the assistance of Constantinople; and, 
at last, as the price of alliance, was -compelled 
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Jo accept a master from thq choice of the Byzan¬ 
tine court. 

Martian, who had conducted the affJis o( the 
Ba^t with vigilance and success, duimg tne life ot 
Ins nominal empress Pulcheua, aftei her death 
*‘v,u»iUnvu l to display the same vigoui and firmness 
hut he ictused to draw his sword against Gcnscuc 
() *the demise of Maiciau, Aspar might have as- 
uVled the thinne, if he would havfc subscnbcd 
the Niccne ci< ed; but not being sufficiently ortho¬ 
dox himscil, he used his influence to raise to that 
dignity Leo,ot Tliiaue, a nnlitaiy tribune, and the 
pimci|u|*stewdr<l oi his household. The tempe¬ 
rate fjnnneJfe ot Leo usisted the oppression ot his 
patioi4, ami Aspnr piesutncd to reproach his sq- 
*\cuign with a breach of promise, in icgard to an 
appointment. “ It is not piopci,” said he, inso- 
Unity shaking the putplc, “ that the man who is 
“ invested with this gannent, should be guilty ot a 
4 t ilschood." -r <£ Noi is it pioper/*retoitcd Leo, 
44 that a prince should be compelled to re ign his 
“ own judgment, and the public mteicst, to the 
• tr pu jsuii* ot a sub)cct. v 

Between tho* two it was impossible that any 
coididlits could longel exist, an aimy oflsauiuns, 
giadudl) intioduce4 into Borne, undermined tli * 
powu ot Aspnr, and Leo, listening to the ton - 
plaints of the Italians, 1 evolved to put an end to 
the tyianny of the Vandals, and .nvested Anthe¬ 
mius with the pm pie ot the West. * 

This pnnee was grandson of the piaefect wl o 
. had so abty piotccted the infant reign ot Tin. 
dosius, and had mturied the daugliter of Mai- 
cian, in consequence of wlfich he had some pic- 
tensious tb succeed his father-m law, but beanm: 
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the* disappointment with patience, he' was re¬ 
warded with the sceptre of the western crapnc. 

A. D. A The nuptials of his daughtei with the 
‘ f»atncian Ricuner, promised to secure the 
fidelity of that formidable barbarian, and 
the campaign against the Vandals was opypedjjy 
the prefect Heiaclius, who subdued the province 
of Ti*poli, and picpaied to join theimpciial army 
tinder the walls of Carthage. Maicelliuus becy le 
reconciled to the two cmpcrois/«ind evinced lus 
allegiance to Anthemius by expelling the Vandals 
from the island of Sardinia. 

The immense preparations of the East at last 
began to be put in motion A flqpt*ot eleven, 
hundred and thirteen ships sailed fiom Constan¬ 
tinople tor Carthage; and the number of soldiers 
and manners exceeded one hundred thousand. 
Basihscus, the brother of the empress of the 
East, was entrusted with the impoitant com¬ 
mand; and the troops, alter a prospeious navi¬ 
gation, were landed at Cape Bona, about foity 
miles from Carthage. r lhe imperial geneiaf 
was supported by the aimy ot Heiaclius, and 
the fleet of Maicelhnus, and the Vandals were 
repeatedly vanquished. At this cnsjs, had 
tBjtiliscus boldly advanced, Carthage must have 
fallen; but Genscnc, having recourse to las 
wonted artifices, solicited and obtained a truce 
of five days. Duimg this shoit interval, the 
wind becoming favourable to the Vandal duet, 
he manned the Jaigest of his ships with the most 
resolute of his followeis, who towing after them 
several harks filled with cpmbustibles, impelled 
them, under cover of«.the night, against the un¬ 
guarded fleet of the Romans; and while they 
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endeavoured to escape tbejfire-lhips, they were as- 
s uiltcd by the galleys ofahe Vandals. Baaaliscus (led 
on the commencement' of the action, and Returned 
to Constantinople with the loss of more than half 
. his fleet ami army, not without the suspicion of 
'.treason though ho escaped punishment through 
' the powerful intercession of his sister. Heraclius 
with difficulty effected his retreat thiough the de- 
sci< t ; Marcellinus retired to Sicily, wjiere he was 
soon after assassAiated; and the coasts both of the 
Last and the West were again exposed to the ra¬ 
vages ot the Vandals. 

The death of Majorian had dissolved the alli¬ 
ance Letwfeii the Goths and the Homans. Theo- 
donc having obtained possession of thp territory of 
ttarhonne, by the selfish policy of Ricimer, was 
invited to invade the provinces which acknow¬ 
ledged th<? a authority of Aegidius; the barbarians 
were checked near Orleans; but their ambition was 
acknowledged under Euric, the biother and suc¬ 
cessor of Tiieodofie, w’ho passing the Pyrenees, car¬ 
ried then arms into the heart of Lusitania, and 
allowed theSuevi to hold Galicia as a dependent 
sovereignty on the Gothic monarchy of Spain, Iq 
the Gauls they were no less successful; for from the 
Pwenees to the Rhine and the Loire, very few 
places resisted* the victorious arms of Euric. The 
public confidence was lost; the resources of thp 
state were exhausted ; and the inhabitants of the 
Gauls found it vain to expect protection from the 
now decide emperor of the West. 

To increase these calamities, a discord broke out 
between Anthemius, and the still powerful Rici-* 
mer. That haughtybarhariegi, impatient a ou- 
jperior, retard from Rome; and fixing his residence 



at Milan, menaced il) with a cm! jtvai. At 
last, ho wife piev ujed on to iw^ociatc, arul Epi- 
phamaS, bisln p of Pun, was thd’gul with ihc 
rommiSsjon Antbumis, iffcei leeapituhtingthe 
favouis confined on Riciniti,an lthcnatuial duly J 
he owed him bv be me: the husb ind ol Ins daughter, 
cxcluiacd, u Slnlll now autpl his pciiidious 
“ fi»ndship ? Can I hope that Ik will icspetf the 
U aigajt mints of a tie -it\, whe^has ilicaely^io- 
‘ f latul the dutks of a sonbut the use nlmcot 
of the cm pa 01 evaporated m the epiSMcnatt e\ 
piessions, aftsd 1 plpli uwus u turned with the fl it- 
fermg hope, that he hid iest<> id thf pe icc el 
Italy, Ritimei, howtui, onlv e h lft^cd 1 is modi 1 
of attack, and it sol ve<1 seci tl) to su 1 \eu the 
tin one ol Anthcmus. loithispupoe lc uu 
jnented his baibanan troop , tnd idv lining to the 
banks of the Amo, theie e\p«eled the anu il 1t 
the senator Oljbmis, whom he usolud to invest 
%vith the lm^eil il pui pin % 

The obpaof the pie entfumu ol Ri imci w is. 
descended tiom the \mti infu i \,nnelli iriu_n r 
red Phadn, the J011114 t e iu,htoi ot \ iki- 
tmian, hid some pittuisions to tht* tbum. 
Whence lnughtv dispose 1 ef Rom n po\ui T 
thaefoio, nicehtiteet the pu 1 el \\ thuinus, he 
tenipteelOIybuus witn th otlei oi idman which 
flattenng his \ imty at the e.\ocncc of his happi¬ 
ness, he l e t 011 horn C onstantinopk, with the aj - 
piolnt in ot the impuoi of tlie 1 ast, tnu l^ti eh el 
^ ^ it Ravenna, vvh le lie w is lettiwcl m the 
“ * > i imp of Rieimei as the soveieign of tlu* 

, ~ western woild 

M e p it iC*an liatl alr< ad) extended his post* 
f%» * tht Ai 10 to the Milvian badland pos-. 

sesstd 
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sensed thq two quarters of -Rome' that were sepa¬ 
rated by the Tiber; but the remainder of the city, 
with the great majority of the senate and people, 
adhered to the cause of Anthemius, who, with the 
• assistance of a Gothic army*, was enabled to pro- 
. tract^his own life, and the public distiess,by a re¬ 
sistance of three months. At length the victorious 
troths of Kicimer penetrated to the heart of the 
city, and Anthcigius, dragged from his conceal¬ 
ment, was massacred by the command of his 
son-in-law. # 

About six weeks after, however, Italy was de¬ 
livered fiqjn the tyranny of Ricimer *, by a pain- 1 
ful disease. ^Ie bequeathed the com maud of his 
aimy to his nephew Gundobald, a prince of the 
Burgundians; andOlybrius himself, whose death 
does not boar any marks of violence, scarcely 
filled the *throne of the West for the short period 
of seven months. 

Leo, the emptyor of the East, was* persuaded 
to in\est with the purple of the West, lulius 
Nepos, the nephew of Marccllinus, and who had 
iparncd onc.of the nieces of the empress Vanna; 
but in consequence of the inck-dsion of the By¬ 
zantine court, Gundobald found leisure ft) raise 

* At a lime when powej constituted right, and he who 
could command most soldiers,disposed ot the empire as lie 
pleased, ll tenner appealed on the stage ot public life. He 
was a prince ot the royal blood of the Suevi, a»d from his 
earliest years esteemed by the Roman armies. His pane¬ 
gyrists have styled him, ,f The greatest captain of Ins time 
— I lie invincible,—more c» urageous than Sylla,—more 
prudeutthan Fdbiiis,—more amiable than Metelluv—more 
Eloquent than Appius,—uioreiesoltile than FuMus,—and 
more expert thanCamillift *^but beseems to have de&ervcd 

0 ^ 1C1 character than that of a savage and a turbulent 
demagogue. • 
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♦o the same dignity un obscure soldier* named 
Glyteiyis; who soon exchanged the Roman 
sccptrct tor the brshopiie of Salona; ard the 
Burgundian pmicc having ictued beyond the 
Alps, Nrpos «js arknow lodged by the Italians 
and the pimmcials of Gaul. 

'Ihe favourable omens which attended the be¬ 
ginning ot his icign, ueie soon changed by,hi> 
cession of Auvergne to the\iagorhs; and ins 
repose was speedily disturbed by a furious sedi¬ 
tion of the baibanan confederates, who, under 
the command of Oiosles, advanced liom Rome 
to Ravenna. Ncpos, instead of having lecuuisc 
to arms, fled to his principality ot Dalmatia 
where, after an equivocal leign ol five yoais, lie 
was assassiuatcd by the ungrateful Gl^tcuus, 
who, as a lcvvaid for his came, obtained the 
archbishopric of Milan. 

After t H f fte ftth of Attila, the bravest youths 
of the nadHwwtho had lecoveicU their indepen¬ 
dence, enlisted themselves in the aimy of the 
^onfedeules, who fbimed the defence and tenor 
of Italy. Amopg these was Oiestos, descended 
trom an illnstnous in l’jnntmu, who, 

disdaining to obey the Ostrcgoths, to whom h»s 
native country was ceded, enlisted wi the auiiro 
of Rome. Rv the successors of Valour man, ho 

mf 

was rapidly advaiicrrl m the military profession, 
and by Ncpos himself was elevated to the d'j,ni- 
tiesofpaiti (lantind musici-gcncial ot the Hoops. 
These, when Oiestes d<timed the puiffle* readily 
"consented to acknowledge his son Augustulus, *t 
child, a-- emperor ot | he WfcsP*; but it was soon dis¬ 
covered that the precuneus sovereign of Italy was* 
only, pciihitled to choose between being the slave 
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and ’ the 9 victim of'his burbirla* me&enstries. 
These demanded that a third pari ot Italy should 
be divided among them; and Orestes, with a vir¬ 
tuous fortitude that desened a better fat<^ deter¬ 
mined to encounter the rage of an armed multi¬ 
tude, rathei than subscribe the ruin of an innocent 
people. He retired to Pavia for secuiity; but the 
lojtilic.itions of the city being stormed by the 
sohfters led on bv Odoacer, a bold barbarian, the 
rime of the coatedc rates was not appeased tiij 
O. estes was put to death. 

Odoacer, was the son of Edccon, once in (lisffi 
favour with Attila. The father had listened to 
a conspiracy against the life ol his sovereign, but 
his apparent emit was expiated by his merit, and 
name is honouiably mentioned as the leader 
ot the Seym, in tbc unequal contest of the Huns 
with the Ostrogoth*. Kdecon did not survive 
Hus defeat 1 , and leit two sons, Auulf and Odo- 


iuor: the humor letired to Constantinople, 

where he siilliedftho fume be had acquired in 

aims be the assassination of a generous' Lcncfac- 

•» * 

lor; the latter led a vvunde 1 mg lito among the 
b.irbaiians of Noricum, till he # was cncouiagcd 
by a favouidhle prediction to leturn Italy* 
“ Pursue vour d f ‘siiin # ,” said S»»veiuiux the saint 
whose appiobition Ins solicited, sou shall soon 
th ta^t away this coarse garment ot shins, and 
your wealih will be equal to the liberality of 


“ prir mind/’ 


The success of the barbarians 


g»iv{^ \aliditv lo the words of tb^ prophecy: 
he was .iJfiwted, and tmm gniipd an honourable 
«?uik among the^uaiils of the western* empne; 
his mimneis wcie grAluall^ polished, his 4111I1- 
*.tary shill unproved; and on the execution of 
Orestes tfie-cunfnhruns saluted him with the 



title of king; but he was too politic to assume the 
purple artd diadem, and had too much pride- to be 
a nominal emperor, like many of his predecessors. 

TheVceblc and youthful Augustus, or Augus- 
tulus as he was called* was directed to signify 
his resignation to the senate ; and that assembly, 
in an epistle to Zeno, now emperor of the Fast, 
disclaimed the necessity of continuing the impe¬ 
rial succestion in Italy, since, as they flatteringly 
observed, the majesty of the monarch of Cop- 
atantinople was sufficient to protect both the East 
and the West. They further added, “ that the 
republic might safely confide in the civil and 
military virtues of Odoacer; and <hey humbly 
requested that the eirtperor would invest him with 
the' title of patrician and the adnunistiatiun of 
the diocese of Italy / 1 Zeno, after clue deli¬ 
beration, found it pi udent to compjy/ivith their 
requisition; he gratefully accepted the impenal 
ensigns, and entertained a frieqtlly correspond¬ 
ence with the patiician Odoacer, who shewed 
‘bis clemency to Augustulus, and assigned him a 
splendid income to support him in a private sta¬ 
tion, at a villa fti Campania. 

Thuf ended the empire of the West, five 
hundred and* seven years after the foundation of 
the Roman monarchy, by*the decisive battle of 
,!Actium; and twelve bundled and twenty-nine 
from the building of Rome. Writers have not 
failed to remark, that the empire began in Augus¬ 
tus, and ended in a prince called by p, diminu¬ 
tive of the same name. 

Before we resume the t history of the castcrli 
empttp, a general view of t£e state of Europe,, 
which succeeded this important revolution, can-’ 
fail to be entertaining and instructive. 

Odoacer, 



HOME. 

Odoacer, the first barbarian who reigned in 
Italy, proVed not unworthy 6f the high station to 
‘which his valour and fortune hacl exalted him. To 
giatify the prejudices of his subjects, he restored 
the consulship ot the West, and successively filled 
'the curule chair with eleven of the most illustrious 
■senators. The civil administration of Italy was 
still exercised by the praetorian prefect; the Reve¬ 
nues*were collected by the Roman lyngistiatcs; 
and under a prithee of the A nan persuasion, it 
ap*pcars that the catholics lived, unmolested. 9 

But though Odoacer was formidable to hjs ex * 
ternal enemies, he was not able to restrain the 
Jjcentiousn&i^of his own troops, who claimed a 
third of the landed property of Italy; ywkbi 
qpusequencc of a compliance with their demands* 
the misery and desolation of the other two-thirds 
followed. •The tributary harvests of Africa and 
Egypt being withdrawn, the number of inha¬ 
bitants was continually diminished* with* the 
means of subsistence; and pope* Gelasius, a 
subject of Odoacer, affirms, that in some districts 
the .human species was almost extirpated; while 
feftnine and pestilence gleaned the miserable re¬ 
fuse that had escaped .the edge of the«swprd, 
.Yet, amidst the general distress, Odoacer main¬ 
tained with reputatiorf his station for fourteen. 
years, during which he strengthened his powep 
by alliances with the most powerful of the bar* 

\?«** from a Greek word signifying father, in the 
‘Bast is an appellation given to all Christian priests; and 
in the West, bishops wero called by it in ancient times, 
though it gradually begap t% be restrained to the bishop 
of Rome, to whom it has now beat* exclusively appropri¬ 
ated for many # c«ntwiei, „ 

home*—“ in* u bariansi 



bauans; but at last he was conq died to yield h 
thesu)>criwgeniusol iheodouc, King of the Ostio 
g ihs lit resigned to Lurie, the kmj; oi the \ ih 
g ti s, At the Roman conquests ht)o»d the Alps 
a Hr as the Rhine and the Ocean, and undo th 
m^n ot 1 uuc, the Gothic nation might be «aid t< 
aspiiL to the monkichv ot Spam and Gaul llu 
irn ‘'t Hist nit and sat donations inspected his powc 
and courted his friendship; and his palace a 
Bouidiauv was ciowdcd by tho'anibassadois o 
tJ»c Iitruli, the Savons, the Buigpmii ins, ind th< 
Blanks. *1 he giovVjng dominion oi the \ islj nths 
how net, was checked by the prt mature deith o 
Eunc, and his son Alarm was an h^lj/itss infant 
whm ins adveisaijr Clovis had giown mio distinc¬ 
tion for his ambition and valoui 

Cftlldcrlc, the fathei ot Clovis, bed hern hos. 
pitably entci tamed duung Ins exile hi the kin r 
U,nd queen ot th< I hurlngians, and, with m m 
^atutido *wfoich set ms to have been fashionable 
in all fcgfrs, align ited the aftitfrohs of the wilt of 
his benefactor. On the restoiafron ot ( hiUUnc 
'Ita'ina, the queen ol the llnuingians dec! bon 
her husband's hu lovu'saims, and tic ph- 
Sprmg 6t tins umon was Clo\is, who on the 
death of his fathei, at bitten yaisot age, m- 
hented a vtiy limited kingdom, confined to tb^ 
islancbbf the Batavians, with the dioceses ot I oui' 
tiay And Airas ih* kindred tubes oi the Fianks 
"who had seated thunsclus along the Belgk 
ineis, were governed b) tliHr independent police 
ol t^e MeroUftgian iacc; but tliough m pc in 
they obeyed the hcroditaij junsdict’on of thu* 
chiefs* )«l thfcy were lice to follow the standard ot 
any vie ton w genual 3 and the surcuor merit of 



-Clovis soon attracted the allegiance of the national 
coiiteileiury. With a strict discipline hlfceombined 
the most generous disposition; and in a few years, 
the Relgic cities acknowledged him km<f of the 
J'lanks, while he hud enlarged his dominions east¬ 
ward by*the conquest of the country of Tongres. 

'Mu* Alcimtnm had subdued the northern parts 
of Helvetia, and had spread themselves erv^r the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. At last, theit 
invasion of the kingdom oik Cologne summon¬ 
ed to the support of his allies the valiant Cle¬ 
vis. In the plains of Colbiac, about twenty- 
four nul<^» fiom Cologne, he encounter- ^ ^ 
cd, and, after an obstinate conflict, van- * 
quished, the invaders of Gaul. The king 
•of the Alcmanm was slain in battle, and his 
trembling subjects pursued into the heart of their 
forests. -The magnanimous Theodonc, who then 
ruled ’over Italy, and had married the sister of 
Clovis, congratulated his brother on his victory, 
but mildly interceded for the unfortunate fugi¬ 
tives. The Gallic territories#\\hich had been oc- 
•ctipicd by. the Alemanni, submitted to the con¬ 
queror; but the inhabitants "obtained the in¬ 
digence of enjoying* their peculiar manners and 
iu >titunons, under the government of official* 
and at last of hereditary dukes. After the con¬ 
quest of the western provinces, the Franks alone 
maintained their ancient habitations beyond the 
Rhino, and gradually subduing tfic countries as 
U\f as thy Ella* and the mountains of Bohemia* 

. farmed the obedience of Germany. * 

('Ions, till the.thjitietli year of his age, ha 1 !! 
continued to worship the gods of his apcestor»j 
but havifig married Clotilda, a niece of the king 

ht of 



of JJurgundy, who was educated in the Christian 
faith, tns^qonversion was gieally facilitated through 
hei means, Hemigius, bishop ot Rhcims, strength¬ 
ening tfy his eloquence the assiduities of conjugal 
affection t the king of the Franks consented to be 
baptized, and his example was readily followed by 
lus loyal subjects, while the zeal of the clcigy was 
interested to extend the dominion of the catb jhc 
•Clovis. 

Though the foundations of the Armoiican re¬ 
public had been repeatedly overthrow n; the peo¬ 
ple asserted the dignity oi the Homan name, and 
resisted the attacks ot Clovis, who ende$\ouied to 
extend his conquests fiom the Seine to the Loire. 
An honourable union effected what aims could 


not do; the Fianks esteemed the valour of the Ai- 
rporicans; and the latter were reconciled to the 


religion of the Franks, and accepted without shame 
the capitulation proposed by Clo\ is*. 'I he 

»‘i4Q7 * liort ^ ern P rovmces °i Gauj, however, were 
* slow ahd gradual acquisitions; and seem 
Jto have been obtained as much by the policy us 
the valour of the king of the Franks, 


Ihe kingdom of Burgundy which extended 
from the forest of Vosges to the Alps, and the 
M»»of Marseilles, was gaiemed by GunJobald, 
who, to consolidate his power, had'slain two of 
his brothers, one of whom was the father of Clo¬ 


tilda, while Godegesil, the youngest, was pci nutted 
jto possess the dependent pi incipahty of Genet a. 
J*he conversion of Clovis had raised the .Lopes of 
the orthodox clergy of Burgundy; and their ‘Arum 
fbief, desirous to put an end ,to religious differ¬ 
ences, convened an assembly ot his bishops at 
MtJhs* In the nucht of their debates, an abrupt 

Question 
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qucction from the sovereign revealed the agitation 
of Ins mind. " It you tiuly profess the chmtid.ii 
< e leligion,” said he, “ why do )ou notreftiain the 
king of the Franks ? 1 Ie has declared war against 
“■ me, and thieatens my desti uction by forming al- 
*• liances with my enemies. A sanguinaiy anfL 
“ covetous mind, is not the symptom of a*ihc<?ttf 
“ conversion: let him shew his taith by his woiki?.*' 
;\\ iius, bishop 8t \ ienna, made this casuistical le- 
])1\. We aie ignoiant ot the motne* and designs 
* k ot the king ot the Flunks; but we aie taught by 
“ sciiptuic, that the kingdoms which abandon 
“ the divine law aie hequenlly subverted: Be- 
*’ tuin with thy people to the law of God, and 
• “ he will give peace and secuuty to thy do- 
m< ■nMiioos.*' Ciundobald listened to the moni¬ 
tion, lull, rejected tlie aduce; and dismissed the 
oa'cmbly with complaints, that Clovis had pri¬ 
vate lj pei\eited f the allegiance ot hi*»brother. 

In tact, the lidelity ot Godegesil was alteady 
% oiiupteil: he joined the standard of his brother 
Jiunly to evince his tiearheiy moie strongly by 
de'-eiting him in the day ot battle; and Gundo- 
btld, 1 untly suppoiled by the disuflectrtl Gauls, 
yielded to the arms of Clovis, and fled trom'thev- 
v il mity ot Wangles *to Avignon. 'Ihis place 
I'ung obstinately defended, the king of the«. 
11links was discouraged from persevering, and 
it nmicd to his own dominions, after imposing a 
intatc oq the king of Burgundy, and conipel- 
linj, him b) a refinement ot cruelty to reward his 
T'jiollu i's treachery. Put the tnumph of Clovis 
. *<!•» soon clouded by the lnlelligence thaj Gun* 
do bald hml surpnscd and massacred- Godej 
who was left with five thousand Franks 

*3 
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The sovcgtfgn of tlie Franks 'disabled bis resent¬ 
ment, because it was no longwin his powerto shew 
it with Ufect* Misfortunes bad endeared Gundo- 
bald to his people, and the clergy were flattered 
With the hopes of his conversion. Clovis, therefore, 
found it expedient to release the king of the Burgun- 
<dian% from the tribute which he had imposed on 
Mfeim v and to accept in lieu of it, liis military services. 
• Sigismond, who succeeded his father Gundo- 
stained the catholic faith which he profess- 
, by the blood of an innocent son; and his 
^gttilt was punished by the sons of Clovis, who, 
. at the instigation of their mother «Clotilda, in- 
leaded Burgundy. Its unhappy king was van* 
. 4}uished in a decisive battle, and after a shun 
Concealment, was betrayed by his subjects, v\ho 
a sg$re desirous of cultivating the favojlr ot their 
ygfepected masters* The captive monarch with 
his two sons- were buried alive n\a well; and the 
Burgundians were permitted to enjoy their na¬ 
tional laws, under the condition of tribute and 


military service. 

The rapid progress of the arms of Clovis had 
dwett regarded with terror and jealousv bv the 
rCothfij whose youthful sovereign, Alain, found 
*k impossible to appear as a competitor with Ins 
paAtbie rival. The two monarchs, however, 
qjft#r a personal interview in an island of the 
'Loire, parted with professions of mutual amity: 
hut Clovis soon betrayed his real sentiments 
# 0 T in an assembly of his princes and wamors ut 
he declared his concern that some of the 
fairest provinces of Oasii were still possessed by 
Off and invited hi* followers to vanquish and 
life territory of thr heretics* Thus, while 
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he pretended to do honour to feligioMtf^ violated 
its most essential precepts; and whilwlfe contend 
ed, as bigots have generally done, aboutfcetaphy¬ 
sical-distinctions, neglected the practice of those 
duties which all can understand, and sill are bound 
to comply with. The Franks, however, applauded 
tl*p pious principles of their leader; and t^e mili¬ 
tary operations of Clovis were seconded by the 2eal 
,of the catholic # clergy. Alanc, on the other handy 
tliat he might resist these foreign and ^domegfie 
enemies, collected his forces; while Thcodoric* 
king of Italy, who affected to mediate between the 
coiupctifom, but whose penetration apprehended 
clanger from the growing power of Clovis, prepared 
to suppoit the* cause ot the Goths. 

'The youthful warriors of the Visigoths dis¬ 
dained tp retreat before the army of the Franks 
who had advanced into the neighbourhood 
Poitiers: the piure sedate chieftains advised th'fi 
king to wait for the arrival of reinforccmehtl 
fioin the Ostrogoths. Alanc was peiplexed by 
the variety of councils; the decisive moments 
were wasted in idle deliberation; and the Goths, 
at last, having hastily abandoned an advantage¬ 
ous post, exposed their rear by their slow and 
disorderly motion. 'About ten miles from Poi¬ 
nts, Clovis overtook and attacked the Gothie 
a uny, confused and irresolute. The two'ftittgf 
encountered each other in single combat; 4E64 
Afaric fp 11 beneath the sword of his rival, . * 
The valiant youths who had clamorously * - * 
demanded the battle, scorned to survive 
their sovereign; and heap* of slain attested 
bloody victory of Clovis. The conquest of A<Jufc 
tain followed; and the victor established^ 
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tvintei dt Bbuuhaux. *1 he \ i c igutho, 

however, 1|&ie pusovcd hom total cxlnpatiou 
by the feweiful piotcction of 'Ihcodouc and 
the 1 1i*nks bung compelled to last the u gi ot 
Ailes with consuleinble loss afteiwauls co 
eluded a tic at) with the vanquished. 

Attci the success of the Gothic vuu, Clous^m 
01 del to mgi^tiatt 1 hmist If moic stmn«l\ \v ith il c 
Romans assumed the honouis ot Mu consulship 
A^athcd to aiiciont titles, that people lcvutd in 
their baibananm istu thcMiamc ol an oihet, whirl* 
populai sufhage had once contciicd on mint. 
( lovisniaint umd his stition with di_,n*t\, and ilu 
tmpC)ois of the 1 ist, bv soliciting Ins fi midship, 
idt’lied tic miiipttioii ot Gaul Soine)c u* ullii 
tht death of the In "I king of the l lank , i ticaty 
between Ins sons and the unpcioi Tusimifiii, con- 
fu filed to the punccs M usullcs and ViKs, whit 
had been )'elded to tin in b) tin Oslio^nths, n d 
acknowledged the sounignt) of’he Meio\Indian 
prmctb ovu the ceuutiKs bevond the Vlps. 
W^tn the' cm quiets and inticiitam e oi tliiv* 
pfipces weic muted b) the last buiuvoi ot the 
sons of Unis, Ins kingdom, though uneq i il in 
^vctlth and pm ci, extended iat beyond the 
htajUts jf the lf'ti lioiiauhv* gi lathti it com- 
fjpwlcd with the picscnl 1n neb republic 

r lb«i degenerate Homans ol Gaul wcic not 
bjily expo c 1 to the unis, but subjected to the* 
laws ot the tciocious buibanans, alio c 4 n 
tethptuousl^ insulted their possessions, then iiec- 
Sin), and thur safety. A laige poitton of tlieii 
Jaud was exacted foi «thc use of the 1 iauks, but 
ijie\ enjoyed, the remainder, exempt from tnbnte, 
*ntf te fccre iux doliveied iwiu the expensive 
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system of imperial despotisgi. In ,t}jp imfortant 
concernsot marriage, testaments, ondjflheiJiURce** 
they adopted the rules of theThcodosian c<yl$. A 
Roman might freely aspire to the title and privi* 

• leges of a barbarian; and was permitted to m&rch 
. in tht: ranks, or on some occasions to,enjoys prin¬ 
cipal command, X>uring several geflfiratltftyg, the 
biuiarians were excluded from the orders qf the 
church, and the clergy of Gaul consisted almost en- 
tii ely of native pro\ mciuls. The conquerors recciv ed 
from the vanquished the profession of the clmsti^ft 
religion, and the uscot the Latin language; and by 
degiees, the intercourse ot sacred and social com¬ 
munion eradicated the distinction of birth and vicf* 
lory, while the Gaulish nations at length became 
Confounded under the name ami government of 
the Tianks. 

To their subjects the Fianks gradually commu¬ 
nicated a spirit and system ol constitutional liberty. 
By the conquest ot Gaul, the annual <h Ussembtft8 
which had so long been held in the month of March, 
were abolished; the monarchy was left without any 
rqgfilar establishment of justice pv of revenue; and. 
the successors of Clovis were only distinguished 
fiom their nobles, by a more extensive latitude of 
rapine and muidir. S^ich, indeed, was the licen¬ 
tious abuse of freedom which gradually prevailed* 
that when the leadeis ot an unsucccssiul patty 
were reproached for their guilt or neglect, they 
pleaded as an excuse the universal coiruption of 
the people. •“ No one/' said they,“ any longer tears 
“.or lespects his king, his duke, or his count; each 
“ man loves to do twil, and freely indulge* his 
criminal inclinations. Tin? most gentle cor- 
a rection pfovokes an •immediate tumult; and 

u the 
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“ the fash Magistrate who presumes to censmo 
“ or regtram his seditious counti) men, seldom 
“ escapes alive from thm levengc/' 

The Visigoths, who had once exercised para* 
Mbufct fcuthont^ in Gaul, had lesigned the gieat 
esGpaft o i then possessions to the Hanks; but 
this Session was amply compensated by thoei^y 
Conquest and secuie enjoyment ot the piovi ices 
©fiSjfteni. The monarchy ot the Goths soon in¬ 
volved the Suevic kingdom of Galliua, ai d 
$hilethe prelates ot Trance disgraced then pio- 
tessiota by fighting and hunting, the bishops of 
Spam*were lcspected toi the decency of their 
manners, and by then union established then 
authority. Ihe regulai discipline ot the church 
introduced order and stability into the govern¬ 
ment ot the state; and horn the icign ot Rccaied, 
the first catholic king, fiequent national councils 
were ‘successively convened. Tor the three fn^t 
dSjs of Meeting, the most dignified ot the clcigy 
agitated the ecclesiastical questions of doctime 
and discipline; but on the touith, the nobles 
enteied the council, and assisted in giving v.** 
lidity to t the deciees. The national councils of 
Toledo, tempeied the fcidcious spiut ot the bai- 
banans, and at last latiticd the code ot laws 
which had been compiled by a succession oi 
Gothic kings. As long, howc vei, as the \ lsigoths 
were dissatisfied with the lude institutions ot 
their ancestors, they indulged then subjects with 
the enjoyment ot the Roman law , but their gia- 
dual improvements in aits and policy, cucouugc d 
them to supersede those foici^n laws, and to toim 
a code of then* own for the gonoial use ot a gie it- 
and United people. These who columumr atul 



the nations that composed the Spanish monarchy; 
and the conquerors insensibly rcnqteing the, 
Teutonic usages, extended to the TObquishcd 
the full paiticipation of freedom* # 

AVlnle the kingdoms of the Franks and Visi- 
*'goths weie gaining a durablp establishment in. 
•Gaul -and Spain, the Saxons achieved the con- 
quest of Butain, which for foity years had been 
left ^without any supieme head. VortigcrijJ in- 
• deed, appears tothavc extended hissway over the f 
ciTies and prances *of South Butain; but his> 
untilped domiuions being infested by the vexa¬ 
tious imoads ot the Piets and Scots, Jlengist 
and llorss^Jwo Saxon chiefs, as they ^ ^ 
ranged along the eastern coast with thiee J ' 0 
*Jups, weie uni led to the defence of Bri- 
t.un. The Caledonians were lepellcd by the 
amis of tlwse, anxiliaucs; and the isle of Thanct 
lew aided l lie sen ices of the allies. The infant 
powei of Ilengisf was quickly. stren gthe n ed by 
i he a< cession ot seventeen vessels, anuiivc flniu-, 
sand wairior«: when he ewiftih suggested to 
Vortigein the policy ot settling a colony in the 
vftiutt) of flic Piets; and a ih’^’ tlget of forty 
vessels, under the command ot his son ynd ne- 
# phe\\, sailing fiom Germany, lust ravaged the 
Oikijevs, ami .then disembarked on Che coast of 
Noi thumbei lamb The dangerous character of 
the*** licensed invadeis was discovered too late; 
the Nixons flew to arms, and thiee hundred 
Ilntiyi chiefs were niassacied b\ the‘tieacherous 
bin baiiMis,•amidst the festivities of an entertain¬ 
ment, to which the)' had insidiousi) been-invited. 1 

Immediately after^ llengistjlnew off the mask, 
S-iid openly aspired to the conquesj of Britain. 

That 



r fB?t UkjaigHtt however, insure sbccteas to this 
cntorpriflJUp exhorted his countrymen to cch 
operate i®Kis views. Accordingly, seven chief* 
tains hiving each assembled his peculiar follow¬ 
ers,! conducted the invasion as private interest 
dictated; and having at length vanquished the di¬ 
vided and distracted Britons, established seven 
independent thrones, known by the name of the 
Saxofi heptarchy. Thus, seven families, one of 
which lias been continued by fcuftle succession to 
our present sovereign, arc said to have derived 
t&eiv equal lineage from Woden, the god of war. 
The Britons, however, did not tamely submit to 
these formidable pirates; the acquisitions of Hen- 
gist, during an active reign of thirty-five years, 
were confined to the kingdom of Kent, and the 
colony he had planted in the north fell uifderthe 
sfrord of the natives# Three martial generations 
vtfere consumed in establishing the monarchy of 
the West Saxons,»and above an hundred years 
elapsed before the banners of the victorious in¬ 
vaders were united in the centre of the island. 
After all, the Britons beyond the Severn still 
asserted their national freedom, whidh survived 
Sot only*.the heptarchy but even the monarchy of 
the Saxons. Thebravest of the Aborigines found 
a" secure refuge in the mountains ofAVales, and a 
ba|4 of fugitives occupied the western angle of 
^iMprica, which obtained the appellation of the 
I&&er Britain, and till lately was known under 
$e name of Brittany. 

The obstinate resistance of the Britons increas¬ 
ed the miseries of conquest, and inflamed the re¬ 
sentment of the victors. The arts, the religion, 
the laws, and the language which the Romans 

had 



had 5 6 ^atCffutty in Britain, 

cd by thefr bftfb&ottf successor?. 2 &B$fe pr£* 
ceedtflgs of civil aftd criminal jurifedSftiott, thd 
forms of office, and the ranks and gradations of 
society, were alike suppressed ; and about' * tril¬ 
lion of Britons, attached to the estates of tfteif 
landldrds, under the name of villains, were re* 
dw^pd to the most degrading servitude ai^) go¬ 
verned by the traditionary, customs <jf the shep¬ 
herds and the pifates of Germany. 

*As for the Britons who still maintained tbeif 
independence, atnd propagated and preserved the 
Celtic tongue, they appear to have relapsed into 
a state of*original barbarism. Ignorant of the 
arts of peace, they alternately indulged their pas¬ 
sions in foreign and domestic war: their poverty 
allowed them ubt to purchase shields or helmets; 
yet these T^de and naked barbarians, encountered 
with undaunted resolution their well-armed and 

disciplined enemies, - 

Such Were the events that followed, either im¬ 
mediately or in consequence, the dissolution of* 
tbo empire of the West. Gaul and Spain were di¬ 
vided* between the monarchies oft the Franks and" 
Visigoths, and the dependent kingdoms of (he 
Suevi and Burgundians; Africa was oppressed 
by the Vandals, and ravaged by the Moors; 
Rome and Italy, as far as the banks of the Da¬ 
nube} wcie exhausted by the lawless arms of 
warlike barbarians, who assumed tie title of con* 
fedeA-tes; # and their tyranny was succeeded by 
the reign of Theodoric the Ostrogoth. The Sax- 
ctas, as we have just seen, fiercely struggled with 
the natives for the possession Britain ; and the 
sther nations of Germany, by thrir numbers and 
Rons.—in. K their 



over-rap thetohole of the western 
coantrieai y pd established a new system of man¬ 
ners and 155vei mnent, on the ruins of imperial 
Borne. V 


In the .fifth century of the Christian sera, a pure 
-religion had very generally triumphed over the 
bliiid. creikility of the pagan and the superstition 
of tlie polytheist; yet the victory was frequently 
obscured by the fatal dissensions of the church- 
She state Mas distracted by contending religious 
potions, all equally zealous for truth, but disa¬ 
greeing in its essence, according tothclights in 
Which they viewed it; while the persecuted sects, 
naturally became the secret enemje^ of their 
coyntiy. The monastic institution, winch had 
already risen to a considerable height, buried m, 
the desert oi the cloister that vigour which might 
have repelled invasion; and that wealth which 
Plight have been appropriated to the suppoitof 
a soldier, was devoted to maintain a set of lazy 
enlKusiasts, who could only plead the incuts of 
abstinence and c has tit). \et if superstition had 
not afforded a rctieat to effeminacy, the sayie 
vice would have tempted the Romans to have dei 
serted their standaul from baser motives; the re¬ 
venues which were consecrated to the specious dc- 
marids of chanty and devotion, would«possibly have 
been employed in supplying the fictitious, demands 
of pride and luxury; and the greatest enemy to 
qur bplv religion must confess, that if, the c*da- 
blishment of ’Christianity conti lbuted to the cum 
of the empire,, its mild doctrines brofte the vio¬ 
lence of the fall, and.sufteufd the ferocious temper 
of the conquerors. 4 *■ 

But though a change of religion, ^and conse¬ 
quently 
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qucntly of civil institutions, might hpe a co)i-. 
sidei able effect in accelerating the dovmfal of the 
Homan empire, the savage nations ot tie north 
were the primary cause of its catastrophe. These 
pressed wiih incessant force and accumulated 
weight on the yielding bauiers of the empire; 
mid if the foremost were destroyed, the vacant 
spSce was speedily leplemshcd by new and in¬ 
creased assailants, till at last the torrent became 
too mighty for opposition, and bursting every suc¬ 
cessive mound, flowed expansive and unrestrained* 
But it is time to return to the consideration of 
the affau» §f the eastern empire, which main¬ 
tained a sickly existence with some few intervals 
of health and vigour, for several centuries longer, 
tilljat last it yielded to an enemy, whose very 
name at jhe period we are now speaking of, was 
unknown atod unheard of. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


From the Reign of Leo 9 to the Death of Htrofcliuu 

f -9 

T HE imperfect annals of the (eastern empire, 
which have been transmitted to posterity, 
must of necessity coniine our history of this feeble 
fepiesentative of the Roman greatness, to pro* 
muient facts and important events* , 

Leo, whose elevation has already been men¬ 
tioned, disgraced his reign by the murder of As* 
par and his sous, by whose influence hi 1 had risen. 
He died of a flux at an advanced agp, after a 
reign of seventeen years, and the inheritance of 
t he East de volved on his grandson, the offspring 
of his daughter Ariadne, by an Isaurian husband, 
who changed his barbarous appellative of Tras- 
calisseus for the Greek of Zeno. The father was 
soon elevated to* the second rank in the empire; 
and the,premature death of lus infant son, as it 
conduced to gratify his 'ambition, excited the 
public suspicion of unfair means being used, 
A D ^ enaa » ^ ie widow of Leo, fomented the 
4.74. * popu^ 1, discontents against the unnatural 
* * parent; and Zeno was obliged to flee 
with piecipit'ation to the faountains of Isauria. 

Verina, however, carried her designs further, 
by investing her brother Basiliseus with the pur¬ 
ple ; but he, too, 30011 lost her favour, by pre- 
tuming to assassinate the lover of big sister, ami* 
the paramour of his wife* The malcontents, 
%*■ who 
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who wcie numerous among the people as well as 
in the palace, lccallcd Zeno from exjlfe; and the 
unhappy usuipei was, with Ins whole fanyly, cou* 
demned to puish by cold and hungci. llaima¬ 
tins, who h id mateiially conti lbutcd to the lcsto- 
Jation of Ang, icceivul hom the lattu the ic- 
waid tint hid lun pionnvd lmn, of beniff ip- 
niastci ot the household, but no^onner 
was lie imt died m his office tii m Zeno c iusc d him 
to It miss'icii.ft in Ins palace by Onoulus, whom 
llannitius himself hail bi< u,ht up IndruUit 
c\eiy p i\ itcencumst mcc in each iuj;n were tobe 
ricoulul insU dot d ulcpm^thc gieat events 
which Inf tv the rata^tiophc i i tl t impne of fl e 
Inst me 11\sulsi quint puiod \ oulil he found the 
sann Mi k u\ bitwi n 1 itlius, w \is, and chiU 
ditu, it I itio» s and tun ds, thi pioti ct< is and the 
protcctdfl # It ano di*» ius to In in *ukul, that 
tlm icli^io i v tens and Iicumis, <*o wainily sup- 
poitcd by tlu disput itions and sopl i U ■* t^ks, 
wc^e the v ntnual c uist t 1 pietmie ol the dis- 
tuib mets oi c ot 11 Gj im ns 1 c ip oc ills at 
tan inn, in wh c h the pioph took n utivcpnt, 
ltd on by dun 41 ,1 k s, wuo lns^uul llnm with a 
blind fui vioi J ui c wn sjnistii mu 1 cc*uue nnne 
dan^cunis m picq utlou is tl 1 y appe* td 01 wue 
uputed iik it, sat ltd * 

Hit lnu^lty sjnit oi \umi \ is still in- 
capabk oi 11 pose sht, piowkcd iu \ ltbtlhons 
jn buu uul I pt, ml to tlit, list houi ui her 
hte^pusi^Lil in ti\n l 11 notion, iiie indolent 
tiancjmllitv a / two s deba id tiy wu<i thus In¬ 
tel mpted by two m >Us tin one undu his Lro- 
tlier 111-Iaw M iiuaii, who *et up tor bin self m 
right of hw \uie Leonti i, the eldest daughtti oi 

Leo, 
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the other Wider Leontius, the Commander of 
the Syrian troops* They both ended by the death 
of thdr(attthors; nor did Zeno long delay fol- 
lowing them to the tomb, which, u historians 
are tb be believed, he entered alive. Ariadne, who 


. loved him not, profiting by an attack of the 
" epilepsy, to which the emperor wassubject, 
caused him to be precipitately interred.^ 
noise was heerd in the coffin, which she would not 
suffer to be opened ; and some clays after it was 
discovered that Zeno had devoured the flesh off his 


own arms* He was sixty-five years old; and had 
reigned seventeen* f 

Zeno had profusely lavished dnTheOdofic, king 
of the Goths, every favour which imperial power 
could bestow ;—the raids of patrician and consul, * 
the command of die Palatine troops, an immense 
treasure, and the promise of a rich and*honoura¬ 
ble wife* The abilities of this barbarian hero long 
s upp or ted the cause of his benefactor; but the fero¬ 
cious people, over whom he reigned rather as a mi¬ 
nister than a king, and whose unbroken spirit was 
equally impatient of slavery or insult, at length cont 
verted the faithfuF servant luto a formidable rival % 


and madd him despise the feeble support of the 
Greek empire, which in reality he did not want* 
- Ariadne, on the death of her husband, be¬ 
stowed her hand and the imperial title oil 
Anastasius, who had grown old in the offices of 
the palace, where he exercised that of sikntiarn($ t 
or the preserver of silence;-—a dignity which'still 
exists in the palaces of the East, in which the 
tumult of European courts js unknown. Thj 
virtues of An&starifcs had been long tried and 
respected ; and when he was proclaimed emperor 


m 
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in the cix&fif the universal neelmnafioa was, 
Reign, Anasta^ius, as thou ba^t liftdl” 

The hopes of the good this prince migi^ do, and 
the experience-of njiat he really did in suppres¬ 
sing the most odious taxes supported his thione 
for \ix years, though assailed by a powerful cabal, 
which proceeded to the last extremities and ended 
""fo the destruction of the leaders m the sedition 


and their accomplices. Anastasiu% indeed, en- 
/lured pcrpetuaf vexation from the conflicts between 
the orthodox and the Eutycluans, to the latter /if 
which he is accused of having been partial. In 


consequence of this, a commotion was excited in 
favour ot the orthodox, which at one time was 


the destruction of more than ten thousand men. 


* On another occasion, Vitalianus, the governor of 
THrace, advanced to the very walls of Constanti¬ 
nople, and threatened to depose the emperor, un¬ 
less he recalled the Catholic bishop, whom he had 
exiled; with which peremptory demand*^ was 
obliged to comply. Eternal enemies also daily 
gained ground, and swarms of Persians and bar- 
jb&iians inested the empire. In order to secure his 
capital from their incursions, hb inclosed it with 
an entrenchment, called afterwards tht walls of 


Anastasius; a kind # of defence which rather 
evinces weakness than tends to security. The be¬ 
ginning of this prince's reign justified the favour¬ 
able opinion that had been conceived of his virtues; 
he shewed great generosity, gentleness of disposi¬ 
tion, and«application to business, and seemed to 
have nothing more at heart than the happiness of 
his subjects; but last he degenerated sq far as 
to sell offices, and divide the Spoils of the people 

with 
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fVflth the governors of^the provinces, to whose fst 
painty he abandoned them. In the eightieth year 
*of his a|e he was found dead m lus chainbei, alter 
having lugmd twenty-bcwcn. 

Justin, anathc ot Dacia, where he had fol¬ 
lowed the business ot a fchephcid, possessing a 
strength and statute which thought were 
like!\^to Hcoinmend him, lott the peaceful 6?- 
tupauons oftpastoial lilc, and cjfjtamid a place 
among the guards of empeioi Leo. By Ion* 
seiMte in the LVtsian and lsaunan wars, he had 
obtain*d the sum issue tanks ot tnbuno, ot 
count, and ot general, with the dignity of se¬ 
nator. and the command of tnc gu.Tids, at tin 
jmpoit int i iisis whin Nnisiasitis <\piiid ’llif 
knuim n ot that pm.ic Muc i m luded fiomlhc* 
throiu by tl e aiu'ices ot the eunveh Vnuntuu, 
who usolud to I ostow tin puiph on* tie most 
obsequious ot Ins < leatuus. A liboi il uonatuc 
wtwhwti ttie guaius w is intrusted in the 
hands ot Justin, who, with comopondnig in¬ 
sidiousness, employ d it in lus own la\oui ; and 
as no competitor puMunid to ippiai a 

^ tin n so protected, the Dacian feasant 
4 t> ‘ * a^iiiidiC the thiouv, with the unimnioiis 

* tmiw m ot the limitary, tht <hii*\,and iht 

people 

lustm, to whom the epithet of Lhki is gnen, 
to distinguish him lion anothei eirifviorot the 
same mum and lannlv, was si\(v-ught \eajs of 
am , when tie w is imesud with the pirple, and 
during t|ie mne successive years oh his life, he 
w'as picsuvul from i \posinp his incapacity by 
his gijod sense in ftfllowing the diu ctlou ot aider ' 
MaKSfl&d* whom hi had the wisdom ii whit 

U 



M tills time tie world beheld two contemporary 
monarch?* Theo 4 oric and Ifiinsclf, wbq were ejes^ 
titutc even of the knowledge of the alphabet; but 
tic commanding genius of the Gath rendered him 
respectable amidst all his ignorance pf learning, 
Justin, though personally bruve f was conscious of 
his political incapacity, and relied on the diligence 
"•ttQns quaestor Proclus, and tne talents of lys ntv 
phew Justinian, whom the aged ciyperor diew 
from the solitudes of Dacia, and educated as hi% 
future heir. # 

Hie eunuch Arp anti us lost bjs life for a real °r 
a pretended conspiracy, apd three of his associate* 
were punished either with exile or death* Vitalian, 
who, in defence of the oithodox faith, had waged 
a popular war against Anastasias, and stdl remain¬ 
ed at the head of a formidable army, op the secu* 
Jrity of fcaths, was persuaded to tryst himself iq 
Constantinople. The emperor and his nephew era* 
braced him with affected regard; but a fe\yjnontb* 
after, he was assassinated at a royal banquet, ant) 
Justinian was appointed in his room master-gene-? 
jsA of the armies of the East, without pny claims 
from military service. Indeed, this young prince 
preferred cultivating the favour of the people in 
the churches, the circus, and the senate of Con^ 
stantmople, rothe pre'canouslauielsof war; and* 
w bile he maintained his ascendant over his uncie 9 
comity t ted to hardier wgrriors the defence of the, 
eastern empire. 

Already Justinian meditated the extirpation of 
heresy, and the conquest of Italy and Africa. A 
Rigorous law was published at Constantinople 
against tlie Anau&; # and Theqdoric, on the other 
band; clanfled, for his brethren of East, the 

same 



v sqmc indulgence tie had so long allowed to tlfc 
' Catholics of hu* dominions. The Homan pohtiff, 
with fogir illustrious senators, embarked for Con* 
stantirtople, to mitigate, by' tlieir representations, 
theffcveVitv of Justin, or to declaie the prohibition 
of the Catholic religion in It&lv. Bv the condjem- 
nation of Boethius and Synimachu&,Theodunchad 
already violated the principles of justice and'ko^ 
J inanity, andoto his other errors ^i dimes he was 
about to add persecution* 
c The senator Boethius was one of the most illus¬ 
trious characters in Rome, lie had prosecuted 
his studies tor many years in the schools^ Athens-, 
and'after his maniage with the daughter of his 
friend the patrician, Symmachus, he rose to the 
dignities of consul and patrician, and Was em¬ 
ployed in the most important offices# But *the 
favour of Boethius declining with the,increasing 
years of his master, the senator Albinus was ac¬ 
cused aod convicted on the presumption of hoping 
the liberty of Rome. “ If Albinus be ciirainal/* 
exclaimed Boethius, “ the senate and myself are 
“ all guilty of the same crime." This.rash decla¬ 
ration cost him € his life. The Roman senate, at 
the comihand of theii barbarian master, pronounc¬ 
ed a sentence of death against the most illustrious 
of its members; and Symmachus, tor having pre¬ 
sumed to lament the fate of his injured friend, was 
dragged' in chains from Rome to Ravenna,#and 
the jealousy 0f the tv rant could only be effaced 
by his blood. „ 

The ea.rl> and mature years of Theodoric were 
irradiated by'glory and virtue} but his last days 
were clouded wrth guilt and remorse. His tor- 
turcdAfcv represented to ins views the angry fea¬ 
tures 



tares ot Syinrfl&chus,, ^nd oj his amiable son-in- 
liixr Boethius. The agitation of Ins jnitid increas¬ 
ed the disorder of lps body; and aftei; afdyscu- 
tery of three days, he expired in the palace of It a** 

> \enna, in the thirty-third year of his reign. Con- 
# scions, of his approaching end, lie divided his trea-' 
sures find his dominions between his two giandsons, 
fixed the Rhone as their common bifundai). 
To Ahunaric he restored the throne o£§pain ; but 
Italy, with all the conquests of the Ostrogoths* 
whs bequeathed to Athalaric, then only ton yeur» 
of agj2. 

After a syhism of thiity-four years the counsels 
»of Justinian reconciled tbeangiy spii.it of the Ro¬ 
man pontifl: the thrones of the Hast were filled 
fcith prelates demoted to his interest; and all ranks 
of tile people were flattered by the assiduity with 
which he courted their af fachmenr. .The senate 
in particular expiessed then wish to the empeior, ' 
that he would be pleased to adopt Justinian as hi 3 * 
colleague; and accoidingly Ins nopbow r was so- - 
lenanly invested with rhe purple, in.the presence 
o£the patiifycli and the conscript father. 

Juslm sunived this ceremofly only ^ ^ 
four months; and Justinian, who after* * 
'wdids obtained the title^of the Great, go- ** m 
veined the Ubmun rmpne for the long pound 
of thuty-eight years and upwards. He married 
Theodora, one of the daughters of Acacius a 
native of Cyprus. This woman, when only seven 
*veais # of age, was introduced into the the at re, 
and for some years was devoted to the public 
a lid private plcasin^s of the people of Byzan¬ 
tium. As a pantomime, the applauses bestowed. 
on her was 'constant and unbounded; but her 

benutv 
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beauty was the source of more exquisite delight* 
Her features were delicate and regular; her eyes 
expressed every shade of Sensation; and her whole 
figure, though small, was shaped by the hand of 
symmetry, and enlivened by all the graces of art. 
Her vague commerce, ahd the detestable arts she 
used, prevented her from being a mother more- 
than bnce; and this fruit of licentious love, a sbn, 
it is supposed, was dispatched by'her order, after 
she became empress. This charmer, who had fur 
&>ine time affected a life of solitude, wtfn the heart 
of Justinian, and her temper and understanding 
maintained a constant ascendant over his mind. 
As a consort on the throne, the most illustrious 
persons in the state were alternately doomed, as 
her humour might surest, to experience the le¬ 
vity of a commedian 01 the arrogance of an em¬ 
press. Her rapacity was unbounded ;* and many 
Cruelties arc laid to her charge, which she exer¬ 
cised by means of her numerous spies. ’Yet, it 
must be acknowledged, she was not destitute of 
virtues. Her influence often assuaged the into¬ 
lerant zeal of Justinian; wc shall have occasion 
in the spquclto mention her courage and presence 
of mind; and her chastity, from the moment of her 
marriage, is allowed to awe been inviolable. By 
the emperor she had only one child, who died in 
its infancy; and a destructive cancer carried off 
the empress herself, in the tweuty-second^year of 
Jier elevation. 

In the reign of Justinian one of the most dread¬ 
ful commotions took place which had ever shaken 
Constantinople. At this true the support of a 
facUon, distinguished by a diversity of colour, ber 
caafenecessarv to every candidate for civil or ec¬ 
clesiastical 



closmticftl honours. The green w6re attached to 
the family or sect of Aflastdsius: the blues were 
devoted to orthodoxy and Justinian; an| their 
grateful patron protected afeove five years, a patty, 
whose tumults overawed the p&Iace, the senate, 
and the city. 

A fnomcntary reconciliation of these two fac- 
Haofis, produced the event wc are about to relate. 
Two criminals, one of the green, and.the other of 
the blue party, h&d escaped from impendingpunish- 
inent, to the sanctuary of a neighbouring church# 
Both factions weie equally provoked by the cruelty 
of their oppressor; and, uniting their strength, like 
a torrent, overwhelmed the palace of the prefect, 
his officers, and his guards. The barbarians in 
^hc service of the empire, joining in the affray; 
firebrands were darted against the houses, and tnct 
flames spread without controul. For five days 
Constantinople was abandoned to licentious fury; 
and the watch-word NIKA, vanquish , resounded 
from every quarter. * 

Amidst the confusion and uproar, Hypatius, 
nephew to Anastasius, surrounded by the popu¬ 
lace, was reluctantly hurried to the forum of Con¬ 
stantine, and a rich collar placed upon his head 
by way of a diadem. The greatest part of the 
senate took the part of the rebels; and Justinian, 
desponding and alarmed, was preparing to leave 
the city, and to seek for safety by embarking on 
board a vessel in the harbour: when the magna¬ 
nimity and courage of Theodora prevented this 
disgrace, and recalled him to more manly exer¬ 
tions. “If flight/' said she, u were the only 
“ means of protection, I should, even in that 

home# -mi. K case. 



(t case, disjoin to floe. Death is the condition of 

our biith ; hut, thoy who luxe reigned, should 
“ uevcr surx r i\c the loss ot dignity mid dominion. 
4< I lllij^l me Heaven, that I may nexei be seen, nut 
“ even foi a day, without my dudem and my 
tx ptnplo; that 1 may no lungei behold the light 
44 when l cease to he saluted with the name of 
“ queen. It jouiesolxe,0 (\r>ai 1 to flee.vou hax q- 
<£ tieasuus. behold the si a, you have ships out 
4t tumble* lest the de^iie of life should expose \ou 
“ to wretched exile, and ignominious death, 

** 1 oi my own pait, I adheic to the maxim ot an- 
* e tiquity, 1 that the thione is a glonous giaxt' ” 

Animated by this haiaiigue, Justinian put 
hiinscli at the head of Ins guaids, and defended 
bmi^elt in his palate. When it was found that 
he was not wanting to lnmselt, he soon iccemd 
Succoui the illu»*tuous lb lisai ms Ip ought a 
coips ut thfce thousand utciau tioups to his 
assistance; and, it is i nipu*xd, that no less than 
thuty thousand persons penshed m the tain ige. 
IJipaMus, the cphcnui il empeioi, togithu with 
Pompey, anothei neplnw ot Anastasia, weie 
die d to the {ptt ot Justinian, audou xain mi- 
plou d ^hs ch money. 'I lie nnitois who had 
fibithd this uhellion, weie punished, and (hui 
propeitv confiseated ; butahi c tnpcjoi,alti i wauls 
had the humanity to h stoic then lank and loitunc 
to then ehildien. 'I he ganus of tin eneus weie, 
duung six oral yeais, intudieUd, but with then 
xestotatiqn, tin blue and the gidii fittiqis n« 
vixed, and continued to distuib the tiauquillity oi 
the empire. 

When Justinian asceudcwl the tin >m. the 
kingdoms of tin Goths and A amjais lui 1 ol» J 

tamed 
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famed a peaceable establishment in Europe aiuj s 
Atiira; but the Roman Jawvers and stiuOsincil 
asserted the indefeasible dominion of the dtt- 


peroi's of the East; who still aspired to deliver 
their reputed subjects from the usuipatiou of 
barbaVians and heretics. 

^ The agitated condition of Afiica afforded" an 
honouuiblc motive, and promised a powerful sup¬ 
port to the imp<%ial arms; and this opportunity 
Justinian was determined not to neglect. Tfcjj 
Vandal'monarch. Gelimer, was threatened by foes 
on all sides ; while the hopes of the Romans weie 
raised to !i«high pitch, by the appointment of 
Relisanus to the command of their armies. 
a This hero, who reiivcd the fainting glory of 
Rome, was born among the Thradian peasants, 
and had* gradually risen to military command 
in the army of Justinian. In the plains of Dara 
he defeated the Persians with great slaughter^ 
and his conduct in the sedition of Constantinople 
secured the esteem of the emperor; but his ap¬ 
pointment to the command of the African ex* 
pbdition, was possibly promoted by the in¬ 
trigues o*f his wife Antonina, whose chattity has 
been stained w T ith the foulest reproach, but who, 
with manly ftntitude, fircompanicd her hushaiut 
in all his campaigns, and long maintained her 
ascendant over his heait. 

With a numerous army and a powerful fleet, 
lielistiius sot out for the conquest of Africa, and 
after encountciing many dangers, landed on that 
c«ast, and soon advanced within fitly hules of 
Carthage. A uenefal engagement speedil} fol¬ 
lowed, in vdiicli Gelimer was defeated. 'Phis 1 
Unfortunate monarch, after collecting the re-* 
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V main? of his scattered army, was encamped i<i 
the fields of Bulla, about Jour days' journey from 
Carthage, where he received eptstolaiy intelli¬ 
gence that his brother Zano had reduced the 
island of Sardinia, which had revolted. Ills 
answer was expressive of his situation. “.Alas, 
“ my brother/' wrote Gelimer, “ Heaven has dc-* 
“ clarcd against this devoted nation! our horses, 
“ our ships, Carthage itself, and all Africa, aie 
“ in the power of the enemy: nothing now rc- 
** mains but the plains of llulla, and the hope of 
u your valour. Abandon Sardinia; fly to our 
** relief; restore our empire, or pcrich by our 
u side.” On the receipt of this epistle, whose 
Contents he prudently concealed from the natives 
of the island, Zano hastened to embark, and in 
g few da}'s joined the royal camp. 

The interview between the brothers w r as mourn* 
ful; hut the languid spiut of the Vandals was at 
length roused by the example of Zano, and the 
entreaties of the king. Bcfme the army reached 
Tiicameron, situated about twenty miles from 
Qaitbage, it uncounted to ten times the number 
pf the IJon^ans; but Belisaiius, conscious of the 
superior rneiit of Ins tioops, pci nutted the bar¬ 
barians to surprise lum at an unseasonable hour. 
The Romans, however, were instantly under 
arms; and, till Zano fell, the conflict was obsti¬ 
nately maintained; but on bis death the dejected 
Gelin^er fled, and only fifty Romans and t eight 
hundred Vandals penshed m a battle*which de¬ 
cided the fate of Africa. 

Gcliwcr himself, attended* by a few faithful 
Was pursued to the ^inaccessible 
IDOfKin of Papua, in the interior of Numidia, 

where 
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where ho was immediately besieged*by Fh'aras, 6n&^ 
of the officers of Belisarius: After enduring uhpa* 
ralleled hardships, which were not unknown'to 
Pharas, the latter dictated a friendly epistle to the 
unhappy Gelimcr, in which he exhorted him to 
submit to the gracious clemency of Justinian, and 
4 )w sacred assurances ot* Belisarius. ** [ am hot 
* 6 insensible," replied the king of the Vandal*, 
how kind aifft rational is jour advice; but t 
(t cannot persuade mvself to become t the shut* iff 
an unjust enemj, who lias desened my hit pla¬ 
cable hatted. Him I had never injured by 
woid ol*deed;’jet he has sent afgilinst me, l 
know not from whence, a coitsmr 'Belisarius, 
who Ijas nisffnic headlong from the throne into 

tins abvss ot miseiy. Justinian is it'man ; he 

* 

a puntc; and does Ik not dunul for luinsolf a 
f< sinulai fc\ei*e ot fortune? I can write no more. 
My anguish oppresses me. Semi me, 1 beseeCf 
vou, ni) dear Hiatus—bend me a ly le, a sponge’, 
and a loaf ot biead.” 

The messengei explained the motives of this ex- 
ttaordinarj* request. it was loi*g since the Wing 
of Ainca had t.i^tetl bread; incessant l*-ars hint 
btoughla deduction on his e\es; ami he wished 
to solace the mehmchdly hours, b\ singing to the 
1 ) io the s;ul story of his woes. The gill* \u ic «:ent 
but Pbaias ledoubied the vigilance ot* his gumd ; 
and Gelimer at last surrendering on the ns&ur- 
aucctot safety and honourable treatment, in his 
first interview with Belisarius burst into h fit'ot 
laughter; as if to insinuate Unit human’gram lour 
and success are unworthy of a »eiious thought.* 
Belisarius vai recalled by the jealous) 7 of <he 
emperor; but hrs- prompt obedience extorted the 
honour of a triumph. Yet from the? M op hies of 
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; luxury, and the wealth of nations, which adorned 
the procession of the victor, the eyes of the spec¬ 
tators were turned on Gelimer, who inarched 
slowly along, repeating, Vanity^ vanity , all is 
Vimity ! His misfortunes were alleviated by ^ ^ 
ait ample estate, in the province of Ga- <^5 
(alia, where he retired with his family aud 
friends, to a life of peace, of affluence, and pro* 
hably of content; while the services of Belisarius 
were immediately rewarded with the consulship* 
A combination of domestic and public injuries 
had alienated the minds of the Ostrogoths from 
their natural allies the Vandals; and the con¬ 
querors of Italy beheld with pleasure the subver¬ 
sion of the kingdom of Afiica. But they mere 
aoon convinced of the impolicy of their conduct 
by the lofty language of Belisarius, who me¬ 
naced, in the name of the emperor, the re- 
■covery of the provinces belonging to the former 
umpire of Rome. A nation of two hundred 
thousand soldiers might have derided the 
haughty threats of Justinian and his lieutenant; 
hut a spirit of discord and insubordination pre¬ 
vailing jn Italy, it was artfully turned* to the 
subjugation of that country once more under the 
power of the emperor of the East, A body of 
forces, strengthened by the fame of Belisarius, 

* £ attacked and earned Palermo and Sy- 
£37 * racuse in Sicily; which being gamed, 

* BeliSarius, leaving sufficient garrisons 
behind him, embarked his troops at® Messina, 
and landed at Rhcgium. With little opposition 
he advanced to Naples, which was strongly 
fpr^jtad, and well supplied with every requisite 
fc ™H wiag a long siege; but four hundred 

Romans 

ib 


Romans entering the city by an aqueduct aqp^K 
ccivcd, opened the gates to their companions, slip 
Naples became the prey of the victors. * * 

During the siege of Naples, Theodatus, king 0® 
the Goths had secured himself within the walls 
• Rome* His warlike forces soon became dissatisfied 
M with such a feeble master, and deposing him from 
the government, and soon after depriving him of 
. life, raised to the legal dignity their geitbrai Vitiges* 
By a singular kind of polity, the new sovereign de*» 
termined to delay, till next spring, the operation^ 
of offensive war, and left Rome to its fate, which 
opened its ggtes to the lieutenant of Justinian. 

Vitiges had employed the winter in recruiting 
his forces and assembling the distant garrisons, 
and now advanced to Rome, at the head of one 
hundred .thousand fighting men. Belisarius 
made a sally from the city with a thousand 
hor»c, but was suddenly encompassed by the 
hostile squadrons, and with difficulty effected* 
his retreat within the walls. The army of the 
Goths immediately formed the siege of Rome.; 
and on the nineteenth day after, jnade a general 
assault. * The contest was fiercely maintained 
li om morning till night, when the Gotns gave 
way on all sides, with the loss of thirty thousand 
slam. From this time the siege of Rome was 
converted into a tedious blockade, during which, 
the foi Pea under the command of Belisarius tuf* 


f( rod # much from contagious diseases and scar* 
city ; yet hfe still rejected with disdain the i 
either of flight or capitulation. Reinforce 
at riving from the east, the Goths be 
h formed, and offered terms to the B 
these not being accepted, the barb 
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mouiei desperate attempt to storm or suiptue the 
wfry 5 but wuc lcpellcd by the mtiepid uuhim-e 
IMisauus, and soon aftci tastd the \1151, 
ftSuch had been protiacted bc\oud a ^eai. 
l J|K Vitigcs himself licit i li iltcd til! lit lound slid 
4 er within the walls or Ila\cnna to which, and 
a few othci toitiesscs, tin Gothic nionudiv vas- 
HOW reduced. 1 Lutliri the udiw .tinial oi 
Just mi m put sue d him hut a c nmpioimst t il - 
* ^ m« plate, tin *itis ot K i\< nna \\<ie 

r ' tin own opt n, uni the ‘ubim sion ot the 
Ji ° ^ town uid ullages oi Ital) lollowtd that oi 
the capital 

^ 'Ihe jealousy of Tusimnn onte mou iccallc 1 
Bchsarius who immediate K obesed flic sum- 

90 

mons. \ irises and his consult ittmdi 1 lorn 
and wcie honom ibly piovided ini b> the dii- 
pcioi, but the conquer oi ot 1 taI> was not al¬ 
lowed the well-mined honouis of a suoml 
'tuuniph, yet his vutues, hishiu\u\, m.lap- 
puned loyalty, eii"mid tin luaitsot hisfdlow- 
Citi/uis, and wlnicvu lr ip[caitd, ht atiiiuiui 
alleges , 

Ncvt^tluless tin fame of the lieio was tn 
nished bv the dun id n tunewss oi tlu bus 

y 

band, liis wife Aulumuu, whohidnxn f *m 
*tbe lowest situ ition to hi 1 lie t minute ot flu 
4ora, fjmd hid cailv bun rcmaikiblc loi t'c 
itieeuUnty on lui (induct, still oontmticd h 
detile the bed, and to ui _,i ice the dial ad* i, d 
itanus. -V 1 ist hi" bunds com lift eel him <»t 
lamy oi lus wile’s Ik lidiioui, whulie.thu 
>1 easiness oi dispvsitu n had hithi i r o 
on hi n, ami In Odumined to 
but hu cause 1 < j» ui^ul by 

tl r 
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the empress, a forced reconciliation took 
and the effrontery ot Antonina was increased jijfr 
her triumph. ** 

In the succeeding campaign, Belisarius 
the East; but violently offended Theodora 
the emperor by some free and independent 1 
£uagc, inconsequence of which he was sev 4 
lined; but the dignity of his character, and the 
influence of his+vife, soon after reinstated him 
in*the rojal favour, and he received the principal 
command in Italy, which was still threatened by 
now wais, and offered new laurels for the herd tp 
pluck. 

After a variety of negociations and hostilities' 
Justinian and Chosroes, king of Persia, conclude# 
d tieaty,*which, for fifty years, gave repose to 
their exhausted frontieis. lie also entered into 
an alliance with the Ethiopians, who had occupied 
Aiahia; but these being expelled from the cot *3 
tiuent of Asia, hastened the fall of the empire of 
the East; since a Christian power in Arabia, 
must have crushed Mahomet in his cradle. 

jJunng this reign, the Lombstrds established 
themselves on the Danube ; and the Sclafoni&ns 
and other baibarians ma’de such frequent and fa* 
tal inroads, tlifit it 1* asserted by Procopius, no 
fewer than uvu hundred thousand inhabitants o£ 
the Roman empire w r ere annually consumed by 
them. • 


An^dst these calamities, Europe felt the 
shock of » 1 evolution, which first revealed the 
iipjne-aml nation ot the Turks. This martial, 
people boast that their founder, like Romulus, 
v\ras suckled by au wolf: and the same fable hat 
been invented, without any intermediate intec* 

county 
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byHbc T.fttnfh and the Scythian shepherds. 
*£ithotitv of the khan ot the Gcouj,cn c\- 
*d over the mountains of \lrai, the ceutic ot 
> $ mid the links who inh.il itid th it nclge ot 
Meic compelled, ioi the si ivnc «*l thin mas- 
to loiie into arms tin nuneials thev contained, 
s^annunl ccicniony, in which apiece ot non waw 
'tjfated in the hie, and a smith's liannni 1 was sut- 
4?es*ivtl) handled b} the piimc r a*id his nobles, ie» 
p i*ordcd foi ages the humble piofission oi the 
ish nation. Boitc/ena ihst exhoitul Ins coun- 
icn to use the weapons the\ ptep.md tor thou 
ifrMtcrS) as the instruments ot ficedtm and ucto- 
fyhen valoui was suznalised m successful com- 
against the neighboring tribes; but when 
if? leadei pic sumed to ask in mai i ia»c the dau<di- 
1 4f6t'of the gteat khan, the demand was cimtcmptu- 
Ittttsly rejected. A more noble alliance with a 
JjprmcesS of China expiated this di^giace , and the 
, Subsequent defeat, and almost cxtupation, ot the 
nation of the Geougen, established in Tartaiy 
the poweiful empuc ot the Tuiks. But thrush 
they reigned jsu the north, the} icnianud 
laithfullv attached to the mountain ot Altai, 
and disdained the alluiing luxiny of China * m 
then religion, they pu^eHed the ample pidGiu. 
af then ancestois ’The Siipicmt Duty was 
Acknowledged b\ the e\cli ,c i c limoui-. 01 suij- 
fice; but als< espie^sui tin it obit * itions ts 
iSic an, the hie, the watei, and die < nth. 
Their written laws were scveic and nnpirtal 
f tjkeft was punished by u nfold restitution, „ ifn 
tieacheiy, and inutile*, with death I ufr 
Wpchastisomuit could crjii.il t hi.'nicx pubic guilt 
0^*xuivaidicf. The noithern limits of the 
1 luikidi 



furkisli conquests extended as fai as Kamt 
ia, <ui(l nn the south, the White liuns, who 
inquired the Persi vn monaich, and cairiej 
ictonous aims alonq the banks of the Indus, ] 
i to turn mcsistible idloui On tin sided 
\ i st, f ht> pasted the lake Mseotis when li 
i nd lx su^ed the Roman cilv oi Hosphoius, a H 
1 ( i Lst, the tmpiic oi China was continual); 
luted b) their distinctive incursions. r lhise; 

>1 tuipiie tompell d the luikish monaich to 
dish tliue suboidinate punces of his own b lj ^~ 

. ho soon torjjot their gratitude and allepi 
in conquuois wcit climated b} luvvu 
i iquisht d fictions lesiunul thui indt.pt 
mil the powei ot the luiks was limited 
i nl ot two humlieel \e us 
the intion (t the Ot,ois, on the baj 
111, u h subdued b} the ) uiks, tin 
>v tli tui< t Imnditd tnousand ot lus spbj 
dun in l ittle about twenty tliousmd suf3 
iv line is, j ieti lini^ t\ile to servitude, tollqwej 
1 lit ioid ot tli \olpi f assumed the fal*$ ‘ 
umidibh n mu ot thv* Veils, whose 
ji<tp*iul<is had submitted to tin ji uiknlv^ 
iml it t tie loot oi M< ui t C luc isus, in tliu 1 

0 r m nmini 

fi\ ot thi AUni md C uc issians, lust lieafd C|l 
ill spk ulo u ijid \ e lK k.ss ot the Roman cifll 
Him ambisiidoi, with the pci mission of 
7 mm i ot /i/ea, was tiansported b> 
thf 1 lAme se i to ( onstantmople , and 
ill iiqjmnidcnt 1 ustmi in lecepted the 
product! abiancc of a stranac people, who tea 
■air wCi ul themselves to the seivice of tb 
I'nipiu, but demuid d in letuin piecious gifts 
umuel subsides, «md iiuPiul possessions. jj 

degie« 





!, the Turks made futther encroachments; 
from the moment they were admitted into an 
re with the Romans, the destiny of Jhe eastern 
j^te seems to have keen fijsbd, though the cat as- 
"ie was piotracted for some centuries longei. 
is impossible to give a regular account of 
4 Ike important militafy services of Bclisanus. 
conqueror of Africa and Italy, on his ie«» 
rintment to the command of the latter coun- 
found the Gothic monarch}, which he had* 
trued, in some measure restoied by the 
l£ and virtuous Totila. Bclisanus landed 
small bodj of troops at the port of Ra- 
soon discoveied that the>*a flections of 



is were alienated fiom the cmpnc, and 
m sent to remain an impotent spectator 
wy of a young barb&nan. The Roman 
hpassed the Adriatic, and cspccted at 
im the arrival ot the tioops, which 
Assembled, and at last weie inadequate 
tlife detivciance of Rome. The Appian-way 
:overcd by the baibanans, and the prudence 
inns declining a battle, he pi etc 1 red the 
rigstion from the coast of Epuus to (lie 
of the Tiber, Rome was guaided by 
^plour of Bessas, who defended her wall** 
three thousand soldiers; but the length of 
liege had occasioned all the calamities of 
and hope had almost expired^ when it 
EVcported that Bclisanus was landed at the 
toil, The intrepid general burst through every 
bstacle, and the city wo^ld have been ldieved, 
j|d hot the wisdom of Belisanus been detected 
g the misconduct of his offers : he reluctantly 
Jnmded a retreat, in order Vv*eave the only 

b&ihnun 
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* Arbour be possessed on tbp Tuscan coast, and 
Rome was left to tbe mercy of Totila. Bessas 
and his soldiers escaped by flight, and thc^princi- 
pal inhabitants followed their governors. On the 
intercession of Pcdaglus, the archdeacon, the lives 
of the Romans weie spared, and the chastity of 

* the women preserved from violation; but the 
-most precious spoils were reserved for the £ 
Gothic treasury^ and the rest was aban- * 
‘Soncd to the fiee pillage of the soldiers. 

One thiid of the city walls was thrown down by^ 
the stern command oi Totila; and it was owing to 
the prudent remonstrances of Bchsanus, who 
•warned the Gothic monarch not to sully his tame 
by the destruction of those monuments which 
acre the glory of the dead and the delight of the 
living, that the barbarian did not execute his 
threat of £h$ngiiig Rome into a pastuie for cattle, 
Totila, leaving an aimy of observation in the 
vicinity of Rome, pi acceded to other conquests 0 
on which Bchsanus, sallying from the port at the 
head of a thousand horse, cut his way through 
the ©pposing^enemy, and erected his standard on 
thS Capitol, The walls wcic hastily restored; 
and though Totila made* three geneial assaults, 
his troops were repul-.ed # by the firmness and skill 
of Bolisarjns; dnd the fume of the barbanan sunk* 
as it had lisen, with the tortline of his arms. 

Bchsanus, howevci, was called off to an in¬ 
glorious warfare, intended as a disgrace, and not 
asau Honour to him; and the cicdit of complet¬ 
ing the conquest of Italy, by the defeat and death 
f fV'fotila, was reserved foi Narses, the eunuch, 

\ who had long beep^tlie nuuislci of the palace# 
In the pioceslRSffot Raises, Rome lor the last 
hope*— m. q rim# 
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time saw the semblance of a triumph. It was 
soon after degraded to the second rank, and the 
exanftis of Ravenna filled the throne of the Gothic 
kings. 

Ai lunula, who nad bom faithful to the fame 
and interests ot r»er hu* , '*nd ‘dough not to bis 
bed, procure i {im mission IrjM the emperor tor 
the return ot bdi aims to Constantinople; atyj, 
the declining years of his lid e re ciowned by a 
last victory, in which be sa\eu the emm .or and* 
the capital fiuin tht -i w 1 ' »* parted 

the tiozen Danube, ;i»h< spi •■id u ipu and con¬ 
sternation to :he \cry presses 01 the pab.ee. Vet 
the long-tried fidelity of Behsauuj toulcl not se¬ 
cure him from the imputation of being implicated 
jn a dark conspiracy against the life of Jus nuiatej-. 
The heio, who in the vigour of life had rejected 
the failfst offers of ambition, will never be be¬ 
lieved, jn extreme old age, to have been induced 
to renounce his loyalty. He appeared before the 
council with less fear than indignation; but forty 
years' faithful service could not screen him from 
the vindictive jealousy of the emperor. His. for¬ 
tune was sequestered, and for sevefal month?he 
was guarded as a prisoner m his own ptflace. At 
length his innocence became conspicuous and ac¬ 
knowledged; and Ins d&ith, probably hastened 
by chagrin, about eight months afterwards, de¬ 
livered fum tiom the ingratitude of his muster. 
Such was the fate of 1 tab sari us: that ht* was de¬ 
prived of nis eyes, and reduced to beg highroad, 
is a fiction derived from a monk o^ the twelfth 

century. *.^ 

A few months after thevicath of Belisaiius, 
Jqstiman also died, in the cigh^< 4 ird year of his 

ar J. 
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age; and though his fame is eclipsed by the su¬ 
perior lustre ot his general, yet the review of the 
Homan jurisprudence in the cock, the pandects, 
and the institutes , is a noble monument of his 
spnit and industry. The domestic institutions of 

• Kurope acknowledge the public reason of the 
^Romans; and the laws of Justinian still command 
the respect and obedience of independent nations : 

• even his enemiesconfess that he was chaste, tem¬ 
perate, vigilant, and studious. His design of 
the Atrican and the Italian wars was boldly con¬ 
ceived, and ably executed; and his pi mutation 

• discovered tfre talents of Belisarius in the camp, 
and of Narses in the council, though he wanted 
the generosity to reward them, lie adorned the 
principal towns of the empire with splendid build¬ 
ings; and the church of St. Sophia, now con¬ 
verted into*aTurkish mosque, still remains to ex¬ 
cite tin* dUmiration of the woild. 

Bui though Justinian was not destitute of great * 
and e'en of some amiable qualities, the t i>em 
which he reigned was untoUunate : his subjects 
wie incessantly afflicted by the javjges of war, 
pestilent*, and famine; and although it # was not 
in his power altogether to cause or prevent those 
awful vi-itatio/is, he lived without being Moved, 
arm >ied without being io& * ited. lie majesty 
of the empire, bowe.cr. -b,uc out for a short 
time Aiuei his ausp.es; but at Ins death it was 
ecltjgcd, and disappeared for eve*’. * 

Hi^t'Tjy indeed, at this penod presents no¬ 
thing '~at a continuous scries of disasters and 
mi "Uies which it j>pam id to trace. Writeis who 
'engage m (ntr, and ieauers who follow 

them, walk amidst assassins and executioners, 

o 2 without 
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without * scarcely fining objects less dreadful on 
which they may rest their eye. We shall, there¬ 
fore, p&s over these scenes of horror with rapi¬ 
dity ; and if we lepresent the catastrophe of 
princes, without entering nmdi into the detail of 
the miseries of the people* the reader will bear m . 
his remembrance, that the storm which roots up 
the sheltering oak, must frequently sweep away 
the humble shrubs. 3 

On the death of Justinian* the succession of 
the empire menaced the repose of its subjects. 
Seven nephews of the cmpcior, who was himself 
childless* had been educated with a splendour, 
and might expect with equal hopes the inherit* 
£ ance of their uncle. At the hour of mid*^ 
56'J) * ^ us ^ n > the son ofVigilantia, sister* 

1 * to Justinian* was awakened by pnnci- 
pal members of the senate, who announced the 
emperor’s decease, and reported the dying choice 
- *of the prince on whom they waited. By the ad¬ 
vice of his wife Sophia, Justin submitted to the 
authority ot the senate; and being conducted 
with speed to the palace, was imestod with the 
imperial ornaments. Four youths then*exalted 
him on a shield to receive the homage of his sub¬ 
jects; and their choice was sanctified by the 
benediction of the patriarch, who placet! the dia¬ 
dem on his head ;—-the first time this ceremony 
hud been peiformed by a priest, in the sffeeches 
of Justin the younger, so called to disfingnislghim 
horn a predecessoi of the same name, h» pi unused 
to correct the abuses of his uncle, whose debts he 
immediately discharged with unexpected gene¬ 
rosity; and the hopeless c \e dns.'jjyiccepted the? 
equitable payment as a gratuity, Fiis example 

was 
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was followed by Sophia, wliosip liberality rllieved 
many indigent citizens from the weight 01 debt 
and usury. 

Soon after Justin ascended the throne, the Lom¬ 
bards, under the gallant Alboin, established them- 
sehes in. Italy, and gave a permanent^ ^ 
name to a portion of that country In five 
months after the departure ot Alboin from 5 •*' 
Pannoma, Milan*was invested by his forces; and 
from the Tarentine hills to the gates of Ravenna 
and Rome, the inland parts of Italy submitted " 
without a siege or a battle; but bctorc he had 
time to regulate his conquests, he was taken off by 
the revenge of Rosamond his queen, which he had 
justly pro\oked, by commanding her to drink out 
of the skull of hei lather Cumnuind. 

The annals of the second Justin are marked 
with disgrace abroad, and misery at home. The 
Roman einpuc was afflicted by the loss of Italy, 
the desolation of Unca, and the conquests of ' 
the Persians. The capital and the provinces were 
exhausted by the veualitv of the magistrates and 
tint injustice* of the gnvcrnois. ’J'he sentiments 
of the enif»eit*r seein to have been pure and bene¬ 
volent ; but his faculties were impelled by (fisease; 
and in the coijlmement* of his palace, he was a 
strangi i L> the wrongs of the people. il«s only 
son nad died m ms luiiaicv, and Ins daughter was 
]narncd*to lhiduanu^, the superiiitcndunt of the 
palace^; but ti om domestic j^ainusy or animosi¬ 
ty, he wjs deteimined to >5eek an immediate suc¬ 
cessor, not in his family but in the republic. 
The artifices oi Sophia determined his choice nx 
favour of Tilgr&ii the captain of the ^ ^ 
.guard, who was elevated to the imperial " * * 

cbgnity, in the presence ol the patriarch 
• q 3 and 
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and thc^cnate. On tins occasion, Justin, collect¬ 
ing all ^he energies both of his body and mind; af¬ 
ter advising Tiberius to consult the experience ra¬ 
ther than the practice of his picdeccssor, and to 
respect the empress as his mother, he concluded 
with, “ Love the people as youisclf; cultivate the . 
** affections, maintain the discipline ot the army; 
u protect the fortunes ol the rich, and relieve the 
necessities of the poor/' The w scmbl>, m tears, . 
applauded the counsels of their piinre, who in the 
^moment of his abdication seemed wmthy to reign. 
The four last years of his life w cie spent in trail* 
quillity; and the reverence and gratykude ol 'ii- 
fccii u« justified the choice he had made* 

The beauty of Tiberius had iccommcnded 
Hum to Sophia, who, aftci the death olf Justin* 
hoped to presei ve her station ami influence under 
a moie youthful husband; but tlie new emperor 
had for some time been secretly manied to 
f Anastasia; and when the clamours ot the Ilip- 
. fjodrom,e were loud for an ehipress, Tibenus 
produced his lawlul wile. The disappointment 
to Sophia could not be atoned for by every ho¬ 
nour due to her lank, and every favour which 
Tiberius could bestow. She immediately com¬ 
menced her intugucs against him, r by attempting 
to, ra‘ s <-* to the purple Justinian, who had been 
P appointed commander of the Persian armies. 
But the design being discovered before* it was 
ripe for execution, Sophia was deprived vf A that 
wealth which she had abused, and <her person 
committed to the custody of a faithful guard. 
The services of Justinian f in, tiie mind of the ex¬ 
cellent Tiberius, outweighed "WJ’ftcason and in* 
gratitude, and he was merely stnpt •£ his com-, 

stand. 
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maad, which was conferred *n Maurice, 1 native' 
ot Cappadocia, and an excellent general; wlio also 
obtained m niamage Constautia, the daughter of 
the cmperoi. 

Tiberius was humane, just, temperate, and 
biave*, aud his subjects contemplated with plea- 
suic tlic virtues ot their sovereign. But, unhappily 
mankind, in less than four years after the death 
.of Justm he fell nto a mortal disease* which left 
hfm only sufficient time to bestow the diadem 01 ^ 
his son-in-law Maurice, and to express his hope 
that the virtues of his successor would erect the 
noblest mafaolcum to his memory. 

Maurice ascended the throne at the age ^ ^ 
of loity-thiee, and reigned twenty years * 
*over. the East, amidst almost continual J 
luibulenVe; yet he was endued with sense and 
couiage ter piomote the happiness of his people, 
and jn his administration he followed the model 
of Tiberius. 

Rome, assailed by the Lombards and afflicted 
with famine, imploicd the assistance of Maurice. 
1W his influence sevuial foinnds^le chiefs were 
persuaded to embrace the friendship outlie Ro- 
a mans ; the passes of the Alps were delivered to 
the Franks ;. and Clwldibert, the grandson of 
Clovis, was allured to invade Italy by the pay¬ 
ment of fifty pieces of gold. A feeble co-opcia- 
tion oil the pait of the imperial troops produced 
sonn^pohtical changes; but duimg*a peiiod of 
two hundred years, Italy was unequally divided 
between the kingdom of the Lombards,'and the 
exarchate of llav^nna. 'Hie full remains of 
•‘civil, military .e&ftd even of ecclesiastical power, 
mrerc united in eighteen successive exarchs, - 

whose 
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whose tpritory was of considerable extent: th$ 
rest of rtaly was possessed by the Lombards; but 
the three islands ot Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, 
still adhered to the eastern empire. 

Towards the close of the sixth century, Rome, 
now a dependent on the exarch of Ravenna; was 
reduced to the lowest stage of her depression. Tlia„ 
liostife approach of the Lombards was often felt, 
and continually feared. The distressed inhabitants 
opened and shut the gates with trembling hands ^ 
and beheld from the walls their houses on fire, and 
their brethren dragged into distant slavery. The 
once magnificent edifices of the capitai*ot nations 
were mouldering into dust; and Rome probably 
might have been, like Bahvlon, Thebes, or Car- 
thuge, without a monument ro mark its scitc, had 
it not been preserved by religious veneration for 
the*pretended successois of St. Peter, ill the place 
^where he had sufiered maityrdom. 

Under the reign of Maurice, Gregory the First 
filled the papal throne, llis bnth and abilities 
had laised him to the office of protect of tjie 
city, when he renounced his station,*and dedid¬ 
eated hiv fortune to the foundation ot monhsterics. 
Ills virtues rendered him dear to tlie church; 
and from the gloom of a‘cell he was called, by 
thici&imiimous voice of the clergy, to the chair 
‘dSPjISt. Peter. The bishops ot Italy and the ad¬ 
jacent islands acknowledged the Roman pontiff 
as their special metropolitan; and his successful 
claims on the piovinces of Gieece, of 9poin, and 
of Gaul, ‘might well countenance the more lofty 
pretensions of succeeding pop^s. As a Christian 
bishop he preferred the salutarySafi^-es of peace *' 
to success in war, however great; and pie&uined 

to 
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to save his country without the consent, ether of 
the emperor or the exarch. His merit! were 
treated by the Byzantine court with reproach 
and insult; but he found the best right oi a 
sovereign, and the purest reward of a citizen, 
in the attachment of a grateful people. 

Maui ice successfully engaged in the politics of 
feista, but was harassed by the warlike anefam 
•dacious Avars, under Baian the chagan, who oc- 
ctfpied the rustic palace ot A till a, and appears 
have imitated his policy. During the reign of 
Maurice, frequent and furious seditions had agitat¬ 
ed the camp# both in Euiopc and Asia; and the 
mild indulgence of the emperor, served only to 
cjiscovci to the soldiers their own stiength, and 
fiis weakness. The army beyond the Danube 
had beenl commanded to establish their winter 
quarters in* the hostile country of the Avars: 
their private murmurs on this occasion, were 
soon converted into open rage; they voted 
Maurice unfit to reign; aiiH, under the command 
of ^centunon, named Phocas, they leturned by 
lapid marches into the vicinity of Constantinople. 

The eihperor might still have escaped ihe im¬ 
pending danger, could he have relied on the 
fidelity of the capital; tiut his ligid virtues had 
long alienated the aflections of the inhabitants. 
In a nocturnal tumult the lawless city was aban¬ 
doned tfc every species of rapine and licentious¬ 
ness ;#the unfortunate Maurice, with his wife 
and nine 1 thildren, escaped in a small boat to 
St. Autonomus, near Chalccdon, and from 
thence uiged his eldest son Theodosius to un- 
plorc the gratitude and protection of the Pcisian 
•monarch. On lus abdication, Constantinople 
opened her gates to Phocas, who entered the 

city 
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city aAidst the usual acclamations to fortunate 
powerr Ills jealousy coni billing with the cruelty 
of his disposition, soon prompted him to dispatch 
the mini^teis ol death to ChaWdon : they drag¬ 
ged the eniperoi horn hi* sanctuary, and mur¬ 
dered !i»s live sons one aftei the othei before his 
eyct^ Maurice bore this agonising sight vsith, 
heroic foititude and n sjgnation ; repeating at 
eveiy wound, while the tears tfickied down his* 
checks, the words of the prophet David, “ ihou 
“ art just, O Lord ! in all thy judgments.” His 
rigid attachment to honoui revealed even the 
generous falsehood of a nu*se, wk\? presented_ 
her own child m the place of a royal infant. 
The tragic scene was closed with the ex<*c ulion 
of the emperor himself, who fell on the <lcau 
bodies of his children, at the age of sixty-ihree. 

Of the family of Phocas, or that*bf his wife 
Lcontia, nothing is -known, fie was of a mid¬ 
dling stature, deformed, and of a fierce counte¬ 
nance; his hair was red, and he had a scar on one 
cheek, which became black when inflamed tyith 
anger. Sanguinary and inexorable,* he was ad¬ 
dicted both to wine and women ; while his wife's 
character was nearly as base as his own.—. 
Against the unhappy family of the late emperor, 
Ik* "Continued to cxeici.se hisbaibarity; and un¬ 
der pretence of their holding a correspond nice 
with some conspmitors. a conduct whifh they 
had abundant provocation to justify, he caused 
the empress Constantina and hoi threfe daughters 
to be executed on the same spot where her hus¬ 
band and sons had sufferec^three yeais before. _ 
Theodosius, the eldest son, hatl bean intercepted 
in his flight to the Persian court, and instantly* 
beheaded; but though the legal claimants to 



tho throne were extirpated, Phocas wal never 
free from the danger of NumerAis vic¬ 

tims were sacrificed to his fears ami loallu'ies; 
some expired under the lash, otheis m the 
flames; for death, in its simple foim, Uus an 
indulgence which the tyrant would rarely ail *w. 

To a man who held nothing sacred, even ser¬ 
vices were dimes, and relationship a misfortune. 
His capricious cruelty at last knew no bouftds. 
Jbcuu in public anc^private he was the object oi hor¬ 
ror; and the standard of rebellion was leady to be 
ereciul in every province ot the empire, when lie-, 
radius, ihe sonot a governor of Airicaol too same 
name, was prevailed on to delivei the carlb f, om 
Such a pollster. The ships of Herat bus ^t^ered 
thetr tuumphdnt course thiough the Piopontis: 
“ffis cause Vis espoused by troops who pomed jn 
fiom all ijarts ol the empne, and the tyr mt at¬ 
tempting to fly was seized, loaned with chains, and 
transported in a small boat on board the galley of 
Ileiachus, who beginning to reproach him with his 
crimes, Phocas calmly answered, “ Do y ou endea- 
“ v our to govern bettei.” After sufferi ng every va- 
1 icjy of insultand toil u 1 e, which he had too long and 
too often inflicted on oihei ■>, his head was separated 
from his body, and his tilink cast into the flames, 

* Ilcrachus ascended jhe throne with ^ ^ 
the voice of th*e cleigy, the senate, and * 
the people. lie was of a noble family, 
had a t^ajcstic appearance, and was well verged 
in wai^ a science which was extremely.neccssaiy, 
when ihe empire was assailed op all sales by 
powerful and implacable eneime* 

Chosroes, king of Persia, alter the melan¬ 
choly fate of his triend Maurice, disclaimed all 

connection 



connecfion with the usurper, and declared him¬ 
self th h avenger of his benefactor. An impostor, 
who attended his camp as the son of Maurice, 
and lawful heir of the Romai) empire, afforded 
a decent apology for the submission of several 
Capital cities of the East. 

The first intelligence which Hcraclius rfeceived 
was ( the loss of Antioch; Caesarea next yielded 

A D to ^ ers * ans » ar,< *> a ^ tcr a repose, 

S - Jerusalem fell under their power: Egypt 
itself, which had been exempted from war 
since the time of Dioclesian, was again subdued 
by the successor of Cyius; and for the space of 
ten years a Persian camp was maintained in the. 
presence of Constantinople. But while Chosroes 
contemplated, with a vain delight, lys wealth« 
and power, lie received an epistle from an ob¬ 
scure citizen of Mecca, inviting him tb acknow¬ 
ledge Mahomet as the prophet of'God. The 
Persian tore the letter with contempt; aud Ma¬ 
homet for once predicted the truth m exclaim¬ 
ing, It is thus that God will tear the kingdom, 
i( and reject tlui supplications of Chosioc's.” . 

Had tlicdiivEsion of Chosroes beeii undeitaken 
from motives of respect for the memory oi family 
of Maurice, his hostile measures ought to have, 
terminated with the life oV Phocas.; but the pro¬ 
secution of the war revealed the true chainctcr 
of the barbaiian; and while Ins arms subdued 
Syria, Egypt, and the Roman proufices of 
Asia, Europe, from the confines of Isttiaito the 
long wall of Thrace, was ravaged bj the fero¬ 
cious Avars. The eastern empire at this tipie 
was reduced to the walls of Constantinople, with 
the lenmant of Greece, Italy, and Afiica, aiuf~ 

a lew 
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a few maritime cities of Aai#. Ilcraeliil him¬ 
self, hopeless of relief, meditated to transfer the 
seat of his government to Carthage; but being 
dissuaded by the patnai ch, he bound himself at 
the altar of St. Sophia, to Lvc and die with the 
people.whom God bad entrusted to his care. 

From the treacherous reconciliation of the 
<$iagan of the Avars, He radius was saved Only 
py the fleetness ff his horse: while Chosroes, 
who had menaced, u that he would never give 
peace to the emperor of Rome till he had ab¬ 
jured liis religion, and embiaccd the worship of 
the sun/' w^s at last prevailed on to relinquish 
the conquest of Constantinople for an annual tri¬ 
bute of a thousand talents of gold, a thousand 
’imlcnts of silver, a thousand silk robes, a thou¬ 
sand iiorsys, and a thousand virgins. 

The interval allowed for collecting the treasures 
was sedulously employed by llerachus in prepara¬ 
tions for war; but the exhausted state ot the pio- 
vinces compelled him to borrow the conseciated 
wealth of the churches, undei the solemn vow of 
rearing, with, usury, whatever he Ind been re¬ 
duced to expend in the cause of religion and the 
empire. New levies were klluied by the holy gold 
From every countiy of tjic East and West. Two 
hundred thousand pieces of gold weie devoted to 
conciliate the fuciidship, oi suspend the hostili¬ 
ties, ol ^ie chagan; and two days aitci the festi¬ 
val of Easter, the emperoi assumed the maitial 
garb, and £ave the signal of his departure. To 
the disciction of the patriarch and senate, .he en¬ 
trusted the discretionary power of saving or sur- 
'ivndenng the city, according to the impel ions 
cn cum stance's which might arise in his absence. 

home. —in. v After 
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Afto a tempestuous voyage, Heraclius landed 
his tilops on the: confine, o! Syria and Cilicia. 
His camp was pitched near lssus> on the same 
ground where Alexander vanquished the host of 
Damn. The p^t.ence of the emperor was 
severely tried m restoring the discipline and per¬ 
fecting the exercises of his soldiers; hut whatever 
hardships he imposed on his troops, he inflicted 
with honourable impartiality himself; and 
from hence the Homans began to repose a due 
1 confidence m their own valour, and the wisdom 
of their commander. 

Tim Peisian troops who had advanced towards 
Cilicia, b^ the aittul evolutions ot Heraclius, 
weie diawn into a general engagement; and the 
event of the day proved that they were ho longed 
invincible. Animated by fame and victory, the 
emperor of the Hast directed his inarch through 
the plains ot Cappadocia, and established the 
w'intei quaiters of Ins army on the banks of the 
Halys, but returned hfinself to Constantinople. 

Next spring he sailed with a select band ot five 
thousand soldicis, and landed at Tiebisond. The 
Ai meniausreadily embiaccd the camoot the Chris¬ 
tian champion; a bridge was thrown over the 
Araxes, and Heraclius advanced towards the city* 
ol Tauns. Chosioes m peison retired at the ap- 
pioach of the Homan emperor, and declined the 
generous alternative ot peace or a battle. t 

After winteung in Albania, HciulIjus appear* 
to have followed the chain ot the ^H^icanian 
mountains, ami to have earned his victorious 
arms as fai as iiu ones of (\isbm and Jspahan. 

Chosroes, hmuci, collecting his scattered 
foices hem the most distant provinces of his domi¬ 
nions, 
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Jiions, surrounded the camp pf the RomaXp) and 
three hostile and formidable armies appal»<1 the 
bravest officers in the army of Hcracliusr But 
the cinpcior himself remained undaunted, and 
by i opeated successful attacks drove the Persians 
fiom the held into the fortified cities of Media 
and Assyria. A number ot satraps with their 
wives, and the flower of their martial youth, 
were either slain or made piisoners. • 

’ Oonstantinople # had already felt the success of 
ifeiaclius by the retreat of the besiegers; and. 
the senate was now informed that the Roman 
aimy, laden with spoils, halted under the walls 
of Amida. *The emperor passed the Euphrates, 
while his enemies retned behind the Sams. The 
: *npctuou« course ot that river, though the banks 
Vere'lined with baibanans, could not check the 
progiess if Herachus, who, after a triumphant 
expedition of three years, returned to the coast 
of the Euxiue. 

The resources of Chosrqps, however, were not 
yet exhausted, nor his ambition extinguished. 
He-iaiscd three powerful armies, one ot which 
wsft directed to besiege Constantinople in concert 
with the chagaii ot theAvais. After a*^ ^ 
•month spent m fruitless^negnciations, the 4 
whole city vvaCS invested, and it was in 
vain that the inhabitants endeavomed to pur¬ 
chase the retreat ol the chagan; but a seasonable 
reinforcement of twelve thousand jmn being 
sent Jfy ileiaclius, and tlie provisions of the 
cncm> beginning to fail, they were leluctantly 
compelled to give the signal of retreat. 

. In shmt, afiei experiencing numerous other 
defeats, Chosiocs was taken oil by a conspnacy, 
the head ot which was his own son, who, 

p 2 however, 



howev/f, enjoyed the fruits of his crimes only eight 
wontli ;; and Heraclius, after the exploits of six 
glorious campaigns, leturned in triumph to his ca¬ 
pital. But while he enjoyed the acclamations of 
his subjects, an obscure town on the frontiers of 
Syria was pillaged by the Saracens: some,troops 
sent to its relief were cut in pieces: and this occur* 
rence, though appsfrently so trifling in itself, was 
the preluderOf a mighty revolution* These banditti 
were the disciples of Mahomet, whose apostles 
ivere all warnois, and who, emerging fiom the 
desert, in less than eight years acquired by the 
sWord those provinces which had been recovered 
from the Persians by the valour of Heraclius. 

• During the reign of this emperor, indeed, the 
doctrines and victories of Mahomet rapidly enSj-’ 
gaged the public attention; and as tlje rise and 
progress of the Arabian prophet .involve the 
causes of the decline and tall of the empire of 
the East, it will be proper to give a brief history 
of the man. « 

Mahomet, sprung fiom the tribe of Koreish, 
was the only'son of Abdallah and .Amina* * He 
tvas born at Mecca four )ears after the death of 
Justinihn; and becoming an orphan in his in¬ 
fancy, his uncle, Abu Tplcb, assumed the offied 
of his guardian. In lus twenty*(ifill year he 
entered into the service of Cadijah, a rich Widow 
of Mecca, who bestowed on him her hpnd and 
fortune. By this alliance he became respectable, 
and continued in the practice of domestic Virtue; 
till, m the foitieth year of his age, he assumed 
the title of a piophct, and pioclaitoed the reli¬ 
gion of the Koian. 

To the advauUiges" qf a good person, Maho¬ 
met" 
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met added a rapacious mind*, and a retentive me¬ 
mory ; an easy social wit, and a lively ifnagina- 
tion. He was iluent in speech when occasion re* 
quired, but most frequently adhered to the grave 
and ceremonious silence of hi9 country. Yet with 
all h i*s natural accomplishments, he had never been 
instructed in the arts of reading or writings nor 
had he seen more of the world than what could be 
gleaned at the hflis of Bosra and Damascus. From 
his earliest youth, however, he had been addicted 
to religious contemplation, and each year, during 
the month of Ramadan, he withdrew to the cave 
of Hera, three miles from Mecca; and at length 
delivered, under the name of Islam, that faith, 
•which h$ compounded of an eternal truth and a 
darlpg fiction, “That thcie is only one God, and 
that Mafoomet is his prophet/' Yet Adam, Noah, 
Abraham,’ Moses, and Christ, arc allowed to 
have made successive revelations to mankind;, 
but the Koran was designated as the last and 
final dispensation of the Almighty. 

•The chapters and vcisos of this book were 
jJietonded * to have been giudimlly revealed by 
the angel Gabriel to the Arabian impobtor, ac¬ 
cording as policy or passion dictated; and the 
whole, without ordei*oi connection, was thrown 
into a chest, from whence it was taken and pub¬ 
lished two years after the death of the prophet, 
by Aoubcker Ins successor. The sayings and 
actions ol Mahomet have also been preserved by 
his imrf and companions, and at the end of 
two handled years, the sonna or oral'law was 
compiled and fixed. 

As olten as the Arabian prophet was pressed 
to gnc some sign of his miraculous powers, his. 
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answers /were always'expressive of weakness and 
'exation; and he* involved himself in the obscure 
x»ast of vision and revelation; yet bis deluded 
'ollowers record many mnaclcs which attended 
aim, but the gravest of the Mussclmen place no 
Jtrcss on such legends. 

Th^ fiist proselytes of Mahomet were Cadijah * 
its wife, Zeid t his servant, All his pupil, and Abu- 
ieker his fiiend. In the silent labours of three 
^jpars, the number was increased to fourteen: and 
n the *fourth year he publicly assumed the pro¬ 
phetic oflice. But Ins incredulous countrymen in 
general rejecting his mission, a conspiracy was 
formed against him, the object of which was to 
take him off by assassination; but Mahomrct hav- * 

. p ing timely notice of the design, contrived 
* to escape to Medina, which has fixed the 
mcmoiable a?ia of the hegira or flight. 

We cannot in this place follow Mahomet 
through the future revolutions of his fortune. 
Suffice it to sa\, that he was no less distinguished 
as a warrior than as the foundei of a new refi- 
gion; and that r .‘he sword made more’converts 
to the prophet than the pretended authoiity un¬ 
der which he acted. 

The strength of Mahomet, till the age of 
sixty-thrcc years, was equal to the fatigues of his 
m|ssion; but during the last four yeais his health 
declined, and he seriously believed he was pois¬ 
oned at Chaibar, by the revenge of a Jewish 
female. A fever of tourteen days deprived him, 
at intervals, of the use of ins reason: conscious 
of his danger, he beheld wuh dimness the ap¬ 
proach of death; he enfianclmed his slaves; 
directed the order of his funeral; and mode¬ 
rated 
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rated the lamentations of h?s friends, I ft had as¬ 
serted, in familiar conversation, that the angel of 
death was not allowed to take his soul till he had 
respectfully asked the permission <>f the prophet; 
that .permission was granted, and Mahomet imme¬ 
diately fell into the agony of dissolution: he re- 
• timed his head on the lap of Aycsha, the ^ 
daughter of A bubeker, and the bei>t hploved A ' 
.of his wives; and raising his eyes towaids * 
the roof of the house, utteicd these broken but ar- 
ticulate words :— u O God! pardon my sins 1 —Yes, 
I come among my fellow-citizens on high:” and 
peaceably breathed his last on a carpet on the floor. 
He was interred on the same spot on which he ex- 
’ pired :*and the tomb of the prophet at Medina vies, 
in the opinion of the pilgrim, with the sanctity of 
the tci&plc at Mec* 

Though Mahomet* from the indulgence of poly¬ 
gamy, might reasonably expect a numerous pro-* 
geny, yet his hopes we k; disappointed. The four 
sons of Cadijah died m their infancy; and the ele¬ 
ven wives^ who succeeded to her bed proved barren 
m his embraces. Ibrahim, the Offspring of Mary, 
his Egyptian coiicubtne, survived only ftcen 
months ; and of the four daughters by Cadijah, the 
three eldest’weie married, and died before their 
father, but Fatima the lbuith, who possessed his 
love jmd confidence, became the wife of her cou¬ 
sin Ah, and the mother of an illustrious progeny. 

fleiaclius was not deficient m courage and abi¬ 
lity ag unst the rising powei of Mahomet; but he 
•neither felt that enthusiasm, nor could communi¬ 
cate it to others, which lus nval did; and seems to 
have 1 emitted his attention to the security of the 
empire, at a time when it was most requued. 
f After 
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After Ae dentil of *his first wife Eudocfe, He- 
-mcljus Rad contacted an incestuous marriage 
witfc his niece Martina. The supeAtition of the 
Greeks beheld lhr judgment of heaven in the 
diseases of the father, and the deformity of his 
offspring. Constantine, his eldest son, enjoyed 
the title of Augustus, but the weakness of his 
constitution requited a colleague, lieiacleonas, 
the son of Martina, was associated to the pur- 4 
pie, Ileraclius survived this arrangement only 
a two years, and by his last will declared 
* his two sons the equal heirs oi the em- 
pire of the East. 

The dying emperor, who at onepeiiod of his life 
w;as equal to the greatest generals of antiquity, 
having enjoined his sons, by his last public act,'to 
honour Martina as their mother and sovereign, 
that ambitious women immediately assumed the 
ensigns of royalty; but was speedily compelled to 
‘descend fiom the throne, by the unanimous deci- 
%\au of the people, u ho considered a woman as un¬ 
fit to be trusted with the reins of government; and 
accordingly she found it expedient to retire.to the' 
Female apartments of the,palace. The death of 
pcnstantine, hovvevei, which happened in the thir¬ 
tieth year of his age, and th<5 first of his reign, not 
the suspicion of poison, revived the aspn- 
tfope of Martina. She again resumed the 
management of the helm of state; but the iiK?ostu* 
% pus. relict of Ileraclius was universally abhorfed, 
#*d the exertions of hqr son, then only fifteen 
yean of age, luher favour, were alike disregarded, 
' He rack us, it seems, suspecting some intrigues, on 
i bis death-bed had dispatched a trusty servant, 
| hamed Valentin, to arm the troops and provinces 
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of the East, in defence of his two helpless children* 
This person performed the delegated titast with 
success; and fiom the camp oi Chalcedon, he 
demanded the punishment of those who had 
poisoned Constantine, and insisted on the resto¬ 
ration of the lawful heir to the empire. On this 
the citizens of Constantinople compelled Jlera- 
cleonas to appear in the pulpit; of St. Sophia, 

• with the eldest (d the royal 01 phanst Constaus 
ilone being saluted as emperor, he was imme¬ 
diately crowned with the solemn benediction of 
the patriarch* His rival did not attempt to re¬ 
sist the vowc of the people; but the senate, in 
concert with all ranks and degrees in the state* 
weio determined to put an end to the intrigues 
"of Martina and her son: they condemned thd 
former to lose her tongue, and the lattei his 
nose; and nfter this cruel amputation, they were 
permitted to linger out their days in exile and 
oblivion* 
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From the Reign of Alexius to the Latin Conquest* 


A FEW years # before the elevatipn of . ^ 
Alexius, the city of Jerusalem had Jv * 
fallen into the hands of the Turks, at a 1081 ' 
time when the zeal for pilgrimages to the holy 
sepulchre had increased beyond the example of 
former ages. The roads to Jerusalem were con* 
tinually crowded with multitudes of cither sex, 
and ot iiveiy rank, who professed their contempt 
ot lite, so soon as they should have kissed the 
tom!) o # f*thcir Redeemer. Sultan Toucush as¬ 
serted Ins claim to the dominions of S)ria and 
Palestine ; but the hereditary command of the 
hoi) city mid territoiy wjs entrusted to the emir 
Oitok, the chiei of a tribe of Turkmans, whose 
manners "till breathed the fierceness of the dc- 
scit. IA*om Mice to Jerusalem, the western 
countiies ot Asm, weic a scene of foreign and 
’domestic hostility; ih^pilgums were"tfle victims 


ot pm ate tapinc oi public oppression. Their 
pathetic talc was repeated ou»i all Europe; a spi¬ 
rit ot religious chivalry arose; and the relief of 
the hyly land, under the banner of the cross, be¬ 
came the ruling passion both of sovereigns and 
their people. 

jf'his spmt, if not firft planted, was roused 
•into action by Peter the Hermit, a native of 
Armens, who having visited the hoi)* sepulchre, 

u 2 and 
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anrfwitnesscxl the oppressions of the infidels, return¬ 
ed fen accomplished lunatic, and determined to cm- 
ploy every energy of an cntl^ismstic mind, in try¬ 
ing to deliver Palestine fionjthedomination of the 
Tmks. Pope Urban the Second applauded Ins de¬ 
sign ; and the zealous missionary, mvigpiafced by 
^his approbation, traversed with speed and success 
the piovnu.es ot Italy ami Fiance. He pi cached to 
innumeiablc crowds m the chnudies, the streets, 
ami the highways 1 ; anil when the rustic orator 
challenged the wainors of the age to defend their 
bietbien, end lescue their Saviour, every bieast 
glowed with the spint of martial enterprise ; and 
Christendom expected, with impatience, the coun¬ 
sels ami decrees of the supreme pontiff. 

The council assembled by Uiban lor deciding 
on the piopriety of this important enteipnsc met 
at Placentia, and was so fully attended, both 
by the clergy and laity of several Euiopcan na¬ 
tions, that the session was held m a spacious 
plain adjacent to the city. The ambassadors of 
Alexius Comnenus strongly pleaded the (listless 
o! their soveieign, and the danger ol Constant)- 
nople ; at the sad lccital the assembly buist 
into teais, and were eager to embaik immediately 
in tlnsV’ivisign ; hut the pope adjourned the fVna.1' 
decision to a second synod, which met at Cler- 
,HKiiiL in the autumn ot the same year. The 
v ^ pontiff addressed a willing audience, and 
, ‘ ' his exhortation was fietjuenily intenupted 

. ' with, ct God wills it ! God wills it !"— 
“ It is, indeed, the will of God," icplied the 
pope ; “ and let this memorable weld be for t\er 
adopted as your ciy of battle, to animate the 
“ courage, ot tlie champions of Chust. IIis cross 
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u is the symbol of your salvation; wear it— a red 
i6 and bloody cross, as a pledge of your sacred* 
" and irrevocable engagement.” * 

The proposal was^yfully accepted: vast num*» 
bers immediately impressed on their garments the 
sign of the cross : and the assembly, after a con¬ 
fession and absolution of their sins, were dismissed 
to collect their countrymen and friends; and their 
departure for ting holy land was fixed, to the fgi«$fc 
of the Assumption * of the ensuing year. 

In the council of Clermont the pope proclaimed 
a plenary indulgence to those who should enlist 
under the banner of the cross, the absolution of 
all their sins, and an acquittance for all that 
might be due of canonical penance. Tlie robber, 
the mcendiaiy, the murderer, and thousands of 
infeiior ytlendcrs, eagei ly embraced the terms of 
atonement;, which were fuither heightened by 
the hopes of plunder, and the desire ot sensual 
gratifications. That ignorance which magnified 
their hopes, diminished the perila of the enter-* 
pnse ; and to defray their preparations, princes 
afiewted then provinces, nobles their lands and 
castles, and peasants tbcir.cattle and agricultural 
implements 

* - Though the determined day of dcp£Pt6rc was 
not veiy distant, it was anticipated by a thought¬ 
less crowd of sixty thousand persons of both 
sexes, from the confines of France and Lornun, 
who tl yoked iouiiJ IVter the Hermit,, and prayed 
him to lead them to the holy sepulchre. The 
fanatic accoidingly assumed the office of a ge- 
ncii i, fm which he was totally unqualified, and 

* I lu* 1 )l li of August. 
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* led" his votaries along the banks of the Rhine anti 

- the Da-nubc. Their wants ami numbeis soon com¬ 
pelled them to separate ; a,$id Walter, the Pcnny- 

* less, a Valiant though needy soldier, conducted the 

* vanguard ol the pilgrims. The iootsteps ol Peter 
weie closely pursued by the monk Godescal, with 

• b dome thousandsot Got man peasants ; and the real 
pulsed by two hundied thousand ol the 
^"♦nse ol tin* people, who mingUd with their devo- 
tion a brutal licence ol rapine, prostitution, and 
f ebnety. '1 he peisecution of the unfoi lunate Jews 
who lay m their way was the fust waiUie ot those 
enthusiasts; and many thousands of,lhat defence¬ 
less people were pillaged and massacied 

The savage nations Iiowevei, through which 
they marched, retaliated the wrongs "they had 
done; and vast numbers of the cru.sedeis weie 
the victims of their indignation and icvemie. 
About one third only of the native iumtives, with 
Peter at their head, found means to leach Con¬ 
stantinople; and by tbe-caution ot iho empcior 
Alexius were tianspoited to the Asiatic side ot 

- the Bosphorus, and advised to wait the rmval 
‘of their brethren. But their blind impetuosity 

uige^jlem to lush headlong against the TuAs 

* who occupied the road*- to Jeiusalcm, and4l**ji. 
hundred thousand ol the* liist ciusudcis peiislied 
Ly the Tuiki*-h arrows, bcfoie then bretlncu, who 

. had more reason in then madness, had completed 
the preparations of their entciprise. t 

In the hist ciusade, some of the great sove¬ 
reigns. of Europe embarked; but the ldigiou* 
ardour was strongly felt by the princes df the 
second order, who held important stations in the 
feudal system, winch h#d been some tmiecst.* 

bhshcij. 
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Wished. Of the principal, the foremost in war, 
and council, was Godfrey of Boulogne, a man 
whose valour was mVtuied by prudence and mo¬ 
del atiou* and whose\>iety, though blind, was sin¬ 
cere. He was accompanied by his two brothers, 
Rust flee and Baldwin; and their confederate force 
was composed of fouiscore thousand foot, and ten 
thousand hoise. Hugh, count of Vermandois; 
Robeit, duke ofeNornmndy; Adhenfar, bistap of 
}\i} ; Bohcmond, son of Robert Guiscard, already 
.famous tor his double victoiy over the Greek eni- 
jieior; and several other pen sons of note had nu- 
liHuous tia*ns ot devotees to follow their standard* 

The dithculty of procunng subsistence for the 
myiiads oi men and huiscs engaged m this holy 
warlaie* induced the princes to separate their 
■foiies, • ^ml to appoint the neighbouihood of 
Constantinople loi their place ot rendezvous. 
Within nine months, from the feast of the As¬ 
sumption, the different geneials with their de- 
ti diluents had icached that city; but the count of 
Veinundois, iiavnig fallen into the hands ot the 
hcitfenunts of Alexius in his passage by sea, was 
pt min cell as a captive. . 

The emperor of the East, indeed^ who had 
oi.l} solicited a moderate succour to enable him 
to iepd his enemies, beheld with astonishment 
the appioacli ot so many potent chiefs and tana- 
tic nations, with whose views he could not be 
propyl^ a< quamted, and whose designs he early 
began to distmst. A )ealousy took place be- 
twein the stiangeis and the natives; and Alexius 
is Accused ot an intention of starving or assault- 
•ing the ciusadcis, whom lie bad cooped up m a 
dangeiuus post, A doubtful conflict ensued ; 

when 
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.when both parties listened to the voice of reason 
^ p and religion; and the western warriors 
1007* wcrc persuaded to pals the Bosphorus, and 
^ * occupy an advantageous camp in Asia. 
But it was with some difficulty that the French 
princes could be reconciled to take an oath of 
homage and fidelity to Alexius, and to engage 
that they should either restore or hold tlfcir 
Jnfc^iic conquests, as the loyai vassals of the 
Homan empire: but the dexterous application of 
gifts and flattery, and the consideration that, 
without the concurrence of the emperor of the 
East, it would be impossible to perform their 
vow, at last induced them to comply; and the- 
Latin grandees stooped at the foot of the throne 
of Alexius. * 

There are various accounts respecting th# 
numbers of the first crusaders, some making 
them six hundred thousand, others 1 educing 
them to a sixth part. From their station in the 
neighbourhood of Niccfmcdia, they advanced in 
successive divisions, and commenced their pious 
warfare against the sultan Solimun, by ( bc&ioging 
his capital Nice. Twice he sallied from the 
mountain m the vicinity to assault the camp of. 
the Latins; but Nice waS hard picssed by land 
and water; and a Greek emissary having per¬ 
suaded the inhabitants to accept the protection of 
his master, the imperial banner was seen stream¬ 
ing from thd citadel, amidst the murmurs *>f the 
crusaders. 

The confederates next directed .their march to¬ 
wards Phrygia; and tollman, with the united 
force of the Tuikman hordes, surpiiscd the* 
Christian &fwy near Uorylaeum; but the valour 

ot. 
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of Godfrey restored the battle, and the Turks, after 
an obstinate conflict, ^weie obliged to yield to the 
superior strength of tieir antagonists. The sultan 
with,the relies of his army evacuated the kingdom 
of Itoum, which extended from the Hellespont to 
the confines of Syria, and hastened to implore the 
aid ot eastern friends; while the ciusadcis pur- 
f-nc3 their tiiumphant march through the Lesser 
Asia; and Baldwin, the brothertof GodfreyiTOth. 
a select detachment, advanced to the gates of 
Edcssa, and established m that city the first prin¬ 
cipality of the Franks and Latins, which subsisted 
fifty-four yc&rs beyond the Euphrates. 

The siege of Antioch was now formed during 
the inclemency of winter; and for seven months the 
lofty walls, and intiepid garrison baffled the vain 
cJdprts of* the besiegers. Famine, desertion, and 
fatigue, pervaded their camp; and Antioch pro¬ 
bably would have mocked the rash enterprise of 
the jerusaders, had not the ambitious Bohemond 
» successfully employed the arms of cunning and 
deceit, for which he was rewaicled with the 
sovereignty of the city. But the citadel still held 
out; the victors themselves were encompassed 
and besieged by the lieutenants of the suk-tut; and 
for the space of twenty-live days the crusadeis 
ucio on the verge of destruction. 

When biought to the lowest ebb, however, 
the confidence of the desponding soldiers was rc- 
\ived 1*y the Seasonable discovciy of the holy 
tame. This pious fiaud, as it seems to be, was 
the invention of Peter Bartholemy, ( a priest, who 
asserted, that St. Andrew in a vision had re¬ 
vealed to him, that the steel head of tjie lance, 
which had pierced our Saviour’s side, was conceal- 
* ed 
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c td near tlie high altar in the church of St. Peter; 
and that the apostle added, u bear it aloft in 
battle, and the mystic \jpapon shall penetrate 
the souls of tbc miscreant*.” Count Raymond, 
who probably was in the secret, eagerly em¬ 
braced tins revelation; and Bartholemy descend¬ 
ing into the vault, produced the head of a Sa¬ 
racen lance, \vhich was exhibited with a devout 
rajjrtne: and the troops wer*. again inflamed 
>vith an enthusiastic valour. Whatever might 
be the sentiments of the chiefs, they skilfully 
improved the decisive opportunity: the gates 
were throu n open; and on that memorable day, 
upwards of half a million of Turks and Arabians 
were put to the route. 

The decline of the Turkish empire facilitated the 
progress of the ciusadeis. The inheritance of 
Alalek Shah was disputed by his four sons;"and 
ciul war swept off the bravest of the Turkish sol¬ 
diers. The caliph of Egypt had recovered Jeiu- 
salcm and Tyre, and restoied in Palestine the, 
authority of the Fatinntes: having heard with 
astonishment the victories of the Chustians, lie 
offered the pilgrims a hospitable leception at the 
holy stpslclire, if they would lay down their arms. 
The proposals weie rejected, though disease had 
reduced the Latins to ioity thousand men, of whom 
little more than one halt weie capable of service. 
These, however, continued their march between 
Mount Lihanusandthe scashoie; ad vane- ^ p 
ed from Cassarea into the midland coun- * * 

try, anti at last with exultation came in 
eight of Jerusalem. 

The holy city had derived some celebrity from 
the uumter and importance of the memorable 

sieges 



sieves it had undergone; but its former bulwarks 
3)ad been weakened, and a garrison ot forty thou¬ 
sand men did not danu) the courage of the t rusa- 
ders. After having patently endured every fatigue 
and every privation, thl Christians were at length 
triumphant, and Godfrey mounted the Avails of 
Jerusalem. His example was followed with 
emulation by his companions in arms; and the 
hoiy* city was rescued fiom the’ Mahometan 
yoke the garrison and inhabitant^ weitr4or 
tliTec days abandoned to slaughter; and the cruel 
conquerors were rather fatigued than satiated 
with shedding blood. 

After the Flanks had accomplished their vow, 
and bedewed with tcais of joy the monument of 
their icdemption, they judged it expedient to 
•proceed to the election of a king, in order to 
their conquests m Palestine. Several 
competitor "presented themselves from among 
the number oi their chiefs; but the free voice of 
the, -army proclaimed Godfrey the most worthy 
•of the champions of ch’risfendom. Iiis magna¬ 
nimity accepted a trust as full of danger as it 
was of glory; but the devout general refused the 
name and ensigns of royalty, and assumed the 
more appropriate title of a defender and baron 
of the holy sepulchre.” 

He had not many days accepted the govern¬ 
ment before he was summoned to the field; and 
the overthrow of the sultan of Egypt in ^ 
the battle of Ascalon, confirmed the * 
establishment of the Latins in Syria, and 
signalled the valour of the Ficnch princes, who 
in thfc action bade- adieu to holy wars, God¬ 
frey could only ictain, with the gallant leader 
4 Tancied, 



latte fed, three hundred knights, and two thou¬ 
sand infantry, for the defence of his dominions. 
A new enemy soon attackol his sovereignty, m 
the person oi Dannbert, archbishop of lhsa, who 
arriving m the holy land, *vas installed the spi¬ 
ritual atid temporal head of the church. God¬ 
frey was too much a bigot to popery to pretend 
to dispute the appointment of his spiritual head; 
-and the archbishop's claim was compromised by 
tlnTfcessiori of a ceitain district to the church, 
with the reversion of the rest, in case the de¬ 
fender of the holy sepulchre died without issue, 
or obtained a new settlement. 

The arms of the kings of Jorusalefn successively 
extended their terutoucs till they included arom- 
pass nearly equal to the kingdoms of Jsracl and 
Judah. In the reduction of the maritime cities, the* 
fleetsof Genoa, Venice, and Pisa, renderdti e.ssfij ll,M 1 
service; and at last, 1 lems, 1 Iamah, Damascus, and 
Aleppo, were the only relics of the Mahometan 
conquests in Syria. ,Yet, notwithstanding^heir 
defeats, the Turks and Saracens continually pres-' 
sed on the fiontieis, and must speedily have ..re¬ 
sumed their former sway, had it not -been Yor the 
valour of the knights* of the hospital of St. John, 
-and of the temple of Solomon. These i cronci led aad 
united the opposite duties of a militaiy and monastic 
life; and while they devoted themselves to the celi¬ 
bacy of the cloister, they were prompt, on occa¬ 
sions, to encounter the dangers and partake the 
hardships of the field. The gradual acquisition of 
twenty-eight thousand manors enabled them to 
'suppoita regular force of cavalry and inpmtiy; 
and notwithstanding the lapse of so many ages, 
and some destructive levolutions, the order still, 
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fnaintains its repetition fdf courage, and pos 
scsses the rock of Malta. 


The policy of the emperor Alexius Comnenus 
enabled him to reap twe harvest which the bravery 
of the crusaders had sown. lie had early secured 
^Jice; and the Turks, menaced from that impor¬ 
tant station, evacuated the vicinity of Constanti¬ 
nople ; while the imperial banner was soon dis¬ 
played horn the isles of Rhodes and Chios- and 
from the Hellespont to the banks of the Mseander, 
and the rocky shoies of Pampliylia, the authority 
of the emperor was onre more restored. 

The muimuis of the Latins, however, loudly 
accused the conduct and sincerity ol Comnenus^ 
they had sworn allegiance to him in hopes of 
protection, but his selfish desertion of them im¬ 
plied a dissolution of the obligation. His aims, 
I..J , -4?d, were employed in reviving or establish¬ 
ing his claims over Svna and Cilicia. Bohemond, 
prince of Antioch, had been surpnsed and cap- 
Ciijed; his ransom oppressed him with a heavy 
debt; and this determined him to relinquish the 
command of Antioch to his faithful kinsman 
Tancred, and to resume the bold designs of his 
father 'Guiscuid, of aiming the West against the 
Byzantine empire. Accordingly, he privately 
embarked, and crossed the hostile sea with 
secrecy and success. In France he experienced 
a favourable reception, and his dignity was ad¬ 
vanced by his maniage with the king's daugh¬ 
ter. 1 he bravest warriors of the age embarked 
under his banner; and at the head of fi\c* thou¬ 
sand horse, and forty thousand foot, he repassed 
the Adriatic, and laid siege to Durazzo; but the 
strength of that city, the piecautions of»Alexius, 
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jne pressure ot famine, and tie inclemency ot thd 
season, discouraged his confederates, and sunk 
-Bis hopes. A tieaty of ptt'ice was negociated: 
and ilie death of IJnhcmom} delivered tlie Greeks 
from a daung, faithless, find indefatigable ad¬ 
versary. His sons succeeded to the principality 
pf Antioch, and acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Byzantine emperor. f I'he powti of the 
sultans vva$> shaken by successive vicloiios; they 
retired*to Iconi’um, thiec hundied miles from 
the walls of Constantinople; and the first cru¬ 
sade may justly be said to have delayed the fall 
of the declining cmpne of the Hast. 

The disorders of the times at once formed the 
glory and the misfoitune of Alexius. At the 
head of his armies, lie was bold in action, skilful 
in stratagem, patient ot fatigue, ready to im- «■ 
prove his advantages, and rising fior«« bis dof™* 
with inexhaustible vigour. In his intbrcouise with 
the Latins he was subtle ami discerning; and he 
balanced, with superior polic>, the interest andJh^ 
passions of the champions of the first crusade; but* 
the long duration and severity of his reign, wcarjed 
the patience of Constantinople, and beipre Alexius 
expired, he had lost the love and levcicncc of his 
subjects. Even the sincerity of his moral and re¬ 
ligious virtues seems to have been suspected by 
those who had the best opportunities of ap¬ 
preciating his character, from familiar intercourse. ’ 
When pressed by his wife Iienc, and his daughter 
Anna, in his last houis, to alter the succession m 
favour of his son-in-law Brycnnius, he breathed a 
pious ejaculation on the vanity of the worlej, but 
remained firm to the interest of his son John; on 
which t&c indignant empress replied, “ You die as 
you have lived,— an hypocrite," 
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John, the cider son of Alexius, sue- * 
ceeded to the throve; and m him the ‘ * 

claims of primogeniture and merit were 
happily united. His younger brother Isaac was 
content with the title of Sebastocrator, which ap¬ 
proached the dignity, without encroaching on the 
powers of the emperor. I'carcd by his nobles, and 
beloved by his people, John ubolislfcd the penalty 
of deatji in all judicial proceedings;* aivLby his 
\ntiies seemed to revive the character of Marcus 
Antoninus." 1 Jis only defect, and it was enough 
to tainisli the lustre ot all his other good qualities, 
was an inordinate love of arms, which the noblest 
minds, however, indulge, without reflecting on 
its fatal consequences; he was frequently en* 
gaged with the Tiuhs, Scythians, Servians, and 
made himself lmistei of the kingdom 
of Armenia. 'From Constantinople to Antioch and 
Aleppo, he frequently marched at the head of 
a victonous aimy, and ihe Latins weie asto* 
nished at the supenor spmt and prowess of a 
Gpeek. As he was picpaung for licav conquests, 
in hunting* the wihl boar, a poisoned iinovv iiom 
his quiver wounded his hancl, and pioved ^ ^ 
fetal to the best and gieatest of the Con*- ’ 
HeiiMTi pi nice'., in the twenty-filth year of 
his rciiiii. 

John left two sons, Isaac and Manuel, but his 
impartial judgment decided m favour of tin* 
}oung#»t, Manuel, and his choice was* ratified, by 
the approbation of the soldiers. Isaac soon ac¬ 
quiesced in the uetei munition, and acquired the 
tjjtlc tit Sebnstociator, 

The long reign of Manuel was filled by a per¬ 
petual warfare ugainst the Turks, the Christians, 

* x 2 and 
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anti the hordes of the desert beyond the Danube. 
The details which arc handed down to us of hi* 

4 

personal exploits, may induce a reasonable sus¬ 
picion of the veiacity of theGreeks. Such were his 
strength and practice in arms, that Raymond, sur- 
named the Hercules of Antioch, was incapable of 
wielding the lance and buckler of the emperor of 
the East. Ever foremost to provoke, or to accept 
a siii^lw cofhbdtf the chainpions*who encountered 
bis aims were tianspierced by Ins lance, or cut 
asunder byhisswoul; but with the valour of a 
soldier he did not unite the skill or prudence of a 
geneial; and lnsTuikish lam els were blasted by 
his last campaign, in which he lost ln> army in the 
mountains of Pisidia. llaidv and abstemious in 
the field, he resigned lmnself at Constantinople to 
the arts and pleasures of a life of Iuxiupy. The 
double expence of a wamor and a debauchee ex¬ 
hausted the revenue, and multiplied the taxes; 
and Manuel, m the distress of his last Turkish ex¬ 
pedition, endured a bitter saicasm fiom the lips of 
a desperate soldier. As he quenched Ins thirst at 
a fountain, he complained that the water was 
mingled with chnstian blood. “ It fs not the 
“ fust kime, O cmpeioi !” exclaimed a voice 
fiom the tiowd, “ that }ou have diank the 
<fi blood of your Christian subjects." 

In this reign the second ciusade was under- 
taken by Conrad HI. emperor of Gei many,-and 
Louis Vil! kins of France. The nobUs were 
animated by the presence of their sovereigns; 
seventy thousand knights, with their immediate 
p attendants, swelled the cavalry to*four 
114 . 7 * hundred thousand; and if to these are 
* abided the infantry and the monks, the 
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women and the children, the aggregate number 
must exceed belief, and will almost defy comptU 
tation; yet this forc$, which threatened the cx* 
tinction c»f the Moslems, served only to-expose the 
incessant inisfoitn nes of an holy war. TheGermanS 
were uiged by emulation, the French were retard¬ 
ed by jealousv . and Louis had scarcely passed 
the Bosphorus, wrfien he met thiv'anquishc.'A em¬ 
peror returning with the remnant of Ins army, from 
ft glorious, but unsuccessful action, on the banks 
ot the Marauder. The fate of the French mountch 
was almost ^similar. lie was smpmed and sur¬ 
rounded by the r l arks, as he pursued his match 
with inconsiderate laslmess. With difficulty Louis 
escaped from the latal arrows of his enemies; and 
after sheltering the leiics ot lus host m the fiiendly 
T '{5S?f of Sataha, he embarked for Antioch; and 
with Conrad joined the clirislian poweis oi .Sum, 
ill tlie fruitless siege of Damascus, Baffled in this 
final effort, the two moUnft.h v * were content to cm- 
baik for Europe, and then sole acquisition was 
tile personal fame ot piety and corn age. These 
ciusaders*madc the same complaint against Ma- 
puel, as had been made against his grandfather 
Alexius, and the same apology will naive for 
both. 

The daughter of Manned, by his fir«t wife, was 
destined for Bela, an Hungarian prince, who was 
educated at Constantinople, but the subsequent 
marnage of the cmpciui witli Maria, a princess 
of Antioch, pioduLed a son, on whom the name 
of Alexius was bestowed; and tfit^JiiugariaTi, 
thus deprived of the liopcs of an empire, lesigned"- 
his pretensions to his bride, and icturiled to his 
former station, 

^3 ^ndromeus, 
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V Andronicus, the ) ounger son of lsaac» and 
cousin to the emperor, was dexterous m the use of 
ill tbs, incapable of tear, and possessed ot a ready 
eloquence. In lus youth, as he followed the re¬ 
treat of the Roman army, lie was suipnsed by the 
Turks, and remained some time in the power of 
the sultan. Roth lus virtues and his vices recom¬ 
mended hin? to the partial afleclmns of his cousin; 
he shared Ins perils and participated in his plea¬ 
sures : and while the empeior h\cd in public incest 
with lus lieice Theodoia, the repaid of his sister 
£udocia was enjoyed hy r Andiomcus: but his trea¬ 
sonable conespondcnce with the king ot ilungaiy 
,awd the empeior ot Germany, loured the indigna¬ 
tion ot Manuel, and proem ed him an imprison¬ 
ment ot twelve years. At the expiration of this 
peiiod, Andronicus escaped fiom his qonfinenfW^ 
and tiavoising seveial savage and inhospitable 
Countries, leached Kiow,the lesnlcnceof the Rus¬ 
sian prince. In this i«m. to region, he deserved- 
the ioiigivcness ot Manuel, by persuading his 
patron to join the aims ut the emperor in tjie lli- 
vasion ot Ilungaiy. \t the head ot the Russian 
cavalry, Andiomcus maiched tiom the Borys- 
theties td the Danube, and by Ins vdloui obtained 
a free pardon. 

HispatnotiMu, however, in refusing an oath of 
.allegiance to the presunipti\e heir of the empire, 
again brought Andronicus undet the disnlcasuie 
of‘Manuel; and by seducing Philippa, the sister 
.of the. empress, he excited his resentment. With 
a,hand ot (•••.perateadvcntuieis, Andiomcus now 

^nvRh'iook the pilgi image ot Jerusalem, where he 
captivated the atiections of the young and beauti¬ 
ful widow ot Baldwin III, kingui Jemsalein. Dnvtjn 
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from Palestine, he retired, with his wife and his* 
banditti, among the*Turks of Asia Minor, and ut 
length implored the clemency, and received a par¬ 
don from the i mpero!*. Rut the just suspicion of 
Manuel fixed the residence of his daring and am¬ 
bitious relative at Oeuoe, a town of Pontus. 

The emperor feeling Ins end approaching, as¬ 
sumed the monastic habit, which li£ considered 
as expiatory of the piolligacy'm wlucti he had 
.passed a long hie; and on his death lett the 
crown to Ins son Alexius, a boy of twelve ^ ^ 
years ot jyje* and consequently without ^ * go" 
vigour or wisdom. The disoideis of the 
state opened the fairest held to the ambition of 
Andromcu-j, ot which he speedily availed himself. 
The emjm'ss Muna had abandoned her person and 
:: 'g3*ernmeqt to one ot her husband’s favourites; 
her daughter in-law, also named Maria, had ex¬ 
cited an insurrection; a civil vwu was kindled in 
.Constantinople; the- most lcpectahle patriots 
called aloud for a guardian anil avenger of the 
}onpg empeior; and cvciy tongue repeated the 
praises w*t Andionicus. 

Arrived near Constantinople, all opposition 
* sunk bcfoichnn; and the Byzantine ftavy sailed 
irom the harbour to receive and transport the 
saviour of the (*mpne. On his enteiing the im¬ 
perial city, his hist cares weie to salute the cm- 
peio^ to confine Mai la, to punish-hei minislei, 
and to restoie public 01 dei and tianquillity. Alex¬ 
ius was clowned with due solemnitybut the 
adheients of Andronicus were ta*ght to clainoui, 
■that the Romans could only be saunnfru \ rtnUi'ia 
pnnee, bold in arms, skilful in policy/, and in¬ 
structed to leign by th^ long experience of fortune 
B and 
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And of mankind. Alexius, therefore, was doomed 
to receive n colleague, who soon degraded him 
from the fust tank ; condemned and executed his 
mother; and at last strangled the helpless and uu*» 
fortunate youth in the fifteenth year of he? age- 
As the sanguinary tyrant suiveyed the coipse, he 
struck it ruddy with his foot, and cx<;lamfed, 
w Th yjktlir r was a knave, thj another a whore, 
<4 and thvself a fool.” 

r I'he usuipci now destroyed, without distinc— 
tmn, all whom he believed attached to the family 
of Alexius, or capable of avenging- Ins death. 
Scarcely a day passed unsullied by some cruel 
execution, and in a slioit time I lie flower ot the 
nobility was cxteinunated ; yet the luckless ty- 
runt complained of the seyenty of bi$ fortune, 
w hich picu'ntcd him shewing his clemency,IfRu 
with an appaicnt zeal for religion,wasa hypocrite 
ilelibeiately cruel. After participating in the 
holy mysteues, lie would tilru from the altar, and 
give oidm* for tortuie and assassination. The 
people at length giew tiled of the blo.ody spec- 
tiicle; and their detestation was at last roused to 
action. Isaac Angel us, a descendant m the te-. 
mule line from the great Alexius, had fled from 
thl® inipcual exec utionei, and taken icfiigem the 
t!litil'd 1 of St. Sophia. I he lamentations of the 
crowd, who had sought the same sanctuary, 
weic soon Contorted into curses the city* buist 

into*a iienoial sedition: the name ot Isaac was 

* € 

ic-ochovd by innumerable acclamations; and 
Andromcu^/'-Tlescited by his guards, aftc/ in, 
'^fhy — Sftemptiiig to save himself by sea, was 
abandoned to the rage of the populace. His 
teeth, his htur, an eVc, and ti hand, were succes* 



sively torn Frbmhi'm; and being suspended for three 
days, every person wlio could reach the public ene¬ 
my inflicted on him some mark of ingenious or 
brutal ciuelty, till afclength two Italians, out of 
mercy or rage, plunging then swords into his body, 
released him from all human punishment. Duimg 
this long and painful agony, ** Lord have mercy 
on me!” and “ Wlw w ill \ ou bieak a bruised reed ?” 
were the only words that escaped his mourn ; and 
oui hatred for the tyrant, at the contemplation of 
what he sulleled, must be lost in pity for the man. 
Andronicus was seventy-three jears old when he 
seized the throne, and in tuo years after lie was 
precipitated from it by this cruel death. 

Isaac Angelas gained the ahections of the ^ p 
common people by his gentleness and mo- 
♦ “h^Uon^wid by recalling the banished, and 
raising sevefal families which had fallen from their 
ancient splendour, he ingratiated himself'With the 
great. He leccived the lewaid of Ins benevolence 
m the attachment evinced l>y his subjects on the 
revolt of lhanas, one of his gcneials, who besieged 
him In Constantinople, The empcroi, who was 
no wdi iior, devoutly lccommended lmuselt to the 
praveis of the monks, and placing an image of the 
virgin on the summit ol the walls, lemained quiet¬ 
ly in Ins palace ; but a leader of the crusades, the 
marquis ot Moutscirat, soon convinced him that 
these piecaulions were ineffectual to his safety; 
and Isaac mustering resolution from necessity,.put 
himself at the head of the inhabitants, and killed 
Branas with his own hands. 

hire years after the accession of 
the third crusade was undertaken. Tjie ^ 
grand division was led by the empeior 

Frederic 
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Frederic tkrbarossa: the Fiench and English who 
embarked In this expedMioitj^prefeircd the naviga* 
tion ot the Mediterranean; yet Fiederic mustered 
in the plains of Hungary fifteen thousand knights 
and as many esquires, sixty thousand horse, and 
one hundred thousand foot. Thereto!an genius of 
the chief imparted confidence to his companions 
and soldiers; and the Turks were awed by the 
fame of a prmed, who had signalised himself in 
forty campaigns. Disease and famine, however, 
pursued the fainting steps of the Chustians thiough 
the deseits; and when they reached the gates ot’ 
Iconium, no moic than one thousand knights were 
capable of service; yet by a resolute assault they 
stormed tire capital of the sultan, who&u^d m vain 
for paidon and peace: but as the uctoiious Fre¬ 
deric advanced into Cilicia, he was unfDftun||n^ 
drowned in the petty stream of Calytjadnus. The 
remainder of his forces was consumed by sickness 
and desertion; and thp emperor's son, with the 
greatest,pnrt of his Suabiau tassals, expired at the 
liege of Acie, iq which Richard * of England^ sur- 
named Cceur de Lion, reaped ne\er-fadiog laurels. 

That successive genciations should thus ha\c 

rushed headlong down the precipice before 

them, may excite, accoiding to oui dihercnt 

feelings, either pity or astonishment; but it was 

with terror and aversion that the Giceks beheld 

• 

c 

•'With the name of Richard, it is impossible not to as¬ 
sociate that of sir Sidtiev Smith, whencvei Acre men- 
tioued; and if J^yiir objects and their achievements are 
impartial^ ^l^idered the fame of the latter is iu4*only 
Vue inbVl /iorious, but desen es to bo moit durable. 

L the 



th t numbers and <jliaractcrs of the crusaders. 
The • apprehension of the'Turkish powers for a 
tunc suspended theirs open enmity, but when the 
sultan was dmen to the distant retreat of Icomum, 
the Bjznntine pnnces»moie fieely expiessed their 
indignation at the ficqucnt passage oi the western 
fanatics, who violated the majesty, and endanger* 
ed the safety of the empire. Religious zeal in* 
flamed those profane causes of national hatred. 
Schismatic and Hbictic ucic the names applied by 
the Christians of the East to their biethicn of the 
West; and the Greek clergy in the ci usade ot Louis 
VII. wtedicdund purified thealtuis which had been 
defiled by the Sacrifice of a French priest. In 
the tumult which raised Andronicus to the tin one, 
the unhappy ioieigncrs were exposed to the un¬ 
relenting ci uelty ol popular fur) ; and the most 
^I^tul^Tglit to the peisecutois was the head of n 
Roman cardinal, the pope's legate, fastened to the 
tail of a (log, and dlagged thiougli the city# 
The few who escaped, spiead over Europe an 
account of the wealth ana weakness, the perfidy 
ajid the malice, of the Greeks! and m the sequel, 
the French and the Venetians were invited, and al¬ 
most compel led, to achieve what the first crusadeis 
had rejected—the conquest of the empve of the 
East. 

The indolence of the emperor Isaac was almost 
as intolerable to his subjects as the active vices of 
his‘predecessors. His luxury swelled the annual 
expenses of the palace to four millions sterling, 
while the remains of the Gieek empire were daily 
becoming less. The isle of C\ pi usj^ad been usurp¬ 
ed by another Isaac of the Comnemfth*! 1 ue; an d )|r 
by the sw ord ot llichaid of England, it was trunt- 

* feircd 



fctrod to Guy of Lusignan, tlje same time that 
thd very existence of the monarchy was threaten¬ 
ed by the revultof the Bulgarians and Wallachians* 
These barbarians had ioi a consideiable number 
of years acknowledged an honouiable subjection 
to the Bjzantme pnnees; but the luxury of Isaac 
tempting him to invade their pmate piopcrty, the 
Yights of the people weie vindicated by Peter,and 
‘Asan, two poucitul ducts d the lace of the an¬ 
cient kings; and utter an ineffectual resistance on 
the pait of the Gieek emperor, the second king- 
'dom of Bulimia was established. 

The Bulgauanx in geueial prayed for the con¬ 
tinuance of the disgiacelul rugn of Isaac; but 
their duels having lecoveied their onginal in¬ 
dependence, regaided the Greek nation t wi!?ti con¬ 
tempt rather than fear of futuie molestation. 
“ Iti all the Greeks/’ said Asan to IVis trgpp%a 
€t the same climate, chaiactei, and education, 
** will be productive <>f the same effect. Bo- 
,lt hold my lance/' continued the wamor, “ and 
“ the lyng streamers that float m the wind. They 
u differ only in coloni : they arc composed of 
“ the same silk, and fashioned by the same work- 
“ man; nor has the stupe that is stained with 
41 pm pit any superior price or value above its 
w fellows." 

The disastrous and unpopular reign of Isaac at 
length furnished a pretext to his ungiateful bro¬ 
ther Alexius to subvert hi> thione. The emperor 
* was seized at Stagyra in Macedonia, conducted 
£ to Constantinople, deprived of sight, and 
2 ’ ’ shujkjjf* m a lonesome tower; whilf his 

_ f Alexius, in the disguise of a common 

sailor, escaping to an Italian vessel passed the Hel¬ 
lespont, 
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lespont, anrl founds secret refuge in Sicily. * As p 
lie was tiaversing Italy on a visit to his sister Irene, 
wite ot Philip, king of the Romans, he heard with 
pleasuie, that the bravest warriors of the West were 
assembled at Venice ton a new crusade; and from 
thcirjswoids he implored and hoped the restoration 
of his father, and the recovery of his own rights f> 
Thibciut, count of Champagrte,- and Louis, of 
Blois, and Chaises, with a crowd of«prelates and 
barons, had been instigated to assume the cross \ 
but they regarded with terror the dangers of an 
expedition by land; and the maritime states 
wcie alone po^>essed of the means of tianspoit- 
ing the holy warnors. The Venetians, who by 
this time had nscn to gicat power, were soli¬ 
cited* t« aid the enterprise with their ships; and 
in Henry Dandolo, the icigning doge, they 
lotted a ready patron and friend. The martial 
pilgrims wie to assemble at Venice on the feast 
of St. John, and an agreement was enter- ^ ^ 
cd into between the French piinccs and 
the Venetians, and ratified by the Pop®, 
that,a certain sum of money should be paid for 
the transportation of the crusaders, and that 
all conquests should be equally divided among 
'the confederates. 

New difficulties, however, occuned in tlie^ex- 
eeution of this treaty. Thib.iut had been 
unanimously chosen general of trie confede¬ 
rates; but on his unexpected death, not a prince 
ol' Fiance could be found both willing and !iblc 
to conduct the enterprise. The Franks turned 
they: ejes on a stranger. BorffiLae^ count of 
Mountserrat, illustrious for his birth arm' 
lour; and undei his conduct the martial pil- 

kome.— ii r. y gruus 
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grims proceeded to Venice. § It appeared, how- 
* ever, that their zeal had exceeded their ability, as 
thirty-four thousand marks were wanting to com¬ 
plete their treaty with the Venetians. In this di¬ 
lemma, the dogcDandolo proposed to the baions, 
that if they would join the arms of the republic 
in reducing some fortified cities of Dalmatia, lie 
would expose his person in the holy war, and ob¬ 
tain from his republic an indulgence till some Con¬ 
quest shftufd enable them to discharge the debt. 
The terms were accepted; and the venerable Dan- 
dolo assumed the cross at above ninety years of 
age. The first dibits of the fleet and anny were 
directed against Zara, which speedily sunendcied ; 
and the advanced season compelled the confede¬ 
rates to establish their winter quarters in the vi¬ 
cinity. The inhabitants of Zara, however, having 
claimed the protection ot the king ot ££ungur} v _ 
who was himself enlisted under the banncis oi the 
cross, an appeal was brought betoie the pope: the 
thunders of the Vatican admonished the con¬ 
federates ot their guilt," in attempting conquests 
over their brethren in arms; and though abso¬ 
lution was promised, the high-spmted Venetians 
disdained to accept of pardon, or to make icsti- 
tution. - 

The young Alexius attached himself to the 
crusaders, and was stiongly suppoited by their 
chiefs. On ins part, he promised, in his own 
and his father’s name, that as soon as they were 
ic-seated on the throne of ConstantmopL:, they 
would submit themselves and their subjects to 
the Uomanrhurch, recompense the crusadeis 
wuhjhi>Wmdred thousand marks of silver, and 
either accompany them m person to Egypt, or 

maintain 
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maintain a stipulated force for the service of the# 
holy land. The republic of Venice acceded to 
the terms; but all the eloquence of Dandolo and 
Homfacc could not* prevail on more than tha 
couitfs of Flamleis, IMois, and St. Pol, with' 
eight barons of France, to join in the glorious 
enteipnse. Numbers distinguished for valour 
and piety withdrew from the camp, nor would 
they embrue their hands in chfistian Utood. 

Undismayed by this defection, the Venetians 
uiged the departure of the licet and army; and 
the adventuieis, whose numbers might amount 
to 40,000* set sail with a favourable wind, and 
receiving the submission of Negiopont and An- 
dios« cast anchor before Chalccdon. On the 
third day after, the fleet and army moved towaids 
th%Asiatic suburbs of Constantinople; and a de¬ 
tachment 4f five hundred Greek cavalry soon fied 
before eighty armed knights. 

The usui per Alexijus had despised the first ru¬ 
mour of his nephew’s alliance with the French 
find'Venetians; and in consequence hacf made no 
opposition to their approach, which his navy 
might easily have done, lie now beheld with 
tenor and consternation their camp pitched in 
sight of his palace; but dissembling his fears, lie 
menaced the dating adventuiers with the impeiial 
resentment, should they presume to infringe the 
rights of the empire. The doge and barons made 
a bofd and decisive reply. “ Let the ungrateful 
“ usui per acknowledge his guilt, and implore 
* e forgiveness, and we ourselves a ill intercede that 
•“ he may be peimitted to live m ucncc and 
“ secunty; but let him not insult Uj with a se- 
“ cond message, or our lcply will be made in 
*“ aims, within the very walls of Lis palace.? 

y 2 • The 
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The passage of the Bosphdrus was still an at¬ 
tempt big with penl: the liquid flic of the Greeks 
might be conveyed down the current; and the op¬ 
posite shoies were lined with 70,000 men. Un¬ 
daunted, however, the confederates arranged them¬ 
selves m different divisions under appro\ ed leaders; 
and they effected their purpose, without encoun¬ 
tering cither an 1 enemy or an obstacle. Scarcely 
had the ga|luiit kivghts thrown themselves on the 
shoie, when the Grecian army vanished lrom their 
sight: the tower of Galata, in the suburb of Pera, 
was stormed by the Trent h, the Venetian fleet 
broke the chain which guaidcd Uio haibour; 
and a capital, containing nearly half a million 
of inhabitants, was besieged by 20,000 Latins. 

Hunger and scarcity soon prevailed through! 
the camp of the besiegers; and the *Tssuiper 
was animated by the resolution of his soiwn- 
law, "Theodore Lascaris, who recalled the pu- 
silununous Greeks to the defence of their re¬ 
ligion, as he knew they'wetc rcgaidless of their 
country.* A breach was made in the walls ; s 
but the Franks attempting to enter it, were op¬ 
pressed by supciior numbers. The naval at¬ 
tack of the Venetians had been moie successful: 
the standard of the republic was already fixed 
' on the rampart, when the aged doge being in¬ 
formed of the distiess of his allies, drew oil* his 
troop? to their support, and found them en¬ 
compassed by the squadrons of the Greeks.. The 
empdror, dismayed by the approach of succour, 
withdrew lus formidable host; and deserting his 
family, Ins people, and his empire, passed .the 
-HBosphorUs in the night, and reached an obscure 
< haibour 
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harbour in Thrace, carrying with them the im-• 
penal ornaments arttl treasure. 

The Greek nobles, as soon as ^fccy were ap¬ 
prised of the abdication of Alexius, laiscd Isaac 
tiom.the dungeon to the throne; and the con¬ 
federates, at dawn of day, were surpused b> a 
menage fiom the lawful emperor, v ho was 
imj):itient to embiace his son, ana to evince his 
gratitude to Ins deliverers. * * 

Isaac clieei fully ratified the engagements which 
his son had contracted; and the young Alexius, 
Willi his lather, vviu solemnly crowned in the 
church of St Sophia. It was agiccd by both ^ ^ 
pai ties, that the rc-Union of the Greek and ^0°* 
the Icitpi chureli should be left to tune and °* 
political address; but the pressing wants ol the 
ciqgadtfs were relieved by the disbursement of a 
large sum,* and the suburbs of Galata and Peru 
Were assigned tor their quarters. Bv the pi oper ap¬ 
plication of i(»U0 pounds of gold, the joung empe¬ 
ror persuaded the confederates to defer the deliver¬ 
ance of the holy land to another year, ami engaged 
the marquis of Mountserrat to attend him with an 
army in the tour ot the provinces; while Baldwin, 

• with the French and Flemish crusader*, awed by 
their presence the fickle inhabitants of the capital. 

The popularity and prosperity of Alexius were 
of shoit duiation. While he was receiving the 
homage of distant provinces, the citizens of 
Constantinople detested him as an apostate,, who 
bad renounced the manners and ldigion of bis 
copntiy for the sake of aggrandisement. Ills 
.scctct covenant with the ciusadcis was moie 
than suspected : the people were djvoutly at¬ 
tached to their mode r>f faith, and every house 

y 3 resounded 
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resounded with the danger of the church, and 
the dieaded tyranny of the pontiff of Rome. 

On the oyjcr hand, the pious fervour of the 
crusaders was scandalised fLt the toleration of a 
Tuihish mosque within the walls of Constantino¬ 
ple ; and the flames which they kindled for the dc- 
s^iuction of that building spread into the thickest 
and most populous paitsof thecity. r I heconsuous 
Latins retired frevn the indignation ol the inhabi¬ 
tants to their station at Pera; and Alexius, on his 
return, balancing the different claims of patriotism 
and gratitude, lost the favour ol Ins allies, without 
securing the affections ol his pcopk.% * The chiefs 
of the West pressed him with then inipoitunnies, 
and declaied that unless their just claims weie fully 
and immediately satisfied, they would 116 longer 
regard him as a sovereign or an ally,«»but take 
means of enfoicing their demands by aims. e 

The impel lal family was despised *in the ejes 
both of the Giceks and Latins; and the citizens 
of Constantinople, dreading the impending 
catastrophe, clamoured round the senate, de¬ 
manding a moie worthy cmpcior. JThiS dis¬ 
position among the commonalty engaged John 
IJucas, of the former impel lal house, from the 
thickness of his eye blows surmuned Murt- 
Kuphlus, to attempt usuiping the sou* reign 
dignity. In older to effectuate his design, lie 
prepossessed the young emperor against .the 
Latins, whom he had hitherto protected; and 
playing off the one party against the other, 
tendered both odious to the people, and fanned 
the flame of Disaffection. Still, however.,' he 
““retained the confidence of the )Ouug emperor, 
to whose i peison his office of great chum Leri am 

ga\e. 
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gave* him easy access. By this faithless minister • 
Alexius was deluded into a dungeon ; and the 
insults which he suffered foi somk! days, were 
terminated by a crutji death from the hand of 
Murtzuphlus himselt. Isaac Angclus soon fol¬ 
lowed’ his unfuitunatc son to the grave; and as 
the ostensible views of the traitor Avere popular, 
he was immediately pioclaimed cnqperor. 

On this shockflig tiagedy bemg a<?tad, ^ p 
the French and Venetians, foigetting the # 
cause of their complaints against Alexius, 
swore revenge against the poifidious Murtzuphlus 
and his adlrtuctits. Yet the doge, with the cool 
prudence of age, was disposed to negotiate, if the 
uiurpyr would saci nice the Gieek church to the 
safety of'the stale, but tins being 1 of used, hostili¬ 
ties wer® < esoi ted to on both sides. Alter vai jous 
opeStions, .attended with no decisive effects, the 
Con (edei ales at length had completed their prepa¬ 
rations foi a geneial assault. For two days the 
wiiepid ciusadcrs wcie obliged to yield to superi¬ 
ority of numbers, and the advantages of ground ; 
but tin the thud, then valoui suimountcd every 
obstacle of nature and art, tmd the banners of the 
I.alms weie seen floating on the w'alls of jConstan- 
tinoplc. The Gieehs deseited their posts ^ ^ 
and thiew down their aims; and the 
umipei, hopeless and abandoned, escaped 
by. favour of a small vessel, cany mg with him 
r>uphit)syne, widow of Alexius Angelus, and^her 
daughter Eudoxia, foi whom he had toisaken his 
lawful wife. This gieat ie\okitioi^tooh place eight 
huntlred and seventy-four years, after the seat of 
vnipire was tuinsle^e-i n.om Rome to Constanti¬ 
nople. 
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The capital of the East having been taken bv 
storm, lHigion ami humanity alone n stunned 
the passion#bf the conqueiois. 'Two thousand 
of the imtcMstmg Gietks ]K*iisliftl in the liisl cv- 
cossis ot \ictoiv; hut Horn fa re anxiously and 
lionomabh excited hmiselt to save the lues ot 
his icllmi Chipstidns, though he allowed ln\ *ol- 
dieis tiec scope to indulge tlajn avance, which 
was glutted to the full. 'I he plundei witsiol- 
lected and thrown into a common stock: a sin¬ 
gle share was allotted toi a toot soldici; tv .> It r 
u serjeant on hoiscback; lour to a knight; end 
jaigcr proportions, accouling to the rank and 
influence of the barons and piiiues. The* seciet 
spoils probably exceeded the public; yet the 
magnitude ol wliat weie divided exceeded ail 
expectation; and aftei a fair allotment"between 
the Fionch and Venetians, the sum in arioass 
by the fonner to the luttfer was deducted and 
discharged. * • 

The Jute of this city was singular It had* 
been elected by Constantine as the capital of 
the East, and it was taken by the v.dbui ol the 
V est, which he had deserted; ‘while the cham¬ 
pions .of the religion he had established, plun¬ 
dered the palace of the Inst impejml protectoi of 
Christianity. The ornaments winch had been 
transported from Home to adoin the new metro¬ 
polis, bt dime the prey of the Latin victors;’ thcr 
sac led vessels of the Gieeks were converted into 
dunking cups; and the churches profaned by the 
tinietlecting zAd of men who consideied them¬ 
selves as the orthodox, but who ought to* have 
respected the temples of their common master. 

in this pillage, and the consequent de- 

TAotatJO*^ 
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vastafinn, posterity l^as to 1 egret the numerous 
works of art which were defaced or melted 
down by the gross avarice ot the crusaders; the 
statues of brass, which were coined into money 
to pay. the holy vagi’nits; and the invaluable 
works ot genius in every branch of literature,, 
winch were destroyed by the negligence or con¬ 
tempt of lgnoiant^pilgnms. In tjic iirsojence of 
conquest a conflagration was kindled, which 
consumed in a tew hours a great pait of the 
cit^; and in this many of the writings of an¬ 
tiquity, whicfy ajo known to have existed down 
to that time, aic supposed to have unfortunately 
perished. 
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chap. xxix. 


.From the Latin Conqmsf fv the Restoration of the 

Gicck Fan jure. * 


r PlIR Latin empiie of Constantinople, which 
** lasted about sixty \ears, is to be consideierl 
as fixtd to that city, and circumscribed within a 
greater or less extent, arcordiu*»to«thc successes 
cr the reverses ot the Greeks, Tuiks, and Bul¬ 
garians, and even the Latins, who assailed it in 
all quaiteis. The ciusuries, which laicf 1 paved 
the way to the revolution wc have justjccoidod, 
had not yet spent their force; and bcfcWc v\c 
commence the brief histoiy of the Latin empeiors 
of Constantinople, it will not be unmteicsting to 
give some account of •those succeeding enngra-. 
tions oY devotees, which had such a considciubic 


influence on the Last, and still more op the man¬ 
ners and institutions*ot Euiope., 

We (jave already seen that the fourth crusade 
was diverted fiom S)ria to Constantinople* 
Hie tilth was directed against Egypt, the gieat 
source .of the vvealtli and povvn ot the sultan; 
and, after a long siege, Damiolta was taken; 
hut the insolence of the legate Peiagiu^ ruined 
the cause of the Christian anny, and a sale re- 


treat was ingl^riously purchased, by the resti¬ 
tution of that city. .* 

About ten ycais afterwards, Ficdenc 
- " flic Second, the grandson of Baibaiossa, 
* assumed the badge of the cross, and <pi- 

tercTl 



torod Jerusalem in triumph ; but while lie was 
vanquishing the enemies of Christ, he was recalled 
by an inieidict of thcschurch, after concluding a 


treaty winch lestored to the Latins Jerusalem, 
IWhlem, Tyre, Sidon, and some other cities. 
Jerusalem, however, had scaiccly regained a nio- 
deiatcXhaie of its loinier prospeuty, when it was 
pillaged by tjio Carizmeans as they rolled head- 
long*on S\im, in thtn lhght from the arms ot the 
Ciieat Mogul. (An tins occasion.the ravages and 
pi carnations vvcie so gieat, that the actions of the 


Tin ks and Saracens weie either forgotten or obli- 


tejated. 


A sixth uad irvciith crusade were undertaken 


by Louis the Ninth, king o1 France. In the sixth 
lie lauded near Duimetta with ten thousand horse, 
and one hundred and tluity thousand toot, ^ ^ 
The city was abandoned on the first assault; ^ ’ tl * 
but tilts advantage bounded his fond hopes ~ * * 
of conquest.* An epidemical disease bloke out in 
Ins camp ; and wuh languid steps the French ad¬ 
vanced towards the dipiml ol Kgypt. r l'hc in¬ 
considerate valour of the count of Artois prcci- 
pifated his, own dcstiuction, and the fate of the 
aimy. Louis, hopeless ot retreat, and destitute 
ot provisions, was obliged to surrender with the 
greatest part of his nobles ; and his liberty was 
pmchased by the payment ol lour hundred thou¬ 
sand pieces ot gold. Sixteen yt ars, however, obli¬ 
gated the remembrance ol bis sullenngs; and 
Louis o#ce more assumed the cross, and enjbark¬ 
ed lor Afuca, with the extravagant design of bap¬ 
tising the king ol Tunis; but befcue be could ob¬ 
tain possession ot his city, a burning lever seized 
the enthusiastic Frank, and he expired in his tent, 

• while 



while his son and successor^ impatient to possess 
the vacant thione, made luste to return fiom 
this idle expedition. 

During these transactions a new revolution 
took plaee in Egvpt, ant^llie Mamelukes, ongi- 
nally natives of 1’aitiii), who were purchased at 
a tender age, and educated in the camp and pa- 
,lace of the sultan, having muidered Touian 
Shah, the last of the lace ot Saladin, extended 
their sw\?y from Egypt o\ei Nubia, Arabia, and 
Syria. The Latin principality ot ^itioth *vas 
extinguished, and the maritime towns of Lao- 
dicea, Tripoli, Sidon, Tyic, and Jafla, succes¬ 
sively lull. The Franks were coft dried to the city 
of Acre; and about forty yeais after the fust 
establishment of the Mamelukes, that c*ty was 
invested by the sultan Khalil, with an immeuse 
array. The coinage of the Franks waSTckmdlcd 
by despair, ami for tinny-three days they main¬ 
tained the incessant attack? of the Mahometans; 
but the walls being forced in all directions, 
sixty thousand Christians were devoted eithef 
to death or slavery, and the remnant, with flic 
king of Jerusalem at then* head, effecting their re¬ 
heat to the sea^coasf, at length escaped to Cypius. 

To return from this digiessive detail v»f colhi- 
tcral events '1 lie Ficnrh and Venetians having 
previously stipulated to d'vute such possessions as 
they might comjuer, six electors of each nation 
were named to choose the futuie empcior 
of the East. To him the title and % pieroga- 
tives of the B\/antmc tin one, with one quar¬ 
ter of the Grv,°k monaichy, were assigned; and 
it was determined equally to share the tluee 
remaining portions between the republic of Ve- 
/ ‘ nice 
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nice and the baron* of France; but that each 
feudatory, with an honourable exception in fa- 
voui of the doge, should acknowledge and per¬ 
form the duties of homage and /mlitary service 
to the supreme head erf the empire. 

The. twelve electors being assembled, their 
unanimous voices pronounced Dandolo worthy of 
the imperial* purple ; but the vcneiablc patriot* 
was satisfied witl^the honour of # the nomination, 
and declined the office. Baldwin, count of Flan¬ 
ders and Hainault, was then solemnly proclaimed, 
and his competitor, the marquis of Montserrat* 
was the first # 51 kiss the hand of the new sove¬ 
reign. The Venetians were allowed to nominate 
a patiiarch, and this revolution was confirmed 
by p(Jf»e. Innocent, while the ambassadors oi 
Baldwin announced Ins accession to the diadems 
of P.Jpstine, France, and Rome. 

Thiace, with an absolute authority over the 
Gieek pi ounces, w*1s appropriated to the em¬ 
peror. A moiety of the remainder was reserved 
for Venice, and the other moiety was distributed 
among the adventurers of France and Lom¬ 
bardy. The brave and aged Dandolo was pro¬ 
claimed chief of Romania, and closed his long 
and glorious career at Constantinople* The 
Venetians extended their settlements along” the 
coast from Ilagusa to the Hellespont, and ob¬ 
tained tbc isles of the Archipelago. Thessaly 
was' erected into a kingdom for the marquis of 
Montserrat: the lots of the Latin pilgrims were 
regulated by chance or choice. Each baron, at 
the bead of his adherents, attempted to secure 
the possession of his share: numerous quaircls 
ot necessity arose among men whose sole umpire 
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was the sword; and three ruonth9 after the con¬ 
quest of Const anti tuple, the hostile preparations 
of the empire and the king of Thessalomca were 
only abandoned, at the powerful mediation of 
then mutual inends. # 

Alter this arrangement, which subverted the 
ancient fabuc of the constitution, two persons 
still remained as the objects ot jealousy from their 
former possession of power. JUuttzuplilus was 
seized, and piecipitatcd hom a column 147 teet 
high; and Alexius, the brother of Isaafe, was sent 
to end bis days in a monastery ol Asia. Theodo- 
rusLascans, however, the son-in-law of the latter, 
a man of signal resolution, having escaped to Ana¬ 
tolia, fixed his residence at Nice, and established 
his independent authority over Prusa, Philadelphia, 
Smyrna, and Ephesus. Alexius, the lineal heir of 
Cumncm, had been appointed duke of Trebfjond; 
and, without changing his title, the public contu¬ 
sion allowed him to extend his dominions fiom Si- 
nopo to the Phasis. An illegitimate descendant of 
the Angeii founded a strong principality m Epi¬ 
rus, Atoiia, and Thessaly; and some of those 
enumerated independent states leflecCHl a lustie 
on their rulers and the times. 

John, the revolted chief of the Bulgarians and 
Wailarhrans, paid an unwilling homage to the 
Latin cof.queiors; and finding the GieeUs also 
discontented, he made a common cause with 
tl.jm. No sooner had Henry, the npw em¬ 
peror's brother,’ conveyed his tioops bejond the 
lieilespont, than the signal of insurrection was 
given; the Latins were massacred bj .their 
jdaves; and the furious multitude expelled 
the; Trench and Venetians from the city of 

Adrianople. 
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Adrignople. The rafid advance of the Bulgarian 
chief, at the head of e f >rmidable army of barba¬ 
rians, increased the general consternation: the em¬ 
peror recalled his brother; but thj^aident spuit of 
Baldwin not suffering tfim to wait for his tardy ar¬ 
rival, he, attempted the siege of Adnanoplc, and 
being prccipijated into an action by the rash nest, 
oi tire count of Blois, alter an ineffectual display 
of pcisunal valoua, the emperor Jbecam^ the cap¬ 
tive ot his barbarian foe. 

The victors delaying to press their good for¬ 
tune to the full, the venerable doge and the 
marshal ViUchardoum found means to retire 
to the sea-coast; and the skill and firmness of 
the latter, m a retreat of three days, did him 
immortal* honout. At Rodosto they were joined 
by Hcnry,and his troops, who had landed from 
the Asiatic shore. In the exigency of their af¬ 
fairs, Henry assumed the regency of the em¬ 
pire; and intelligence soon after arriving, that 
.Baldwin had been put tt> a most cruel death, 
notwithstanding the powerful interference of Ids 
friends to procure his liberation, the regent con¬ 
sented to lake upon him the'impena! dignity. 

Henry mounted a throne encompassed ^ jy 
with dangers, and the difficulties with q 
which he was pressed demanded inces¬ 
sant exertion to obviate or rem* vc them. The 
venerable X)andolo, a wainor to the last, had 
sunk ujpler the pressure of accumulated years; 
the king of Thessalomca, in the moment of 
victory, had been mortally wounded by the Bul¬ 
garians; and other ft lends of the Latin empire 
were either dead or had lost their influence; yet 
Henry, unsupported, and almost alone,"acquired 
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■ the charactet of a \aliant knight, and a skilful 
commander.. ' 

Ever foremast on shipboard or on horseback, 
the drooping Latins wer^ roused by his ex¬ 
ample, or inspired by his presence. The fickle 
Greeks already repented their connection with 
John, the tyrant of Bulgaria, vvhe no longer 
dissembled his intention of transplanting the in¬ 
habitants oi Thrace beyond thcTlanube. 

The voice of natuie called on Henry to re¬ 
venge his brother’s wrongs, and the cries of the 
unhappy Thracians melted his heart. He took 
the held against the barbarians^, fepulsed the 
* Bulgarian monarch, and soon bad the satis¬ 
faction to find that the feiocious tyrant^ John 
was assassinated as he lay in his tent. The 
Latin emperor, after repeated victorA*, con¬ 
cluded an honourable peace with tire successor 
of John, and with the Greek,princes of Nice and 
Epirus; but having presujned to curb the in¬ 
solence and avarice of a domineering clergy, lie 
died after a leign of eleven yeais, not without 
the suspicion of poison, „ \ 

The barons of France now raised to the throne 
Peter, of* Courtenay, count of Auxerrc, cousin 
tt> the French king, and brother-in-law to the 
late emperor. In order to assert his title to the 
empire ot the East, this ambitious prince had 
mortgaged the best part of his patrimony, and 
by the assistance of Philip of France, passed the 
Alps at the head of a body of knights, and was 
crowned by the pflpc Honorius. The Venetians, 
at that period the carriers of Europe, trans¬ 
ported Peter and his forces beyond the Adriatic, 
on condition that he should recover Durazzo 
for them, from the despot, Theodoras Angel use 

The 
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The emperor, however, after making an ef¬ 
fectual assault on the place, advanced towards 
Thessalomca ; but* soon becomir^j^ntangled in 
the mountains of Epirus, he was arrested at a 
treacherous banquet, by the prince of that coun- 
tiy, and tei in mated a hopeless captivity, either 
by a«nativral or violent death. . • 

Mis eldest son, # Philip, preferred liis maternal 
inheritance of Namur to a throne exposed to 
such a variety of hazards; but the next brother, 
Robert, with more ambition than prudence, ac¬ 
cepted the ^plepdid boon, ami was crowned by 
the patriarch in the cathedral of St. Sophia. 

During his calamitous reign the French ^ ^ 
were pfeased on all sides by the Greeks of ’ ‘ 

Nice and # Epirus. Theodorus Angelus * * 

expelled the son of Boniface from Thessalonica, 
and having erected his standard on the walls'of 
Adrianople, assumed*thc title of emperor. John 
Vataces, the son-in-law aijd successor of Theodo¬ 
rus Lascaris, seized the residue of the provinces 
of Asia: his fleets commanded the Hellespont, 
and having reduced the inlands of Lesbos and 
Rhodes, attacked the Venetians ,of Candia, and 
intercepted the succours of the West. • 

The unhappy Robert, at once oppressed by 
public misfortunes and personal wrongs, found 
refuge only in the grave, from the intolerable 
weight of his calamities. He died after an un¬ 
fortunate reign of nine years, during \vfcfoch.he 
enjoyed the N single satisfaction of taking prisoner 
the despot Theodorus, his fathers enemy, whose 
eyes he caused to be put out. 

Baldwin, of Courtenay, had been hojn during 
the captivity of his father Peter, and was now 
V i 3 onlv * 
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' only eight years of age. Though Hear to the barons 
of Romania, they saw the impolicy ot investing a 
child with thtP* urple in such a critical situation 
of affairs, and therefore conferred that honour on 
John de Bricnne, the titular king of Jerusalem; 
on condition that Baldwin should marry his se¬ 
cond daughter, and succeed, at a mature ago, to 
the throne of Constantinople. , N 

The age of Bnenne exceeded fourscore 
years, nor had time impaired his faculties, 01 
diminished the military reputation of his youth¬ 
ful years. Vet the commencement .of his reign 
was spent in tianquil repose, till he was aroused 
' by the formidable alliance of Vataccs, empeioi 
of Nice, and of A?an, king of Bulgaria." At 
the head of his army, the aged hero sal[icd fi »m 
the walls of his capital: the hosts of his en.nucs 
fled before the lightning of his swoi J; and the 
citizens, animated by his example, boarded the 
hostile galleys near' the - walls, and dragged 
twenty-flve of them into the harbour of Con¬ 
stantinople. The following year witnessed other 
triumphs over the same enemy; and the last 
moments of the \cterarv monarch weic dedicated 
to religicfn in the habit of a Franciscan monk* 
He swayed the sceptre about nine ^ears, a ltd 
iett it to his son-in-law, Baldwin. 

J* The hfe and reign of Baldwin were 
j;** tfiaprofitnbly wasted m soliciting; the 
~« cold compassion ot the princes of Eu¬ 

rope* but the Christians of the West beheld with 
frigid indjfteienctt the expiring empne ot tthe 
East; and either dealt their bounties with a 
sparing h?nd, or churlishly denied them. fi\en 
w the Homan pontiff confuted lug libciality to the 

proclamation 
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pi ocla (nation of a cfusade, and the cheap proffer 
ot indulgences, which already b^an to sink in 
the public estimation^ Yet superstition had not 
essentially lost its force: Constantinople was still 
in possession of the identical crown of thorns, as 
it was believed, which had been placed on our 
Saviours head at the time of his crucifixion; 
and this relic w®s of such reputed val«ie, that it 
was pledged to the Venetians for 70001 . sterling, 
and 10,000 marks of silver were afterwards 
given to Baldwin to complete the purchase, on 
the part of the«kmg of France. 

Vataces in successive campaigns had triumphed 
over ^hc Bulgunans, and reduced the limits of 
their sovereignty. The kingdom of Thessalonica 
was added to the empire of Nice; but the re- 
stoifltioii of the Creeks was suspended by ^the 
death ot \*ataccs, tjio fugitive reign of his son 
Theodouis, and tlic helpless infancy ot his giand- 
son John. That }onng pntice indeed was oppressed 
bv the inordinate ambition of Michael ralseolo- 
gus, hti.possessed all the uituesund vices that 
quality a man ti*r rising to xovcicign power. 

. Intent on the conquest oi Constantinople, Ins 
designs were promoted by the Genoese, the 
n\uls ot the republic of Venice: the Latins weie 
gradually driven from their last possessions in 
'lhrace, the suburb ot Galata was assaulted; 
and i%the ensuing spring his favouiite general, 
Alexius Strategopulus, passed the Hellespont, 
and HMiifoicjng his ainn with ^rebels and out¬ 
law A. advanced in the night with a select de¬ 
tachment to the gates ot Constantinople. At 
this t me the bravest of the Ft until and Vc- 
# iiynuu« vveie absent. the ‘•culing ladders were 

. applied; 
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applied; and part of the volunteers were con¬ 
ducted, by a subterraneous .passage, into the heart 
A of the cky. The air soon lesounded 
* with a general acclamation of “Long 
' life and victory to Michael and Jolm, 
the august emperors of the Homans !" and 
Baldwin, in consternation and dismay, escaping 
to the seashore, was com eyed to Italy, and 
spent the remainder of 1 his life in mainly at¬ 
tempting to rouse the catholic powers to join 
in his restoration. Thus the Latin empire of 
the East, which commenced und^r p Baldwin, 
terminated under an emperor of the same name. 


ciiap: 
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CHAP. XXX. 


I ) om the Restoration of the Greek Empire , to the 
final Conquest of Constantinople by the Tin h a^ * 

• • 

pAL&OLOGUS, who had effected this rcvolu- 
tion at Constantinople, was son of the elder 
sister of the wife of Thcodorus Lasrans, and had 
the law of female descent been strictly obsened, 
might have urged her superior pretensions to the 
tin one. Intact, the descent of PaIa;ologus, and 
the imprudence of his adherents, had exposed 
him to the suspicion of.aiming at the sovereignly 
in tht reiga of-Vataces. To exculpate hun^lf 
fioin this. He was advised by the archbishop of 
Philadelphia, a dexterous courtier, to accept the 
•judgment ol God in the fiery proof of the ordeal: 
—namely, to bear a red-hot ball of iron three 
times tfioiy the altar to the rails of the sanctuary, 
without arfifice and without* injury. The reason 
of Palapologus was too strong to become the dupe 
of such an imposture; but he eluded the experi¬ 
ment with sense and pleasantry. “ I am a sol- 
1,4 diei," said he, u and will boldly enter the lists 
“ vwth my accusers; but a layman like myself, and 
“ a sinfier, is not endowed with the gift of mira- 
u cles. Your piety, most holy prelate, may 3 e- 
** serve the interposition of Heaven, and from your 
“ hjftids I will receive the fiery globe, the pledge 
li of my innocence/* The archbishop was con¬ 
founded, the emperor smiled, and th* pardon 
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of the ingenious Michael was sealed by new re¬ 
wards. 

In the succeeding reign of Theodorus, Palaeolo- 
gus had alter/iu'ely known disgrace and favour; 
but the dying breath ol tht pimce lecommcnded 
to him tlie protection of his infant son—a trust 
which he little deserved. Being elevated to the 
rank of regent, he employed the royal treasures m 
coriuptingj the guaids; and by, himself or his 
emissaries, he endeavouied to peisuade every 
rauk of subjects, that their piospen Ly would rise 
in proportion to the scope which was given to his 
own power. He couitcd populai^ty by diminish¬ 
ing the weight of taxes, and by prohibiting ordeals 
and judicial combats. The cletgy he honoured 
with every mark of external respect; datteied 
the multitude with the idea of liberty; and repre¬ 
sented to the nobles, the necessity of a nature 
anti vigorous government. 

In consequence of thes manoeuvres, he was 
first invested cvith the Mtle and prerogatives of 
despot, which gave him the second rank in the 
empire; soon after he was associated t^ the 
purple, and in compliment to his age and merit 
obtained the honours of precedence. His ge- 
jraal, Strategopulus now obtained the rank of 
jpbesarj and the obligation was repaid by re- 
jWtoring Constantinople to the authority of the 
Greeks* 

Twenty days after the expulsion of the Latins, 
Michael made his triumphant entrance into the 
capital. He immediately set about reinstating 
the nobles, calming the fears of the inhabitants, 
encouraging the industry and confirming the 
privileges,of strangers,* and repeopling the half- 

deseited 
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deserted city, by inviting settlers from the pio- 
vinces. Ills attention was next diverted to the 
consolidation ot Ins own powei; lie was Clown¬ 
ed again, and alone, in the cl}tii&i of St. So¬ 
phia, the name and # honours of John Lascaris, 
his wind and associate, vt re insensibly abolished; 
and though the conscience of the usurpei mighty 
re^Uain him"from inuulci, ho caused the eyes ol 
the unfortunate 4) outh to be pyt oui, and then 
confined him m a distant castle, when he spent 
‘ many melancholy yi t .rs. 

Arseni us the patiian b, h n\cvi r, nad the cou¬ 
rage to arrBignJLhi ti» j m m and n,gK.tbi ae. lie 
pronounced the semeiivc of exe* mu imitation 
against Michael, who m \.un £ m usu.i ms guilt, 
and d^i recited the judgment, j hr at u* tiling pi c- 
late only ct.ndesrcnde i # to answer, Utai tor ‘-ueii an 
atroQ*ousci line, signal explain mmiM be made, ^nd 
seemed to hint at an .ibi na.u \ oi ms pover* but 
the emperor clij(idin*u t'f [»uretu>f absolution so 
deal, and they pa»i*si * tbout Coming to any 
agreement. • 

• Alicr the sentence r*f excommunication had 
long hun**ov< 1 j J ala;ol' , gU's} a. 1 '] embt'ilassed his 
measuje 1 *, the cleigy' tbeinsiUes began to blame 
the inflexible spirit of Arsenius; and soon after 
he was deposed from his episcopal oflice, and 
banished to a small island, wheie he died. At 
the end of six years, the imperial penitent gained 
absoli^ion, and was restored to the communion 
of the faithful; but a powerful faction, which 
lasted forty-eight years, was the consequence of 
thi*>«ecclesiastical waifare. 

JVfichacl wrested lrom the Franks several of 
the finest islands of” the Archipelago* and the 
eastern side of the Morca was again possessed by 
• 1 the 
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the Greeks; but m the prosecution of these con¬ 
quests, the country beyond the Hellespont was 
left exposed to the Turks; and the minds of the 
Greeks weri^jlienatcd from their sovereign, by 
his union with the Latin church, whichjthe sub¬ 
tle Paheologus had consented to, m order to allay 
the resentment of Uiban IV. who had proclaimed 
a crusade in favour of the suppliant Baldwin, 
This stioke of policy seems to have missed its 
aim. Paiaeologus was regarded with abhoirence 
by his subjects, and even his own family and 
favourites either descited him, or conspired 
against him. At once his violence was detested 
at Constantinople, and his irresolution arraigned 
at Rome; and while he was striving to reduce 
his people under the domination of thcjhedy see, 
he himself was excommunicated by pope Uiban 
the Fourth. ' >. 


A. D. , T he vexation occasioned by these 
12 S3* bC ^ l,bms ant ^ commotions, brought on a 
* * malady, of whjch he died at the age of 
fifty-fiv;^, and the pious Andromcus, his son and 


successor, denied his lather the burial of a Punic 


and a Christian. 


Andromcus, aftei wards surnamed the Kldei, 
had been proclaimed and crowned emperor m 
the fifteenth year of his age; and held that title 
nine yea is as the colleague, and fifty as the suc¬ 
cessor, of his father. The first step taken by the 
new emperor, was to conciliate the clergy, by 
annulling the union between the Greek and 
Latin churches. As lie was easily offended* 
and of a suspicious temper, he soon beqatne 
jealous of his brother Constantine, and bis ablest 
generals*, whom he removed Iron* the command 

of 
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of hss armies, and thus opened an easier passag 
to the Turks, whonfw fiist entered Europe. 

The empire of Andronicus was also assaults 
and endangered by a race of men, who had bcci 
nurtuJk iw discord by his father Michael. Afte 
the nuSac'res and revolutions in Sicily, known h 
the name ol the Sicilian vespers, many thousand 
of tjic Genoese and Catalans, having heard tha 
the Greek jyovir^tes of Asia were invaded by tin 
Turks, determined to share the "spoil. • Ficdenc 
king of Sicily, facilitated their departure, and jr 
a warfare of twenty years, arms were their sol* 
'possession and property. 

Roger de*Flov was the most popular of then 
chiefs, a man who had supported every character, 
and r«u .through cvciy vanotv rf ioitunc. Having 
obtained a powerful navy, he sailed iroin Messina 
for CgpslSntinoplp,with i f )00 ad venturers, and was 
received vvitji trunspoit by Andiomcus, who tte- 
ated him duke ot Romania, lie dcicated the Turks 
in two bloody battles,, and was bailed as the de- 
’liverei of Asia: but his demands were at least 
equal his services; and his licentious followers 
became equally formidable .to the Mahometans 
and the empire. *At last he was assassinated in the 
apartment ot the empress, and the greatest part of 
his soldiers shared the same fate, from the fury of 
the people. Fifteen hundred, however, fortified 
themselves in Gallipoli, and having twice defeated 
the united force of the empire, intercepted the 
trade Co: dantinople and the RUck Sea, till 
v.eakemd In want and intestine feuds, they re^ 
Cnr^from the vicinity of the capital. 

Nor was it only by external enemies that Am- 
drf-nirii'* wa*-* »*^a’!ed. The people were dis- 
mi —ni, a a contented 

• \ 
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contented and mutinous; find to avoid being 
plundered themselves, sometimes joined the plun¬ 
derers. Indeed, the valour and learning for 
winch this eTnperoi is celebrated, sottis^) have 
contilbutrd little, either to th§jP^<^pty or 
glory of Ins long and uninteresting reign.* The 
abject slave ol supei^tition, bis mind was con¬ 
tinually agitated by the feais of t'future state; 
and while he fixed his attentiontfcat, he seems 
to have loigotten that he was born to fill an im¬ 
portant station m the picsent litc. 

Michael, the eldest son uf Andronicus, was as¬ 
sociated to the puiplc, but his mectyocjity of talents 
neither excited the jealousy, nor raised the hopes 
ot the people. This pi nice had two sons, named 
Adiomeus and Manuel. The tormei, fromaVi early 
appearance ot wit and beauty, was endeared to his 
grandfather, who caused him to be educated with 
gieat cure, as his heir and favounte, ai d the names 
of the father, son, and grandson, wcie frequently 
united, in the acclamations of the people. The, 
mind of the youth being corrupted by indulgence, 
he beheld with impatience the double obstacle 
that opposed his rising ambition* the Capital was 
disturbed by his tumultuous levels: and the lives 
®f his Mother and father were at length the 
^ victims of his vices. A beautiful lady of high 
■tank, but licentious manner, hrd consigned her 
person to the arms obyoung Andronicus; but 
the prince suspecting her fidelity, placed guart'i 
at* her door, and their arrows pierced a casual 
passenger in the street. That passenger wre 
prince Manuel, Svlio died of the wound; and their 
common father, Michael, expired of gnef a few 
days ail^t 
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Tbe profligate Adronicus but ill dissembled 
his joy at the princqihl bars to his ambition being 
thus removed; and the ieigning emycroi, alarm¬ 
ed at conduct, transferred his icgard to an¬ 
other ^frandson. r l h*e long-acknowledged heir 
was exposed to the indignity of a public trial; 
but the coi^rt was soon filled with the armed* 
retamers of the younger Andronicus, and the 
reconciliation toinch his grandfather consented, 
only exposed his weakness, and strengthened the 
presumption of the former. 

A shoj t time after, the young prince escaping 
from the capital, erected his standard at Adria- 
nople, and in a few days assembled fifty thou- • 
•and horse and foot, commanded by John Can- 
tacuzeiic*, the great domestic. The motions of 
this f 01 mid able force, • however, were slow and 
doubtful, and their progress was checked by in¬ 
trigue and •negotiation. During seven years, 
the quarrel of the Andrumci was suspended and 
• renewed; and the ungrateful grandson in every 
new treaty lose in his pretensions. At ltat this 
civil War .was terminated, by the surprise ^ » 

of Constantinople and the’ final retreat jggg* 
of the old emperor to a cloister, in which * * 
he wore the monastic habit for two years, and then 
expired, in the seventy-second year of his age. 

The elder Andromeus perhaps found it advis¬ 
able to retire from the busy scene, having long 
lost th# respect of his subjects, while the de¬ 
structive pi ogress of the Turks, seived still 
further to alienate the minc^ of the people. 

4< Hgw different," said the younger Andronicus, 

“ is my situation from that of the son of Philip! 

“ Alexander complained that his fathet left him 

A A 2 “ nothing • 
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nothing to conquer: alas' my grandsire will 
se leave me nothing to lose/' 1 ' Vet the indolence 
of the young emperor seems to have balanced 
ins ambition. When the throne was within his 
reach, he made no bustle to ascend it, but de¬ 
voted his time to his hawks, his hound?, and his 
huntsmen. 

The previous behaviour of the young emperor 
did not promise that his reign would be either 
fortunate or glorious. He was defeated and 
wounded in a ruinous battle with the Turks, 
and his overthrow confirmed the establishment of 
their empire, while his own was .apMly hasten* 
1 ing to decay. At length, in consequence of his 
early intemperance, and the unrestraired jndul- 
^ jq gence of his passions, he sunk into the 
1341 g rave > in the forty-fifth of his age, Jeav- 
‘ ‘ mg an only son, John Palaeologus* who was 
only nine years of age at his father's death. 

The weakness of the infant emperor was pro¬ 
tected by the genius of John Cantacuzcnc, who 
had long been the friend and counsellor of the 
late emperor, and who in his last moments pressed 
lum to accept the imperial title. The dangerous 
proposal,- however, was rejected by the virtue of 
this illustrious Greek; and he was then named 
regent, during the minority of John. 

There is every reason to believe he would 
hive discharged the delegated trust with fide¬ 
lity* had ngt Ins designs been thwarted Ly the 
ambition of Apocnucus, the great admiral, who 
owed every thing to the influence of’Cantacu- 
zene, but who, forgetting the obligation he Was 
under to his benefactor, encouraged Anne, the 
widow of the late emperor, to assert the law* of 

nature 
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nature, in undettakifgthe tutelage* of her son. To 
the same views he brought o\er John of Apri, the 
patriarch, a proud and feeble old man, who 
assumed the claims o£a Roman pontiff, and pres¬ 
sed rejigion into the service of faction. 

The legal guardian was assailed on all sides; 
his prerogatives disputed, his opnuons slighted,* 
and his fiiends persecuted. At length, while ab¬ 
sent in the public service, he wfcs proscribed as 
ail enemy to the church and state; his fortune 
was confiscated, and his aged mother, by a pi¬ 
tiful revenge^ thrown into prison. 

Cantacuzene*was dnven by injustice to per¬ 
petrate the very crime he was falsely accused of; 
yet suah' was his love of peace, that he medi¬ 
tated to throw himself at the feet of the joutig 
empejof,*and patiently^ubmit to his fate. 

The remonstrances of his family and friends, 
however, diverted him from this dangerous re¬ 
solution; and no oth^r resource remained but to 
declare himself independent. At Dcmotica, his 
own private domain, he was invested with*^ 
the purplbs but still the name of John j * j* 
Palandogus was'ordered to be proclaimed 1 
before his own. Necessity, not choice, evidently 
dictated this revolt; for Cantacuzenc had neither 
provided an army, nor military stores; and 
immediately after he had assumed the imperial- 
title, he retired with five hundred followers' 
amonif the savage Servians, wheic he gradually 
sunk to a suppliant, a captive, and an hostage;' 
and was at length dismissed to encounter new 
▼ici*MPides of hope and fear. 

Koi mx soars the empue was distracted by 
eontein'irg factions; but the liberality of Cunta- 

a a 3 cuzeue* 
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cuzene having engaged the support of the Turks* 
and his rival Apocaucus being taken off, the road 
was gradually paved to the return of the revolted 
chief; who at length investing the walla of Conn 
stantinople, the empress Anne and her son con* 
sented ton treaty, by which it was stipulated* that 
the young empeior should marry lreuv,the daugh- 
ter of Cantacuzcnc, and admit him a partner in thw 
empiie, with* the sole administration for the space* 
of ten years, by which time John would have at* 
tamed the age of twenty-five. These conditions^ 
being nitifieJ, Irene was espoused, and crowned 
empress, L 1 

The reign of Cantacuzene, however* was fen- 
from being tranquil, lie had the misfortune fa of¬ 
fend his friends, by not gratifying their unreason¬ 
able expectations; and her enemies weiwrrrecon* 
eilecble. His son-in-law, as be advanced in years, 
began to be inspired with views of independence, 
and to evince at once the ambition and the sordid * 
and sensual appetites o( his father Andronicus, 
Being left at Thessalonica, and secluded* from the 
eye of Cantacuzene, he concluded a secret treaty« 
with the Servians, iu opposition to the interests of 
his partner and administrator: an open rupture 
succeeded, and c\ery attempt to reconcile the 
rivals proved ineffectual. The Turks espoused the 
cause of the regent, and now gained a lasting 
establishment in Europe: but though Cantacuzene- 
prevailed By their assistance, he lost the«confi- 
dencc both of the people, and of Palamlogus. 
Constantinople wstill attached to the blood of 
her ancient princes: the citizens rose in anas; 
and the long and general shouts of “ Life and 
victory td John Palarologus »■' pioclauncd the 
^ • * eAtircnui' 
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extinction of tlie p|wer of the regent. a n 
descended from the throne without any 
further attempts to regain his lost^iower; ° J * 
embraced the monastic habit and profession ; and 
spent the remainder ot his da) s in piety and 
studious pursuits. 

Before his abdication, the Turks had invaded 

I 7 i 

nearly the whole of the empire, and a Genoese 
colony at Pera? one of the saburbldof Constan¬ 
tinople, monopolised every branch of commerce, 
and fed or famished the capital, according to 
their interest or capncc. The most perfect 
union alofie ^could have enabled the Greeks to 
resist enemies so powerful and so near; but di^j 
cor4 on the contrary every where reigned, and 
especially m the imperial family. 

For*® long series of years, John Palaeologus 
was*the helpless and indifferent spectator of the 
public rum. II 1 % eldest son AndrOnicus had 
formed a criminal intercourse with Sauzes, the 
son of Amuiath, sultah of the Turks; and both 
.the young princes conspired against the lives of 
their respective patents. Their designs, how¬ 
ever, were timely discovered by Amurath, who 
deprived his son of sight, and insisted* on Pake- 
ologus inflicting a similar punishment on An- 
dronicus. The abject emperor obeyed; and 
involved lus infant grandson John in the same 
sentence: but the operation was so mildly per- 
forrHed, that one recovered the sight of au eye, 
and the othec was only disffguied by squinting. 
The fidelity of Manuel, the second son, was res 
warded by associating* him to the pin pie; but 
in two years the Greeks, with characteristic le¬ 
vity, raised the late criminal and Ifis innocent 

scfti 
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• ion to the throne, and consoled the aged Onw 
peror and Manual to a prison. A lapse of two 
years more effected another revolution: the cap* 
tives made then* escape; an/i finding numerous 
partisans, the chums of the contending parties 
were compiomised, by assigning to the elder 
Rala*ologus and his son Manuel the* possession 
of the capital; and by allotting whutever re¬ 
mained bevcuhl the walls, to the 'younger Palm- 
ologus and Ins son John. 

Sooh after, the amoious old monarch dcpiived 
Manuel of a blooming princess of Trebizond, 
and sent lum to display his vuloilr ilr the wars 
•of the sultan Bdjizet; hut the jealousy of this 
despot being exuted bj a plan ot fortifying pon- 
stantmople, the m*w woiks were demolished-at 
his peiemptory command \ and tins m»ftifica- 
tioii^c added to the many which John Bald&ologus 
^ had received in a i*?ign ot thirty-six 
' years, picycd on his heait, and sent him 
” ’ to the grave. ‘ 

On receiving intelligence of his fathers death,, 
Manuel escaped fiom the Turkish capsp, < aml 
ha* trued to occupy the Byzantine throne. That 
station, hyNve\er, was disputed by his nephew 
John, whose guilty father was no more; and Baja* 
jet, after concluding a treaty with Manuel, and 
f^nost nmnediateJy alter rescinding it, embraced 
of John, and invested the impellul city. 

Ithe assistance of some Pranks, Manuel 

E venabled to repel the Mahometans lor mure 
i a year: but (he enemy soon' returning with 
augmented numbers, he found it impossible* to 
<■ resist the torrent, and thereto! e, leaving lus com¬ 
petitor to occupy the throne, he detyi mined to 
* v k imjdore 

* i 
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impiore in person the assistance of France. 
Scarcely, however, nad John entered the capital, 
before the sultan claimed it as his .^rightful pos¬ 
session; and all the resistance he could have 
made, would have delayed the fate of the city 
but a’very short time, had not the rapid progress 
of Tamerlane called off the Turk, to a contest 
witli an enemy more worthy of his prowess. 

When Mamidl undertook hissuppflant expedi¬ 
tion, he expected the instant subversion oi the 
church and state; and was agreeably surprised 
by the successive intelligence of the retreat, 
ovei throw, "and captivity of liajazet. He im¬ 
mediately set sail tor Constantinople,and being 
restored to the throne, banished his competitor 
John to*the isle of Lesbos. 

Solnaan the son op ttajazet, foaiful lest the 
Greets should favour the Moguls, earnestly soli¬ 
cited the afiiancc o( Manuel, and made him very 
important cessions and restitutions These condi¬ 
tions, so ignommous to the Turks, occasioned the 
enmity of Mousa, another son of the deceased sul¬ 
tan, and sjie Mahometans renewed their hostde 
attempts on the*capital. Manuel, instead of fo¬ 
menting the discords of the Moslems, aow sided 
with Mahomet, the most formidable of the sons of 
Bajazct, entertained him in his palace, and assisted 
his views. The gratitude of Mahomet only expired 
with his life-; and in his last moments he bequeath¬ 
ed hit younger sons to the protection of m the 
Greek emperor. But the divan rescinded the 
appointment, and determined* that the royal 
youths should never be abandoned to the oitho- 
doxv of a Christian dog. A schism took place in 
the councils of the Byzantine court;*and Mus- 

tapha.* 
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tiipha, who hud long been detained as a captive 
hostage at Constantinople,'was allowed to as¬ 
cend the thione of Romania. 

The negoemtion of the Greek emperor with 
Mastapha, uioused the resentment of Ins rival 
Amuialii, and the victory ot that pi nice over 
.the sovereign of Romania, was followed by the 
a r\ Of Constantinople. r lhe piospect 

' * of plunder and of the ccpwn of martyr- 

dorn, drew together two hunched thou¬ 
sand Turks, who invested the city; but a domestic 
levolt recalled the sultan to the piotection of 
Boursa, and for thiityycais suspended the fate 
of the Byzantine empire. 

The aged Manuel, oppressed with years end 
wearied with caies, submitted to the stroke of 
death, without beholding, though not* .without 
anticipating, the ruin ot his empue and religion; 
and his son, John Palaeologus, was pei nutted to 
ascend the vacant throne on the payment of a 
^ large annual tribute; and the cession of 

li°8* ^ ie 8 reatest P al ‘l °f his rema i ftin g domi¬ 
nions. „ * 

Whenever the Byzantine princes ‘ were en¬ 
compassed with difficulties, or pressed by immi¬ 
nent danger, it bad long been their practice to 
court,the alliance, and unploie the protection of 
fhe pope and the Latins; but no sooner did 
Jj^jr calamities subside, than they uniformly le- 
turned to their genuine hutied and conton^pt for 
Ifas idolaters of the West. John Palaeologus, the 
elder, alarmed at once bv foreign invasion and 
domestic insurrection, in older to obtain relief, 
subscribed a treaty, and submitted to an oath of 
fidelity and obedience to the Roman pontiff. 
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Thejiumiliating tcrnra, however, \vr*rc never put 
in execution; but wnen the Tuikish fonent was 
only resisted by the wails oi Constantinople, the 
desponding empeioi embarked for Venice, with 
the hopes of rousing by his presence the cold 
compassion of the pnnces of the West. 

Uibun the 1'ifth tit that time wore the tiara, 

' -5 

and -on leceiving the submission of Palteologus 
to the supieinacy of the holy $ee, endeavoured 
to rekindle the zeal of the Chnstians o} the West 
in favour of his proselyte. But the season of 
ciusades was past; and the e'mperor letuined 
without accomplishing any thing. His son 
Mauuel had likewise visited the courts of the 
West, to implore assistance against the overwhelm¬ 
ing Turks. At Venice, Pans, and London, he 
was pitied, praised, apd entertained; but was 
more'tofitended by event* which he could not 
have foreseen, than bv his Christian brethren. 

When John Palasologus the Second ascended 
the throne, the avarice and vices of the Roman 
pontiffs had scandalised the clergy themselves, 
and the ..council of Basil supported by several 
of the powers of the West,* declined that the le- 
prcsentatives of the cliuich had a paramount 
authoiity over the pope himself. The concur¬ 
rence ot the emperor and patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople was eageily solicited, blit pope Euge¬ 
ni us, sensible of the importance of gaming over 
the Greeks to his party, made the most splen¬ 
did proposals, which afiei some hesitation w'trc 
accepted. The union of the Girek and Latin 
chufches w'as effected l*\ innijne, hut the su 1 '- 
jects of Paheologus leceiml hnn on his it-luui 
from the council with a general 11031 mur of 
discontent. The veiy subscribing ecclesiastics, 

instead 



instead of justifying their conduct, deplored 
their weakness. “ Alas! we Jjave been seduced by 
“ distress, by fraud, and by the hopes and fears 
* of Sl transitory life. The hand that has signed 
44 the union should be cujt off; and the tongue 
“ that has pronounced the Latin creed deserves 
“ to be torn from the root/' was the answer they 
‘tUuined to tli£ taunting question, f 4 What ^had 
te been the event of the Italian synod?" 

Hut wh^Ie Lugemus triumphed in the union 
of the Greeks, his party was contracted to the 
palace of Constantinople, and even there the 
zeal of Palaeologus was already cooled, and his 
brother Constantine was read^ to draw the 
sword in defence of the national religion; while 
sultan Amu rath beheld with a jealous ey?, the 
outward reconciliation that had taken place be- 
tween the Latins and the Greeks. ' ' 

The danger that threatened, not oijly the By¬ 
zantine empire, but chir.tendom, from the 
Turks, made Eugenius anxious to render the 
promised assistance to ^Palscologus; but though 
he exerted all his iufhii-ncc to raise a geneial 
crusade, the most important accession he ob¬ 
tained, were the kingdoms of Hungary and 
Poland, united under the authority of Ladishius, 
and animated by the valour and fame of John 
Iluniades, the hero of his age. Yet notwith¬ 
standing the advantages gamed by this consum¬ 
mate soldier, and the powerful diversion'he 
Jiutylc, the Greek emperor‘was compels \ to 
enter mto a humiliating treaty with the Tuiks, 
and submit to dishonourable conditions. 

The chagrin Palaeologus endured on thrs ac¬ 
count, the schisms which distracted Ins subjects, 
the loss oS his empress whom he tenderly loved, 

and 
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and jjic insolence of Amurath, who rose in his pre* 
tensions with every concession that was made him* 
all conspired to undermine his constitution, ^ ^ 
and to sink him into an untimely grave, in y! * 
the twenty-seventh yeSr of his reign. 

Ther senate, the soldiers, the clergy, and the 
people, were unanimous in supporting the pre¬ 
tensions of fiis brother Constantine; but as a 
proof of the humiliation of the & reek .emperors, 
this was not judged sufficient, without the appro* 
bation of the sultan of the Turks, which was gra¬ 
ciously acceded. 

Amuiath »oor resigned his breath, and was 
succeeded by Mahomet the Second. The atten¬ 
tion of this prince was incessantly fixed on Con- 
stantinfyde; and he frequently declaied that no 
piomises. pught to bind the faithful against the 
interest and .the duty of their religion. Being 
irritated by # the imprudence of the Byzantine 
ambassadois, he availed himself of the oppor¬ 
tunity which was given fc> indulge his designs; 
ami resolved to cicct a strong castle on tile side 
of‘the •Bi^phoius, facing a fortification on the 
Asiatic slioie, which had bent laiscd by his grand¬ 
father. # 

Only five miles distant from the capital of tlte 
Greek einpnc, on a spot called Asomaton, a 
♦ thousand builders wcio ordered ((•> assemble early 
in the spring. The nnpciial ambassadors did not 
lail to iqptcscnt that this doublefoitification would 
he a violation of existing treaties, and* that it 
would command the streight, andjnteicept at dis¬ 
ci etion the very subsistence of Constantinople, 
l( 1 fdrm no enterprise," replied the sultan, 
against the city; put the empire of Constant i* 
ro^il. -in. ee f< nople 
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<x nople is measured by her wfcills. Hare ye right, 

41 have ye power, to controul my actions on my 
44 own ground; for that ground is my own. As 
“ far as the shores of the Bosphorus, Asia is in- 
44 habited by the Turks, and Europe is deserted 
44 by the Romans. Return and inform your so- 
verelgn, that the present Ottoman is far differ* 

44 ent from his predecessors; that his resolutions 
44 surpass their wishes; and that he performs more 
44 than they could resolve. Return in safety, but 
44 the next who delivers a similar message may 
44 expect to be flayed alive.” 

After this menace, Constantine would have had 
recourse to arms, but his ministers advised him 
to suffer Mahomet to fix on himself the charge of 
dggiession, and to depend on chance and time for 
the accomplishment of his wishes. Meanwhile the 
hdktile fort was cairied on with great expedition, 
and was constructed of great strength. Constantine 
had requested a Turkish .guard to protect the 
fields qf his subjects’frbm being consumed by the' 
artificers or then cattle; but this guard was in fact 
stationed to defend tjicir brethren, if ulolesled by 
the Christians* The two nations soon became em¬ 
broiled by wanton annoyance on one side, and jyst 
resentment on the other- seveial fell in tumultu- 

V 

Ousconflicts; and Mahomet embraced with joy the 
pretext alforded him for sending a reinforcement to ' 
avenge the pretended injuries of his people. -The 
gates of Constantinople were shut; but the empe¬ 
ror, yet desirous of warding off the catastrophe, 
released several* Turkish aggressors, and accom¬ 
panied their dismissal with a letter to Magomet. 
“ Sinconcither oaths, nor treaty, nor submission, 
* fan secure peace, pui sue y our impious warfare* 

* Aty 
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u MV trustis in God alone: if it should please him 
“ to inollify your healt, I shall rejoice in the happy 
u change; if he delivers the city into your hands, I 
“ submit without a muimur to his holy will; but 
** until the judge of the earth shall pronounce be- 
4t tween us, it is my duty to live and die in the de- 
u fence of my people/' 

The answef of the su 1 tan was hostile and decisi vc: 
a tribute was imposed on the shipjs of mery nation 
that passed within reach of his cannon 1 *, and the 
port of Constantinople was completely blocked up. 
While the sultan was sedulously employed in 
preparations 1# for undertaking the siege of the 
imperial capital, Constantine importuned the 
princes of the West with fruitless solicitations. 
The Ifeoipan pontiff was hardened against the 
Greeks on account of their obstinacy and preva¬ 
rication ; and, if in their last exigency he yield¬ 
ed to the dictates of compassion, the support his 

. • Cannon appears to Lave been in general use at this pe., 
riod. The sultan pressed a renegado named Urban* a foun¬ 
der of cjnnon, to produce him some pieces of ordnance. 
“ Is it possible," asked the sultap, “ to east a cannon ca- 
'* pable of throwing a ball or stone, of sufficient size, to 
batter the walls oi Constantinople ?” " I am not ignorant/ * 
replied the renegado, '* of their strength j but were they 
“ more solid than those of Babylon, I could oppose an en- 
“ gme of supenoi power, but the position and manage- 
“ ment of that engine must be left to your engineer." 
From • foundcry at Adnanople,Urban produced a piece of 
ordnance, the bore of which measured twelve palms, and 
the stone ball weighed upwards of six hunched pounds. 
When it was ready to be tried, the people were admeuisli^ 1 
ed by a proclamation, against the chests of astonishment 
andvfear. The explosion was felt in a circuit of twelve, 
miles; the ball was driven nearly nine furlongs, and then 
buried itself above a fathom deep in the grotimk 

B * k ' influence 
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influence procured them, w^s too tardy to he of 
any use. 

The timid crowd began to be alarmed, and to 
fly from the devoted city. The rich secreted then- 
wealth,. instead of producing it for the defence of 
their country; yet Constantine remained firm at 
•bis post, and if his resources were inadequate to 
the contest, he evinced a mind equal to the penis 
with which lie was surrounded. 

p Mahomet II. having completed his pre- 

1453 * P arat * ons > ear ty the spring, pitched hi* 

" standard before the gate of St. Rom amis, 

And invested Constantinople w ith iteariy three hun¬ 
dred thousand men. The motley race, who still 
inhabited the capital, might amount of all ages and 
both sexes to about one hundred thousand; but on 
a careful enumeration arid suivcy, scarcely five 
thousand were found able and willing to beafarms. 
These were reinforced by twq,thousanh auxiliaries, 
under the command of John Justimani, a noble 
Genome, whose exertions were stimulated by the • 
promised recompencc of the isle of Lemnos. A 
strong chain was drawn across the mo^th'of the 
harbour; and a city of perhaps fifteen miles in cir¬ 
cumference, was defended by about 7000 soldiers 
against the united Ottoman force. 

Inkhc commencement of the siege, the Greeks 
boldly sallied from their walls; but prudence 
soon taught them to desist from a mode of war- 
fhrp, which reduced their own number, and 
thade but little impression on their enemies. The 
Turkish artillery, was superior to that of the 
Christians, and the latter were afraid to 
their heavy suns on the walls, lest the explosion 
shoved overthrow them. The Mahometans gra¬ 
dually* 
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dually pushed their ’approaches to the ditch; but 
their attempts to fill the enormous chasm were 
nightly frustrated by the toil of the Greeks. A 
wooden turret, however, was successfully advanc¬ 
ed ; the tower of St. Romanus was thrown down; 
but next morning, by the activity of the empeiot 
and^Justinirfhi, the wooden machine of the sultan 
was reduced to ^sbes, and thetqwer of St. Roma- 
nus restored. 

Meanwhile, a squadron of five ships, navigated 
by the best sailors of Italy and Greece, and 
bearing supples of indispensable necessity, having 
eluded the vigilance, or overcome the force, of . 
the whole Turkish fleet, securely anchored within 
the clftup of the harbour. As long, therefore, as 
the sea was open to the Greeks, the reduction of 
the pjp.ee appeared hopeless. To overcome thi^the 
genius of ^lahomct conceived and executed the 
bold design of transporting his lighter vessels about 
ten miles by land, from the Bosphorus to the 
higher part of the harbour, In the narrowest chan¬ 
nel o£ which he constructed a mole, fifty cubits 
broad antbone hundred long, and mounted it with 
his largest cannon. In an attempt to destroy this, 
the foremost galliots of the Greeks were taken or 
sunk, and several gallant Christian youths who 
had fallen jnto his hands on the occasion, wcic 
inhumanly massacred by the sultan. 

After sustaining a siege of 40 days, the breaches 
were Increased, the garrison diminished, 'the 
remnant of the force impaired by discord, and 
Coi^tanlinople trembled on the verge of ruin. ,The 
twenty-ninth of May was fixed for the fatal and 
final assault. • 

The denises assured those who happened to* 
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fall in the holy enterprise, that they would enjoy 
immortal yojith in the gropes of paradise, and 
Wack-eycd virgins for ever; while tnc sultan pro¬ 
mised the temporal incentive of double pay, the 
plunder of the city, and a splendid reward tb him 
•who should first mount the walls. A general ar¬ 
dour was diffused through the camp, and nothing 
was heard frat shouts of “ God'is God! there is 
“ but one God! and Mahomet is his apostle/' 
Far different passions agitated the Christians. 
Despair and fear by turns filled their bosoms; 
yet the intrepid firmness of Constantine Palaeo- 
logus, communicated to a select few that con¬ 
fidence, which in reality he had lost himself. 
Accompanied by his most faithful companions, 
he devoutly received the-sacrament of „tfie holy 
communion in the church of St. Sophut; begged 
the pardon of those he had injured, and then 
mounted his horse to watcli the hostile move¬ 
ments. . « 

The Toro most ranks of the Mahometans con* 
sisted of an undisciplined rabble, inflamed * only 
With the spirit of enthusiasm, among whom the 
Greeks made! a prodigious slaughter. The more 
regular troops of the sultan succeeded; but the 
Christians .still maintained their superiority; 
while "the emperor was he$!rd exhorting his com¬ 
panions and subjects to Achieve the deliverance 
of their country, by a last effort. But bejng ex¬ 
hausted with fatigue, and covered with wounds, 
the Janissaries headed by the sultan in person, 
with an- iron mace in his' hand, poured oh 'With 
trresistable violence. At this moment, John Jus- 
having lus gauntlet pierced, retired frdm 
sta'tlod.' ’ 41 Your wound/* exclaimed Falfeo- 
. * logus. 
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logus, “ is slight, the danger is pressing, your pre- 
“ scncb is necessary, and whither wijl you retire ?” 
“ By the same road/' replied the Genoese, c< w hich 
u God has opened td the Turks/' lie escaped to 
Galata, sacrificing his honour to preserve a few 
hours of life; and was followed by the greatest 
pau* of the Latin auxiitalics. Iiassan, the Janis- 
sar} r , now mounted the walls: a crowdpf Moslems 
succeeded him; and the Greeks, driven from the 
rampart, sunk under multitudes of foes. 

The emperor remained firm with a faithful band 
around him.* Up saw his clearest friends fall by his 
Side, and at last remained surrounded only by ene¬ 
mies. In the bitterness of grief he exclaimed, “ Has 
<l dcaththen made such havoc, that not one Chris- 
11 tian isieft to take my life ?” As he spoke, a 
Turk«to whom his person was unknown, for he4iad 
prudently laid aside # thc purple, struck him in the 
face; a second blow succeeded from another hand; 
and he fell in the forty-ninth year of his ag<$ and 
the tenth of his reign, a glonous example of ho- 
nouraftfo/usolution, in expuing with Ins defenders 
rather than surviving them.* 

, The golden eagles embroidered on the shoes of 
Constantine, soon discovered who he was: re¬ 
sistance was now at end; the city was abandoned 
to plunder; but Mahomet paid the homage of 
admiration to the courage of the emperor, and 
ordered his ioniums due tuneial rites. 4 

Thus Fell the ctnpne of the Hast; and the race 
of Othntan established their go*oi nment and re¬ 
ligion in the palace of the gieat Constantine, 
and tlie church of St. Sophia. 

By the capture of Constantinople," and the 
death of the last of the Calais, the Homan cm-** 
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pire, the most durable and the most glorious of 
any on earth, came to an end. The ferocious con¬ 
queror extended his sceptre over the adjacent coun¬ 
tries, oncesacred to freedom,science, and religion; 
and had he not been summoned by the angel of 
death, in the midst of his lofty projects, it is 
probable that he might have reduced Rome, s the 
ancient mistress of the world, loathe same humi¬ 
liating condition as the city of Constantine. 
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From tit foundation of Carthage , to the Conclu • 
sion of the first Puma War, 

• • 

A FRICA% which is still but imperfectly known 

by the rest of th<? world, in ancient times was 
supposed to be m a great pleasure uninhabitable, 
on account of its sterile soil, hid its scorching cli- v 
mate. Egypt) however, from the earliest ages, has 
furnished a? splendid exception to the general cha¬ 
racter of this continent; and the great commercial 
republic of Carthage, whose rise and falf we arc 
now about to narrate, will ever be memorable in the 


^ •The principal divisions of ancient Africa were: ASgyp- 
tus/Cyrenaisa, including Marmarica, now Baica; |Ugid 
Cyrticajfor the country between the two S^rtes, afterwards 
called Tnpolib or Tiipohlanu, irom its three cities, now 
Tripoli f Africa Propria, or the territories of Carthage, now 
Tun*; Numidia, now Algiers j Mauritania, now Morocco 
and Flz; and Getulid. The interior parts ot Africa were 
called Lybia, and the south Ethiopia; whic|^ name was 
by the ancients applied to all southern regions, 

histor/ 



history of human tiansactions. But as the prin¬ 
cipal events which iclate to this state ha\e already 
been rccoidcd in the histoiyof Rome, with which 
they are insepaiably connected, from the com¬ 
mencement of the first Punic war* to the demolition 

• ofCarthage, and the final ovei throw of its govern¬ 
ment, brevity will not only be excusable, but a 

dpty, in older to avoid needless lcpctitions. 

/ Carthage the capital of Afi ca Propria, and 
which for numerous years disputed the sovereign¬ 
ty ot the world with Romp itself, according to 
Velleius Paterculus, was founded 65; according 
lo Justin and Trogus, according to others, 

. 100, or even 140 years, before llomulus began to 
build on the Palatine Mount. 

Be tluvas it mav, it is agreed on all hands, that 
the Phcenicnms wcie its foundcis, under, the con¬ 
duct of Dido or Klisa, who fiymg'from the a/arice 
ajjd cruel ty oi her hi otherPygmalion, king of Tyre, 
landed on the coast ot Africa with a body of faith¬ 
ful adherents, and fix^d lier habitation at the 
bottomed a gulpli, on a peninsula, near the spot 
uheie Tunis now stands. . 1 

Jt is probable she might find a few inhabitants 
in the place, whom its local advantages had in¬ 
duced to settle there; but to her and her atten¬ 
dant colony, Carthage is unquestionably indebted 
tor ^ regular foumlniion, and the establishment 
its future great new. Its pi ogress, howevdl, 
■\vns\giadual. and its caily history, likp that 
ot most othci states, is involved jn obscurit\. 
^’.U'tesMve additions we know, raised it to a rank 

* with the most ceMuated cities on eaith; while it c 
territories were extended, audits fleets coveml 
%verv C( a t. 

< * n 
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Aft the period of its greatest splendour, Carthage 
was surrounded by d triple wall, flanked, at inter* 
vals of 4S0 feet, by towers. Between the walls, 
under arcades, were stables sufficiently large for 
the reception of threciiundred elephants, and four 
thousand horses, together with all things necessary 
for their maintenance. Twenty thousand foot sol¬ 
diery were affco provided with lodgings in the same 
place. There vgere two dilferept harbouis esta¬ 
blished; the one for commerce, the other for 
'vessels of war, of which as many as two hundred 
and twenty might find separate accommodation at 
once. Beautiful parapets, and arsenals for military 
stores, were placed round these polls: so that 
the harbours and island assumed the appearance, 
on ea*h # side, ol two magnificent galleries. The 
city of Cartilage itself^ occupying the space of 
twenty-flTrec miles in circumference, was tyiilt 
on four emigences, on the highest ot which stood 
the citadel, not onlj rendered strong from sur¬ 
rounding out-works, ‘but* also from the advan¬ 
tages of a peculiarly favourable situation. We 
nony e^sijy imagine how numerous and magnifi¬ 
cent went-the temples and public buildings, in a 
town containing seven hundred thousand inha- 
bitants, endowed with the sovereignty of the sea 
<fir six ccntunes,* and consequently enjoying the 
commerce of the known world. Vet of all this 
gcandcur not a wreck remains: and the once 
omnipotent city of .Carthage now lies buried 
under ^hc ruins of "its own walls; which, like 
the calm .ocean, obscure for ever the riches hid 
in it$ profound abyss. The casual appearance 
jof drains and reservoirs are the only objects 
which can now lead to the discovery of its ori¬ 
ginal position, and identify its site, 
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At one period, the Carthaginians weie ^os- 
aessod of the gientci pait 6f Spain, Sicily, and 
the islands t ot the Mediterranean, in addition to 
toumeious establishments which they had formed 
for the support and extension ot then trade 
■With othei countries. Their own immediate ter- 
ntoiy, howe\ei, consisted in what n»w forms 
ethe kingdom ot Tunis; which was* once a city 
dn the Carthaginian domain* a£ that distant pe¬ 
riod known by an almost smulai name *• Utica 
*was leckoned second in point oi size and popu¬ 
lation, and next to this ranked Hippo. It is not 
Accessary to mention others which boidcied on 
the coast, or appealed in the moicinland paits 
•of the country m gicat numbers. They w<*ie 
•chiefly situated on lukes, which iicquei\tly occur 
*n this quarter ot Attic a,, Tor the suppoit of 
4h<t*e establishments, evciy spot of the hjirning 
«ands which sunounded them, thatsiould admit 
t)f cultivation, became the Objects ot their most 
assiduous care. But ^ith all then industry and 
'perseverance, they could only feitilisc a narrow 
atiip along the edges of lakes, and thp mconai- 
<dcrAble fivers, oi this'distnct. In exception to this 
'general rule, houcter, the soil on which Caithage 
itself stood, produced the most abundant liaiv$9ts 
of every kind of grain. 

Monarchy is supposed to have been the original 
government of Carthage, neither is it known* nt 
what period it assumed the form of a republic. 
It is, however, gereially allowed, that the te- 
public consisted # ot the people, a very-numerous 
Senate, and two suftetes or presiding neagis- 
These suffeteh corresponded in rank and 
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power with the consuls at Rome, and kings at 
Laced asm on; but were not, like the latter, chosen 
tor life. They were elected from pmongst the* 
richest of the citizens, that they might be the 
better able to support?their dignity with splendor. 
The election of a senator depended upon the voice 
of the people, and the senatois themselves; but. 
the ihanner of their being choseh is unknown. 
When the votes tff the senate wore unanimous,'they 
possessed the power of giving laws, from which 
there was no appeal. But when the sidii tges were 
divided, or when the suftetes stood alone, the deci¬ 
sion was reftftreii to the people, who then gave the 
final decree. 14 Hence/'says Polybius, *• arose the 
44 misfortunes of Cai thage; since in the last Punic 
<£ wais,*the judgment ot the people, misled by 
44 their* wiators prevailed over the wi&er dictates 
** of fhe senate/' There were, likewise, two oilier 
tiibunals, tut theif purport or authonty aro 
merely conjectural These were the centumviri, 
or council of a bundled, tlioseu fiom amongst the 
senators; and the quinqueviri, or counsel! five, 
clcctecT f«jm the membcis of the ccntumvirate. It 
appears consistent with probability that the cen-» 
tumviratc discussed and suggested matters to the 
dilate; and that the quinquaviratc presided over 
all, even the suffetus themselves; acting m nearly 
the same capacity as the former state inquisitors 
• at’Vcnicc. But, whatever were the powers of these 
various orders, their vegulations appear generally to 
have been guided by wisdoin/md discretion; silica 
the history of the republic w as fjpr a long period un- 
sulfi$d either by seditiou, the insubordination of 
the people, or oppression on the part of their 
leaders. • 

c c 2 The 
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The barbarous custom of sacrificing guileTes# 
infants to a god, supposed to be Satuin, was a long 
time prevalent m Carthige llicse victims wue 
selected horn the fifst families, their mothers being 
conshaincd to assist m the execution of theji off- 
spting, and m propoition as tluy stippussed the 
■acute feelings of m Urinal aflection, they obtained 
the esteem and applause of the sunounding popu¬ 
lace r lhe ntimbti ot t \o hunched wt it immolated 
to tins sanguinary dcitj at once, m times ot any 
paiticulai distress. 'Ihej leveled nearly all the 
Egyptian, Gieek, Roman, and Phoenician gods, 
tilth the most aidmt veneration. Nutfiei wtiethey 
exempt fi om othei absurd supeistitio-ns, denved 
fiom these nations, such «.> holding up female 
prostitution as an act ot pu t), and practising it 
even m their temples the profits being fippropu- 
ated a9 the womanN portion \et rt wc cannot 
imagine that a, practice so disgusting to decency 
and rooidlity, could have been general. But even 
this is not more pecuhai^than other customs well 
known to have been m force at Caitliage , 0 some- 
wholly hcnmlcss, wluleotlveia again wirc^ittemU ri¬ 
ll ith the most baneful consequences None but the 
condemned woie allowed to be the messtngei of 
liny public or pi rva to cal a mi tv, it being supposed 
that the Ik iaid ol an) bad lic-ws would meet with 
a speedy dissolution On this supposition, u\- 
mmals wete icscived expressly foi that puipoSe. 
When the city was threatened with any*’ great 
ftmloitune, the wafts wtie immediately hung 
with black during a campaign, soldier* w^ere 
denied the use ot wine, and magistiates,diuing 
then^ffiee, weie subject to the same itstrictioii. 
1J& oflicAs and soldtcis woic d ung toi each 
* campaign 
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campaign in which they had served* On the return 
of a general from an unsuccessful expedition, 
though lie were free from the imputation of any 
blame or neglect, he was put to death; yet not¬ 
withstanding this inhuman severity, their ai my was 
never m want 01 a commander. In order to excite 
hospitality, they interchanged mutually a biokea- 
mark, which they produced 011 meeting ; deliver¬ 
ing it down to tnfcir posterity byenheritance. The 
Carthaginians possessed the most implicit faith in 
oracular divinations. They won? accused by the 
Homans of obduracy, and even ferocity; and ac¬ 
cording to thenfthttir sole object was the amassing 
of riches; nor was thcie any dishonourable action 
they lyould not pcipetrate for the attainment of 
wealth. Hut it; ought to be considered, that this 
characctf was given by their most inveterate ene¬ 
mies, whose'prejudices against a rival nation were 
so great, that Cicerq, when speakipg of a Punie 
philosopher, said, with a sarcastic sneer, “ he wai 
sensible enough for a CarthaginianThey them* 
selves^vere not prone to raillery; but theit nobles 
were insupportably arrogant. But whatever may 
have been thcgftieral character of this people, it is 
Certain there might be found amongst them men of 
The most distinguished generosity as well as heroic 
bravery. 

* From the few existing remains of the Punig 
lahguage, it appears to been of Phoenician 
origin? By the introduction of words from vaiious 
other tongues, with which tlj/coramcrce of the Car¬ 
thaginians rendered them familiar, their language 
was afterwards considerably enriched. In Malta 
are still retained many of its idioms, and the. Celtic 
is said to bear a near affinity to it. 'i heir written 

^ c c 3 * characters 
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characters wore partly composed of the Phoenicia]?, 
and partly the Hebrew. Much encouragement, 
certainly, was not given by the Carthaginians to 
the promotion of the sciences; yet it would be 
unjust to a (him, that they treated them w*th ab¬ 
solute neglect. But not only the archives of this 
* people, but afl their literary and historical \\orks, 
were destroyed by the Romany;—an act which 
greatly derogate£'iroin the rank of these governors 
of the universe; as it strongly evinces a mean 
jealousy lest the fame of this nation should lival 
their own. 

Unlike the Romans, who faflrftrd soldiers from 
the surrounding nations, as intrepid as them¬ 
selves; the Carthaginians, secluded froni the 
neighbouring states, were obliged to hire distant 
mercenaries, who could ifot be suppos&T (o pos¬ 
sess that innate patriotism and zeal, which oa¬ 
th cs feci in the defence of their country. But 
from all these obstacles, the commanders, who 
were universally Carthaginians, were entitled to 
additional applause, for inspiring their* ar-”*y 
with that energy which alone can give "probabi¬ 
lity of success, by their own strenuous exertions. 
Yor, after all, from the too great mixture of na¬ 
tions, they could never equal the discipline, nor 
attain the tactics, of the Romans. Their mari- 
fteM inured to hardships by long voyages, were 
alike brave and experienced; yet the inconveni¬ 
ence which weakened their afrmies, had aVo the 
same effect on the nawy; the number of foreign 
auxiliaries was fat greater than that of the f ar- 
thuginmn sailors, on which account solely -their 
most able admirals often met with signdl defeats. 
Their htjou ledge ©f naval tactic® may be cod- 

cci>ed 
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Reived from their long voyages of discovery, a» 
well as of trade. Under Himilco, they explored 
the western coast of Europe: undtfr lianno they 
made the circuit qf Africa, and discovered thr 
lslesrfif Britain. There were many others who made 
excursions of greater or less extent in the establish¬ 
ment of thrft coinmcice which wav the source o? 
such opulence n^id power to Carthage, whose names 
are now lost in the oblivious stream Of time. 

The Carthaginians appear to have exported, 
from the produce of their own country, wheat* 
fruits of eyer^ kind, wax, honey, oil, and skins 
of beasts. The chiet manufacture consisted in t 
the materials necessary icu the equipment of 
vessels ^ they are supposed to have been the in* 
ventors of galleys, with four rows of oars, and 
also farge cables. * From Egypt they obtained 
line hemp,paper, and wheat; from the coasts of 
the Red Sea, spites, aromatics/ gold, pearls, 
and precious stones j anjl from Tyre and Phoe¬ 
nicia, they procured purple and scarlet, rich, 
s*wffs*qml tapestry. Returning from the western 
Coasts, fo which they earned their different com¬ 
modities tor sale, they brought back to the cast, 
'iron, tin, lead, and brass. They seem* to have 
reaped the greatest emolument from their traf¬ 
fic^ with the Persians, Gaia mantes, and Ethio-t 
pmns, which ivas conducted by means of cara¬ 
vans; and this kind of commerce was esteemed 
highlj honourable, *even iiythc leading members 
ot the -state. They had^a peculiar method of 
cavying on their trade witn the Lybinns, the 
manner of which was a convincing proof of their 
mutual integrity. On the Carthugmiaps reaching 
th«r shores, they unloaded their merchandises. 

and 
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and placed them on an eminence, at the same 
time raising a thick smoke in order to apprise the 
Lybians of their arrival, who immediately repaired 
to the spot where the goods weie deposited; and 
having placed a certain quantity of gold near it, 
again retieatcd to a great distance. And if, on the 
return of the Caithagimans, they considered the 
sum adequate to the value of their commodities, 
they accepted it, and immediately set sail. On the 
Other hand, if they did not conceive the money to 
be sufficient, they again retned to their vessels 
without taking any thing with them; and when the 
Lybians found that the bargain wife not accepted; 
tliey increased the sum, till such time as it was 
thought proportionate to the value of theumcr- 
chandise. Nor did either of these people attempt 
to take improper advantages ovei the ofhejr, al¬ 
though they had such repeated opportunities. 
This conduct justly claims our esteem, notwith¬ 
standing it was founded on the sordid basis of 
interest. < 

Dido, whom we have already mentioned ps 
undoubted founder ot Carthage, appears, when she 
landed on the African coast, not only to have been 
young and beautiful, but equally subtile and cou¬ 
rageous : neither is she less celebrated for her wis¬ 
dom. On her arrival, she is reported to have de¬ 
manded only as much ground as an ox's hide would 
encompass. This request was complied with; blit 
judge of their astonishment, when they sato her 
cut the skin into narrow strips, and by that means 
encircle a large extent of teintory: on which she 
built the citadel called Byrsa. The Caithagimans, 
however, apnually paid a tribute to the Africans 
fpr the territory they thus possessed. 

. * The 
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The new city soon became populous and flou¬ 
rishing, by the accession of the neighbouring 
Africans* who were first attracted *by a view of 
traffic. Nor was the stratagem by which they 
expanded their domain less singular than the 
means by which they obtained their first footing.,. 
On the Cyr&ieans complaining of the advantages 
they had taken*in respect to territory, it war 
agreed between Cyrene and Catthage, that twor 
commissaries from each should set off at an ap¬ 
pointed hpur, and that the spot on which they 
met should ft bc the boundary between the' two 
nations. Two brothers* named Philseni, were 
deputed *by Carthage, who making use of their 
most ist^enuous exertions/ met the deputies of 
Cyrene much nearer their city than they ex- 
peeled.* *They, therefore, complained of bping 
surprised, wd accused the Carthaginians of hav¬ 
ing set off before the time appointed; demand¬ 
ing, on this account/ tha^ the agreement should 
be cancelled. “ Suggest then,'* said the Phi- 1 
other mode of decision, and we will 
“ submifYo your proposalv." To which the Cy- 
reneans answered, “ Either immediately retire,' 
u and yield the advantages you have*gained, or 
suffer yoursches to be buried alive, and your 
“ tmub shall serve as a boundary.’' 1 heir pro¬ 
posals were accepted by these heroic brothers, 
wfio underwent the most dreadful death imagin¬ 
able, m order to secure the extension of territory 
they had»gained for their country;—an action by 
no jneans unworthy of comparison with that of 
Curtros, who for the sake of Home, precipitated 
himself into the gulph. • 

Envious of the flourishing state of this colony,* 
Jarbas, a neighbouring prince, vainly conceived 

a design 
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U, design to annex it to his dominions without 
any effusion of blood. To effect this, he 
demanded thsLt an embassy of ten of the most 
noble Carthaginians should be sent him; andt 
upon their arrival, proposed to them a marriage 
with Dido* threatening war in case of a re* 
Tusal. The ambassadors* fearful of delivering 
this messagc f informed the qpqen that Jarbas 
requested scftnc persons might be sent him who* 
was. capable of civilising his savages; adding* 
that it was impossible to find any of her subjects* 
who* would submit to the inconvenience of part* 
ing from his relatives* merely to sacrifice his life 
in* such detestable society. This occasioned a se¬ 
vere reprimand from the queen; who told ithem 
they might be ashamed of. refusing to devote 
their lives to any situation* however ob'htqfjous, 
for ihe benefit of their country. Upo'p this they 
revealed the real nature of <their embassy from 
Jarbas; and said* that according to her own de¬ 
cision) she ought to sacrifice herself for the good 
of her country. But the unhappy queen* 
than submit to be the wife .of such a* savage* 
caused a funeral pile to be erected* and with a 
dagger pift£ period to her existence. 

In the early history of Carthage there is a* 
chasm of three hundred years, owing to thejle- 
struction of the Punic archives by the Romans. 
It however appears, that from tbeif very outset, 
the inhabitants applied themselves to naval thctics, 
and that they were tra® objects of terror* during 
the reign of Cyrus hud Cambyses. According to 
Diodorus, Siculus and Justin, their principal re¬ 
venue was*derived from the mines in Spain, in 
jvhich country they appear to have established 
themselvj^very early. From the riches drawn out 
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of these mines; they were enabled to equip the 
mos? formidable armaments. It is * intimated 
by Justin, that the first Carthaginian settlement 
in Spain, happened when the city of* Gades, now 
called Cadiz, was in its infancy. The Spa-* 
niaulj> finding this new colony begin to flourish 
attacked it with a numerous army, and obliged 
the colonists to implore the assistance of the 
mother country^ which being granted, the Spa¬ 
niards were not only repulsed, but compelled to 
yield the whole province in which their new city 
stood. Encouraged by this success, they at¬ 
tempted the conquest of the whole country; but 
in this their *ho£es deceived them, as it appears, 
from the.accounts of Livy and Polybius, that the 
greatest part of Spain lemaincd unsubdued till 
the tunc! of Hamilcar, Asdrubal, and Hannibal. 

Haying made some Successful maritime expe¬ 
ditions, wljlch rendered them formidable £veli 
to the Phocaeans, a nation equally skilled in naval 
affairs with themselves; and having obtained con¬ 
siderable advantages in Sicily, which from their 
i nte commotio ns they were prevented making 

use of; thu Carthaginians turned their arms against 
Sardinia. But 9 this enterprise proved abortive; 
bnd losing half their forces on the spot, they, in- 
Icensed at the defeat, banished the remaining por¬ 
tion of their army, together with their commander 
$lachu?us, who had previously conquered part of 
$ifrly, and considerably extended their dominions 
in Afrfca. Indignaflt at the ignominy he so un¬ 
justly experiences, he mvqpfed the city with the 
conyiamons of his exile. The besieged, however, 
finding themselves hard pressed, sent proposals of 

peace 
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peace to Machaeus, through the medium of his own 
son Cartalo, who was jn the opposite party. "Car- 
talo having been commissioned by his country to 
convey the tenth of the spoils gathered in Sicily 
to the Tynan Hercules, as an acknowledgement 
of their ancestry, on his return from this embassy, 
passed the camp of Ins father, who begged a con¬ 
science with him; but he answered, that before he 
could obey this request, lie must fulfil his duty to 
the gods. JJcing dispatched immediately after to 
Machmus, m quality of mediator, and still wear¬ 
ing the same priestly robes in which he had per- 
foimcd his late embassy, his father thus ad¬ 
dressed hUn: 44 How durst thou, wretch, ap- 
44 pear‘before me and thy unfortunate fellow citi- 
zens, clothed with such magnificence;—wheie- 
fore' insult us with these tokens of luxury and 
happiness? Was there no other plactfm,which 
t6 display pride and insolence than this spot 
which witnesses the disgraoe of thy father? Are 
not these supei b garments themselves the fruit 
4 ‘ of my conquests? bmdfe thou hast considered me 
14 not as thy father, but an exile, 1, in rctjit^uw’ll 
44 not behold you with.the eye of a parent, but that 
44 of a general." On these words he ordered a 
cross to <bc erected, and his son to be fastened to 
it. The town afterwauls sin rendering, Machaeus 
condemned those scnatoi s to death who had taken 
an 'active part towards his banishment; Gut at 
length he was himself killed, in attempting to &s- 
surye the sovereign power. 1 

The Carthaginian*^ gradually extended their 
power over all tht islands m the Mediteiraqcan, 
ptcily excepted; and for the enure conquest of 

this 
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this last, they made astonishing preparation tt. 
Their army consisted of 300,000 men; their fleet 
was composed of moie than 12000 ^lnps of war, 
and 3000 transports; and with these immense 
forces they made no doubt of conquering ^ ~ 
the whole island i n a single campaign. Hut * " 

in this they found themselves deceived: Ha- 
vmlcar, their leader, having landed lus army, in¬ 
vested Himera,!* city of considerable importance, 
lie earned on his attacks with inconceivable ardour; 
but was at length surpnsed whilom hrs trenches, 
by Cclon and Theron, the tyrants of Syracuse and 
Agrrgentum hum whom he received the most 
complete overthiow. From his very numerous 
army not a single person escaped, all being either 
killed or taken prisoners. Nor were the Cartha¬ 
ginians much more fortunate m their fleet; for of 
fbe enormous number equipped for this expedi¬ 
tion, only*eight vessels were saved from the 
enemy, which at thflt tunc happened to be out 
at sea. Hut even thesefh(J not return to Car¬ 
thage, being overtaken by a storm in* which 
they-a M perished; and only a few men escaping 
>i& a bo:it, #a at last reached their native shore with 
the mournful tiding? of the total destrqption of 
<he armament. No description is able to pour- 
fray the distress and consternation of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, m lt&tiue colouis. They immediately 
dispatched ambassadors suing for peace on any 
fcerins; which was granted on condition, that 
they should pay 2000 talent's to defray the ex- 
pences of the war, and erea? two temples, where 
the. articles of the treaty should be deposited and 
held sacred. Hard as these conditions were, 
the Carthaginians, as a testimony of their gniti-* 
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tude for Gelon's moderation, voluntarily present¬ 
ed his wife with a crown Of one hundred talents 
value. 

There is a chasm of seventy years in the history of 
the Carthaginians. Some time, during tbispenod, 
however, they had enlarged tlicir dominions m 
..Africa, and had shaken off the tribute which they 
paid for the possession of their domestic territory. 
t» p Being solicited by the tEges tines to pro- 

' ' tect them from the assaults of the Seli- 

nuntines, two small states in Sicily, they 
thought this a favourable opportunity again to 
attempt the reduction cf thatjslrnd. Greait 
preparations were therefore made to accomplish 
this arduous purpose, and an immense army and 
navy were instantly raised. The comnparid was 
given to Hannibal, who, having landed^ on the 
Sicilian shores, directed nis march towards Se- 
linus, marking his path with general devastation. 
Having taken the city by sthrm, he treated the 
inhabitants with the piost btirburouscruelty; six¬ 
teen thousand persons fell in that dreadful scone of 
massacre and confusion; the temples pil- 
laged, and the city rased to thc u ground. After 
this he proceeded to Hi inter a, which, after an in¬ 
effectual but valiant resisfahee, yielded to the samp 
fate asSelinus. Elated with this success, Hannibal, 
dismissing Jus Sicilian and Italian allies, re f *’** n "d. 
to Africa. 

To such a degree, indeed, were the Carthagi¬ 
nians animated by' their late acquirements, that 
they anticipated, th& certain subjection of the 
whole island. But as age and infirmity* had 
almost incapacitated Hannibal for the ftitigues 
of war, they divided the command between him 

and 
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and irailcar, the son of Iianno, one of his owj* 
family. These advanced to Agrigentum, which* 
Utter a severe contest, yielded, to the Carthaginians, 
who did not fail to practise their usual barbarity,; 
Having rased the city of Agrigentum, they made an 
incursion into the territories of Gela and Cama- 
rinaj both which they ravaged in die most dread-“ r 
fill manner, carrying off immense ^quantities of 
plunder. .The inhabitants now finding* ther enemy 
of such superior foicc, abandoned their country, 
as the only expedient for the preservation of tbcij? 
lives. The ^Carthaginian army, however, being, 
much debilitated, partly by the casualties of war, 
and partly by the virulence of the plague, a herald 
was despatched to Syracuse, to offer terms of 
peace; tty the stipulations of which, the people of 
Gel a Camarina wfere reinstated in their re¬ 

spective cities, upon their paying au annual triButu 
to the victors. • • 


Dionysius, who had been appointed genera** 
lissimo of the Sicilian armies, and who h^d con- 
clucted*the treaty with no other view than that 
of gaining time to put himself in a condition tu 
atfacjc the coitimon enemy with greater force, 
Soon broke the peace, by destroying thfi persona 


* 3 ml possessions of the Carthaginians who had 
resided in Syracuse, on the faith of the treaties. 
TUe ships which weie at that time in the harbour 


were immediately plundered of their valuable car* 
goes;~an example tvhich \vik followed through¬ 
out the wjiole island;—and^Dionj si us in the mean 
timq, dispatched a herald, bearing a letter to tha 
senate and people of Carthage, informing them, 
that if they did not. immediately withdraw their 
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garrisons from all the Greek cities in Sicily, they 
should be exterminated. 

. Not waiting for an answer to this message, he 
advanced with his army tomepintEryx, near which 
stood the city of Motya, an extensive colony of 
the Carthaginians. Soon alter, ho proceeded in 
* person with tho major part of his forces to reduce 
die cities in alliance with the Carthaginians,leaving 
his brother Loptihes to carry on the attacks of 
Motya. Dionysius destroyed their territories 
with fire and sword, and most of the toipns opened 
their gates at his approach; but the cities of Egesta 
and Entclla baffled all his efforts, and being at 
length obliged to gi\e up the contest, he icturned 
to Motya, and carried on the siege of that v placcf 
with the utmost ardour. 1 

The Carthaginians, in the mean time, though 
alarmed at the message from Dionysius,! being like¬ 
wise reduced to great distress by the plague which 
was raging with destructyve violence m their city* 
yet they did not sink into despondence; but, arous¬ 
ed by the dangers that menaced them, seut-Mficers 
to Europe, in order to procure mercenary troops 
with the utmost diligence. Ten galleys weie also 
seut from Carthage to destiny all the ships in the 
harbour ol Syracuse; which orders were com¬ 
pletely executed, without the loss of a man,,* 
After a long and valiant defence, the Motyans 
at Itfst yielded to thg Greeks^who, for somp time, 
carried on a ho mbit? massacre; but, on the con¬ 
quered flying to the tfctnplcs, the victors contented 
themselves with pfundeimg the town. .. 

/jltpnysius, soon after, made another attempt 
upoh Egqpta, and was again repulsed. Alarm¬ 
ed 
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e£Uat bis progress, the Carthaginians dispatched 
a powerful army under Himilco, who retook 
Motya, before Dionysius* could send forces tot, 
its succour. He next took Messana, after which 
most of the Sicult revolted from Dionysius, 
through fear. Notwithstanding this defection. 
Dionysius, g \vith foiccs to the amount of 30,000' 
foof and 3000 horse, advanced against the Car¬ 
thaginian arm/, while Leptmcs attacked their 
fleet. But, notwithstanding the positive orders 
he had received not to break the line of battle* 
the latter •thought proper to run counter to this 
injunction, *tha consequence of which was, his 
total defeat. Dionysius, dispiuted by this loss,* 
withdiew his army to Syracuse, tearful lest the 
Carthaginian fleet might take possession of this 
city, while he was contending with the laud 
force?. Himilco immediately invested the? ca¬ 
pital, and,*but for ^ malignant pestilence, would 
certainly lia\e become master of it; but tho 
havoc of this dieadful •malady, combined with 
an unexpected attack from Dionysius, t£rmmatn 
ed Ins Career of victory j being obliged to pay 
300 talents that he might retire with his shat¬ 
tered forces to Africa, uhcre, unable to survive 
his misfortunes, he soon after put a period to bia 
existence. 

ufTdaunted, however, amidst all these cala¬ 
mities, the Carthaginians repeated their attacks 
on th® island of Sicily. Under the conduct of 
JMago, they landed an army of 80,000 men. 
I’his expedition, however' was attended with no 
betfej* success than the preceding; being reduced 
to such straits tor want ot provisions, that they 
were obliged once more to sue for p&ce. Tho 
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i&icilian war continued with little interruption far 
nearly twenty-five years, attended with various 
MUCCC& s; at the expiration of which period, the 
Carthaginians, availing themselves of the civil di'« 
sessions existing in Syracuse, exerted all $heir 
powers, assisted by Icetas, tyrant of Leontmc, to 
“Subjugate the wjiolc island. 

The S) racusaiib, reduced to the greatest distress, 

. called in thc/aid ot the Corinthians, who immedi¬ 
ately sending a small boay of troops under the 
command of Timoleon, an experienced general, ho 
effected a landing, and marched against Icetas, 
whom he surprised at the head of 5000 men, while 
‘at supper, putting 300 to the sword, and taking 
660 prisoners, lie then took post in Syracuse, 
where he dclcnded himself with such resolution, 
that the united forces of Icttas and the Cartliagi- 
niaiib in vain attempted to dislodge liiih. 

Here he continued for some time, expecting 
reinforcements from Counth, till the arrival of 
which he did not think it expedient to extend his 
conquests. These succours, however, wero.g long 
time detained by tempestuous weather; which 
gdve the Carthaginians an opportunity of post¬ 
ing a strong squadron to intercept them on their 
passage. But the commander left his station, 
flunking it impossible for the enemy to effect 
their passage at such a stormy season, antPor- - 
dcred his seamen to crown themselves with gat- 
lands, and adorn tlieir vessels with troplhes of 
victory! at the same time declaring, thttf he had 
destroyed the succours which Timolcoiv expected. 
By this stratagem, he thought to intimidate Ti* 

. rooldon into a capitulation; but it had a very 
apposite if sue: the supplies weie speedily 

waited 
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wafted bv a gentle breeze into Sicily, without 
meeting with any opposition, The Carthaginian 
general was no sooner apprised oi # the arrival of* 
this icmforcement, tjiun, struck with teiror, and 
dressing a revolt of Ms mercenanes, he immedi¬ 
ately set sail lor Alnca, in spite of the remons- # 
trances of <icetas. No sooner, iwwc\cr, had he 
readied his native countiy, than, civercome with 
shame and remorse, lor Ins unprecedented impo¬ 
licy and cowardice, lie hud violent hands on him¬ 
self; and^his body was ultcrwaids hung up on a 
gallows, in girder to deter succeeding generals from 
following his^flglonous example. 

After. the flight of Ins most powerful oppo¬ 
nent* Timoleon carried all before him. He 
obliged* Icetas to renounce his alliance with the 
state # 5f Carthage, and e\en deposed him, # car- 
rying on # *his military preparations with the 
greatest ahicnty. # On the other hand, the Car¬ 
thaginians made anoth^i attempt on the inde¬ 
pendence ot Sicily, with ah immense armament; 
but the fate of this enterpuse was similar to that 
of the ’former, the forces being totally over¬ 
thrown by timoleon, with great effusion of 

* blood. After having gained this signal victory* 

* Timoleon returned to Syracuse, where he was, 
t rjcejyed with the greatest demonstrations of 

joy and applause; while, from the successive mis¬ 
fortunes which had attended their endeavours, 
the (Jhrthagimans wore induced to conclude a 
peace, on terms honourable to the Sicilian cbnfe* 
delates. * 

lieilerated ill success could not damp the spirit, 
nor lessen the 2eal, of the Carthaginian* to accom¬ 
plish the conquest of Sicily. After a while, w$ 

find 
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raid them Again embroiled in this island) on the 
subsequent pretext. Sosistratus, who had usurp¬ 
ed the supreme authority, leturmng from an un¬ 
successful expedition against Agatboclcs, was com¬ 
pelled to abdicate the sovereignty of Syracuse, 
apd expelled, together with six hundred of the 
principal citizens, who were suspected of having 
plotted the overthrow of the prevailing plan of 
government. ' ThesV, indignant at r the treatment 
they had received, applied to the Carthaginians for 
succour; who, on this ground, advanced to Sy¬ 
racuse; and the citizens being speedily reinstat¬ 
ed in their rights, peace was agSm concluded 
iyith Carthage. For some time, necessity oblig¬ 
ed Agalhoclcs to regard the tieaty he had mpde; 
but at length finding hinuself firmly established 
in his authority, he broke through the police by 
dec laYing war on the neighbouring states, and 
by force of arms piercing wtorthe very centre of 
the* island. He carried or> these expeditions 
with such access, that in two years he brought 
into subjection all the Greek part of p Jjieily* 
Having thus far accomplished his intentions, 
he committed great devastations oh the Cartha¬ 
ginian territories, their general, Hamilcar; not 
offering him the least annoyance. This treachery 
rn one to whom they looked up to for protege 
tiop* excited the resentment of the inhabitants* 
qf those districts against Hanulcar, whom they 
accused before the senate. He soon after,how¬ 


ever, died iu Sicily, mid Hamilcar, thu son of 

jrt • _ * i i ■ i ' _ _i 


Carthaginians, in support of their.de- 
cljPtor interest, having landed a powerful arngy 
Agalhoclcs was defeated with the loss 

of 
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ef 7^)00 men, and obliged to shut himself up in 
Syracuse, which the cneinv immediately invested, 
and most of the Gurk states in the island sub¬ 
mitted to them. t 

Aaathoclc? seeing himself thus deprived of alt 
his dominions, and his capital itself in danger of 
iallyig into ftio hands of tin. toe, formed a design, 
which, were it i\pt attested by iviitef^of indispu¬ 
table authority, would appear inciedible. This 
mancruvie was nothing less than to tiansfer the 
wai into j^fnca, and lay siege to Carthage itself. 
Appointing ins brother Antandius governor of the. 
city of Syracuse, he set out, canning with him 
the scanty sum ot titty talents to suppoit an aripy 
of I 1*000 men. l or acme time he was retarded 
by the supcrioi lty of tfyc Carthaginian fleet, winch 
blocked up the mouth of the harbour; blit aflast 
a fair opportunity offering, by the activity of his 
rowers, he eluded life pursuit of theiarthaginians, 
who, notwithstanding their utmost exertions, 
could not oppose his landing. * 

• Noto^ner bad Agathocle landed his forces,than 
he burnt’his fleqt, that his sdldiers might fight with 
more resolution and mtiepidity, when they found 
’there was no possible means of escape; and after 
v ‘ meeting with a very feeble resistance, lie arrived 
.llb'lfrib, which he took and piundeied. 

The Carthaginians wcie thrown into the 
consteinatipn, but lfccovering fmm #the 
f such an unexpected adventure, in a 
few days*col looted an aimy o£ 40,000 foot, and 
10QP horse, with i^OOO aimed chanots* entrust- 

• ing 

■ 

• Chariots among *hc ancients were chiefly used in war* 
and were generally ciiawn l>y two horses. r Iliey were con* 

• * trived 
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ing the command jointly to Hanno and Bomtlcair, 
between whom there existed an inveterate animo¬ 
sity, which proved the ruin of their armament,and 
the loss of their camp, though the hostile forces 
were very much inferior in number. After this 
, defeat, the Caithagmums supeistitiously imagined 
that they had incurred the displeasure erf their 
tutelaiy deities, by neglecting to wientice theehiU 
drenof nob!6 families, as had been usual; for whom 
they had substituted the offspring of the indigent: 
and to expiate this singular species of impiety, 
they immediately devoted the blood pf'two hun- 
. dred children of the first rank to their sanguinary 
gdds, besides three hundred other persons, who 
Voluntarily otic red themselves up to death; evam- 
Iy imagining by these means to appease the 
Wrath of Heaven, and retrieve the aflaul Of th«r 
country. 

After tLese^expiations, they dispatched a mes¬ 
senger to recal Uamilcgr from Sicily. The ut¬ 
most eivleavours, however, were used to prevent 
the news of Agathoclcs' successes reaching the 
ears of the besieged $ on the contrary, it was 
given out, that his army and fleet had been to¬ 
tally destroyed. While matters remained in this 
state, a galley which Agathocles had caused to ' 
he built since his landing, entered the ha^ix^flg m < 
of Syracuse, proclaiming his victories, llaiml- 
cor having observed that the garrison flocked 

t *» o 


trived both for service anikornament; being richly adorn¬ 
ed, Hud Sometimes embossed with gold or other preficus 
metals. They generally held two men, the warripr and 
the, charioleer j and were armed sometimes with hooks or 
scythes, cut down whole ranhsvof soldier* ; al otlwrs, 
•wth dtrtl and other missive weapons. 

down c 



flown to the vessel, and expecting to find the wa| 
unguarded, thought this a favourable opportunity 
to begin the intended assault. ) lis troops had gain¬ 
ed considerable advantages, when they weie disco¬ 
vered by the patiolc. Upon this a warm contest 
ensued; and thrCaitliagmians were lepulsed with 
great loss, llamikar hading it in vain to conti¬ 
nue jfhc siege, alter the Syraiusaus were inspiied 
with such courage and animation by # thc welcome 
news they had leceived, withdrew Ins forces, send¬ 
ing a detachment of 5000 men to assist their coun¬ 
trymen m ^tuca. 11c himsell remained, m hopes 
ot obliging ^gathoclcs to return to the defence of 
Ins own state. -Alter receiving the submission of 
seveial allies of Ins enemy, the Caithugiman re¬ 


turned to Syracuse, in older to surprise it by ail 
attack m* the nighttime; but meeting with an uucx- 
pectcikd&eat as lie advanced through some nariow 
passes, whty : e his nunieious forces had not s£ope 
tor exertion, he had the misfortune to be taken pri- 
, soucr, and was soon after put to death. 

The Agrigentines, perceiving to what a, deplo¬ 


rable statp the Carthaginians and Syracusans had 
mutually*reduced -each other, commenced a war 
with both paities, andshoitly wrested fiom them 
many valuable places. * 

Agathocles, in the mean time, earned on his 
^jnqyests with inconceivable rapidity; and after 
having ovei thrown the king of Lybia, who had 
declared against luiu, he prepared foi the siege of 
Carthage itself. Bu*t notwithstanding the repeat¬ 
ed losses-which the Carthaginians had sustained, 
they still mustexeda powerful tirmy to oppose his 
progress. While matters were in this situation, 
advice was received of the dcstiuctionpf the Car¬ 
thaginian 



th^ginian forces before Syracuse, which made such 
^tan impression on their countrymen, that had not 
a sudden lobclLtnii arisen in the camp of Agatho- 
cles, they would have probably lost their city be- 
foic they could ha\e 1 canned from the terror 
and consternation, which . such an unexpected 

event mspned. r 

In the year following, an engagement took 
place, in which neithei party gained any ad¬ 
vantage. But Agathocles finding himself un¬ 
able any longer to carry on the war alone, en¬ 
gaged the askance of Ophelias, one of the cap¬ 
tains of Aloxnndei the Great, who, fcilh an ira- 
'inense army, maichcd to the aid* of *his new ally. 

, But these auxiliaries weie scaicdy arrived, when 
this treacheious Sicilian cut oft tl.eir commander, 
and by fair pi oinises persuaded the troop? to serve 

under himselt. , * • 

the head of such a numerous arrtiy, he 
now assumed the title of king oi Africa, cauying 
pn his conquests with gieat success. But, in the 
midst of his victorious career, the Sicilians form¬ 
ed an association m favour of liberty, to break 
which mpiucd his immediate presence; <v rhore- 
ftire returning, he leir the command in "the hands 
of his son Archagatlms, who materially extend¬ 
ed the conquests in Africa, by dispatching Eu-< 
machus with a large detachment to invade some 
of the neighbouring provinces. This geficftffj* 
elated with the constant good fortune which had 
attended Ins undertakings, determined to pene¬ 
trate into the more distant parts of Africa. Here 
too, he at first was successful; but hearing that 
fot mutable body of the natives were adv&nc- 
.jpgto give him battle, he retreated precipitately 



to the sea coast, after having lost numbers of hisr 
men* by the climate and fatigue. 

The Carthaginians mfoimed of this reverse o( 
Eumachus, redoubled their activity and resolu-, 
tion. Their exertions were now attended with a 
share, of good Jbitune propoitiouate to,the bad 
success which had frustrated all their previous at¬ 
tempts to rescue their country from the hands of 
foreign invaders^ Having cut oft t\y) out of the 
three divisions into which Ai chugathfis hod split 
his army, they hemmed in the other, with the 
commander at their head, in such a manner as 
completely tp intercept all supplies of* provision^ 
Having found fhcans, howcvci, to apprise Aga-h 
thoclcs of their dilemma, he hastened jp/ffreir 
rescue wall considciable foices, and attacki^gThe 
C:n thagrtiun camp with the most resotbt© 
made g\:ftnsiderable oppression on it; but bgmg 
dcseited byjiis mercenaries, he wasfinatl) obliged 
to withdraw with the greatest precipitation, and 
lost many of Ins Hoops in the flight. 

As an acknowledgment to the gods for this 
ajvant^ge^ the Carthaginians duel mined to sa¬ 
crifice alf« the prisoners of •distinction. i)unng 
the pci foi manch of these detestable utes, a vio- 
h’lit gust of wind suddenly arose, which* walling 
"the flames to the sacred tabernacle near the al¬ 
tar, spread to the adjoining tim> of the general, 
^anci other principal officcis. This occasioned a 
dicadful alarm tluough tie whole army, which 
■ was heightened by the rapid progress the fire 
was mahyig. In a short, tune, the camp was 
cntncly laid m ashes, and maify of the soldiers, 
endeavouring to carry oft their arms and the riefy 
^aggage of their officers, perished in tfae flames, 
ay me. —in. e e Soma 
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of those who had escajx'd the fury of the con¬ 
flagration, however, did not meet with a ha]>pier 
fate; for the Africans who had forsaken Agutho- 
cles, coming over in a body to the aid of the Car¬ 
thaginians, were mistaken Uy the fugitives foi the 


whole Syracusan army advancing in older of bat¬ 
tle to attack them. Under this fatal deception, a 
horrid scene of confusion ensued. Some took to 


their heels; i>ther ( s fell down inoheaps one up^n 
another; while otheis engaged their comrades, 
mistaking them for the enemy. Five thousand men 
lost their lives m this tumultuous epithet; the 


rest sopglit refuge within the wajjs at Caithage; 
• nor could a ictuin of day light, lor some time, 
dissipate their hornfic apprehensions. Neither did 
these dreadful ravages cease hete, for the Auican 
deserters, unable to comprchL'iid the cause of the 
confusion in which they had discovered ’th: Cai- 
thaginians, were so teinfied, that thcyr,retunied to 
the army of Agathocles. Ihcsc, seeing a body oi 
troops advancing towards them in good urdei, con¬ 
ceived “they were marching to attack them, and 
therefore the cry of “ To arms" was inrnediatdy 
thundered through the whole ajrniy. The la¬ 
mentable scicams, with which the air was lent, 


proceeding from the camp of the Carthagiuians, 
combined with the flames towering to tin* hen- 
vens, corroborated this.opinion, and iucu*a^ajL 
the horrors of confusion. The consequences of 
this intestine fray^werc neaily similar to those 
winch ihe Carthaginians had experienced; and 
neither had any reason- to rejoice. 
f Agathocles, dispirited by this catastrophe, im¬ 
mediately turned Iris thoughts upon contriving 
some me^ns for his escajx 4 , which at last he 

with 
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'with great difficulty effected. On his departure^ 
the soldiers chose a leader from among them- 
selves, having put to death his two sons, and 
made a peace with the Carthaginians* 

Between this peri Ad and the commencement of 
the first Punic war, nothing remarkable appears, 
in the history of the Carthaginians* At this time 
*sfcey possessed extensive dominions in Africa; had 
made considerable progress iu Spafp; \vc.re mas¬ 
ters oi Suidinia, Corsica, and all the islands on the 
coast of Italy; and had extended their conquests 
over a gr&t part of Sicily. The Mamertines be¬ 
ing rcduccS to»great distress by Hiero, king of Sy¬ 
racuse,, had determined to cede the city of Mes~ 
sma* the only one remaining in their possession, 
to thafrpiince, being well assured of his mild go* 
vernjptftt, as well as»stiict piobity. On Hiero*s 
advancing'vith his troops to take possession, he 
was met by llannihal, who at that time command* 
ed the Caithaginian army in Sicily, under the pre* 
tence ot congratulating him on his good fortune. 
.Wlulg Hannibal amused him with coraufbn'place 
conversation, some of the Carthaginian troops 
were dispatched towards Messina. On seeing a 
* new i deforcement arrived for their succour, the 
Mamertines were divided into several opinions. 
§ome proposed to accept the protection of Car¬ 
thage; others were for lejecting their services, and 
Hiricndonng to the king of Syracuse; but not 
agreeing on either alternative, at last it was deter* 
mined tjiat they should call in the aid of the Ro¬ 
mans. Deputies were therefore immediately sent, 
offering their city to the Romans, and imploring 
their protection in the most pathetic terms. After 
some debate, their request was complied with, 
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oy sending Appius Claudius at the head of a strong 
arihy to attempt a passage to Sicily. Being neces¬ 
sarily detainee! for some time at Rome, Caius Clau¬ 
dius, a person endowed with great intrepidity, was 
dispatched with a few vessels to g'cconnoitie the 
toast. lie found the Carthaginian squadron so 
much superior to his own, that it would have been 


bordering on madness to attempt a passage into 
Sicily at that time! He himself, however, crossed 
the straits, and made the necessary preparations tor 
thetranspoi tation of the forces. The Cai^fiagimans, 
on being informed of the designs of the Romans, 
fitted out a strong squadron of* galleys, under 
‘the command of ]latino, to intercept their fleet; 
which they accordingly attacked with great 
fury, near the coast of Sicily, A violent storm 
arose during the engagement, which* ‘dashed 
many of the Roman vessels on the r{>cks; and 
the Carthaginian squadron 'likewise sustained 
Consumable injury. After this unfortunate con¬ 
flict, Claudius endeavoured to retire to Regium, 
which with great difficulty he at lengtl). a^coin-* 
plished ; and Hanno .immediately restored the 
Ships he hud taken, at the same time sending 
deputies tb expostulate with the Roman general 
upon the infraction of the treaties subsisting be¬ 
tween the two republics. The pride of Claudius 
Was So severely wounded by this conduct on the 
part of the enemy, that, deaf to all remonstrance* 
be soon made himself master of Messina. * 


Such Was the beginning of the first Punic 
war* which is said to “have lasted twenty fyur 
years., The two nations from this time were 
accumfeted to look upon each other as enemies. 
Thefp^haginians were actuated by the desire of 

extend- 
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cx fending their possessions m Sicily, and mampairt^ 
ing their accustomed empire of the sea. NorilW? 
the consideration of humbling a haughty rival in a 
small degree stimulate their exertions. On the 
other hand, a spirit tit opposition, combined with 
the hopes of adding Sicily and Sardinia to their do¬ 
minions, proved a powerful stimulus to the Ho-' 
Nyans, for entering into wai lure with the Carthagi¬ 
nians ; though Tt was alleged, that attestation of 
the character of that rival republic was the princi¬ 
pal incentive. But this abhonence might have been 
mutual; ffijitwill easily be perceived, that the Car¬ 
thaginian faitlfvms much on a par with the Roman 
probity, when ambition or interest was concerned; 

H*it to proceed. The first year of this war 
the Cctithagiimins, in alliance with the Syracu- 
sans # liftd scigc to Messina. But not acting in 
unison, which alone can give a probability of 
success to combwied operations* and without 
which the superiority of numbers has little or no 
eticct, they were com|Slctt;ly routed by the con- 
•sul Appius Claudius. After this defeat, Iliero 
iclt suet disgust at the cqnduct of the Carthagi¬ 
nians, that life immediately entered into an alli¬ 
ance with the Romans. This irreparable loss, 
the former soon felt with the greatest force: 
they wore soon bereft of all the cities on the 
western coasts of Sicily by the Romans, who 
bad now only one object to contend for, and one 
cMiciify to combat. At the conclusion of 4hi« 
successful campaign, they retired with the great¬ 
est portion ot their troofiS into Italy, where they 
took up their winter quarters. 

lianno, the Carthaginian general, next year 
fixed his principal magazine at Ajrigentum, a 
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jttace highly fortified by nature, but from the ad¬ 
ditional assistance of art, rendered almost impreg¬ 
nable; particularly as it was defended by a nume¬ 
rous garrison, under the command ot Hannibal, a 
brave and experienced general. Finding all other 
means void of effect, the Romans attempted to re¬ 
duce the place by famine; but when the garrison 
was brought almost to the verge of despondence 
from the severe distresses under which they la¬ 
boured, a powerful reinforcement from Carthage 
reanimated their depressed spirits. The^lcader of 
these troops, while on his march, also .received a 
deputation from some of the inhabjta'ntsof Erbessa, 
the place where all the Roman magazines wore con¬ 
tained, offering to put their town into the hands of 
the Carthaginians; which being accordingly done, 
the Romans must inevitably'have been cohip^lled 
to abandon their enterprise, had they npt receiv¬ 
ed copious supplies ot provisions from their ally 
Hicro. Rut notwithstanding all the aid he could 
afford them, the difficulties to which thev were 
reduced must have decided their fate, had not 
an unexpected reverse of fortune attended them, 
in obtaining possession of Agngentum, when 
Rendered 'desperate by calamity. Hannibal, 
however, with the gieatcst part of the garrison, 
made their escape. Such was the end of £}iis, 
campaign, wherein great losses were sustained 
#HJi botb+Aides, from |jhe complicated evils of fa¬ 
mine, fatigbe, and the ravages of war. i The 
Carthaginians, incensed at their defeat, fined 


JHanno, who with Mho remains ot his aripy 
badaBed to Hcraclea, in an immense sum* of 
tt^ptcy ; at the same time depriving him of 
his. tcom mission. which they con foiled on 11a- 


znilcar. 
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milcar, while Hannibal was nominated to the 
command of the fleet. 

The aclnnirtl now received orders to ravage, 
the coast of Italy; bty, the Homans having taken 
e\eiv* precaution to oppose his landing, he was 
wholly unable to execute his commission. At 
>the $ame nftie, the Romans, firmly convinced 
li^dn expeuenqp of the advantages resulting 
from a superiority at sea, immediately built one 
hundred and twenty galleys; and during their 
equipment* they subdued most of the midland 
cities, but *the # Carthaginians still maintained 
their interest m the mail time places; so that the 
successes* ot each, at the end of the campaign, 
differ^ in a very tiivial degree. 

In th($ foui th year o£ the war, the Cat thaginian 
admiraTcaptured seventeen Roman galleys, leav¬ 
ing seducetL their commander on board his fleet, 
under ptetence of Concluding a firift and lasting 
. peace between the twd natjonp. This accomplished, 
Hannibal advanced at the head of fifty galleys ill 
order to reconnoitre the remaining naval forces of 
the enemyt When on this expedition, he was at¬ 
tacked by the Romans, and sustained a complete 
defeat, with extreme difficulty effecting his own 
escape. Animated by this success, under the con¬ 
duct of Duillius, the Romans a second time gained 
a signal victory over him, taking eighty ships, be¬ 
sides thirteen sunk, and making Considerable slaugh¬ 
ter among his men. r fhis in some degree raised fhe 
dejected spirits of the Romapg, who were very much 
conqprncd at their previous loss, on that fickle ele¬ 
ment,* the ocean. Duillius afterwards landed in 
Sici ly; put himsel f at the bead of the army, relieved 
s Skgeita, which was at that time besieged by Ha- 
* milcar. 
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railcar, and gained possession of MaCella, though 
defended by a numeious and powerful garnson. 

Notwithstanding the'ic defeats, the Cairhagini- 
ans still maintained a\cry contemptible opinion of 
the Homan nu\y; while, on the either hand, tlie 
Homans dreaded the man time forces ot then an¬ 
tagonists. With the shattoicd remains of Inspect# 
Hannibal set sail foi Carthage; fyut in order toi*e- 
cure hiinseff from the punishment \vhu.h he was 
confident would be inflicted on him, lie sent one of 
his friends foiward with all speed, before the tmal 
ctent ot the battle could be publicly inown, to ac¬ 
quaint the senate that the Romans had put td sea 
with a great number of heav^ ill-built vessels, each 
curiying a kind of machine, with the «se ol 
winch the Carthaginians were unacquainted ; 
an<[ at the same time to enquue, whotiiei*. Han¬ 
nibal should attack them. These machines weie 
the corvi, which were at fbat time newly in¬ 
vented, and which were the duel cause of the 
succesi of the Homans. The senate were una¬ 
nimous in their determination that thf Homans 
should, be attacked;'Upon which the •messenger 
informed them of the unfortunate p\entuf the 

V i 

battle. As the senate had ulicady declaud that 
their admiral should fight, they spaicd hrs life; 
and, according to Polybius, continued Um in 
the command of the fleet. 

ft. 

in a short time? having collected a consider¬ 
able number of galleys, attended by officers of 
distinguished merit, c JJannibal again tailed for 
the coast of Sardinia. He had not been o® this 
station long, before he was sin prised by the Ro- 
Jpln fleet* which eaptuied many of his slaps, a^d 
numerous prisoners; which so enraged tVo 

remainder 
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Remainder of his forces, that they immediately 
crucified their admiral. Had lie escaped to Car¬ 
tilage, however, it is most piububle he would 
have met with the saQie fate; lor in that country 
it was falsely ^considered as the most heinous 
crime to be unfortunate. The pernicious efleets 
this ungenerous piinciple are too often severely 
fok, by those who live even m jins n^ore enlight¬ 
ened age. 

These disasters were in some measure counter¬ 
balanced by the Successes gained m Sicily by lla- 
nulcar. Availing himself ot a dissension which 
at that period e\isted between the Romans and 
the Sicilian allies, he took them by surprise, and 
put tfl the swoid tour thousand men. When ho 
had ac^pved this, Hjymlcar next proceeded to 
dislodge the .Romans from their post*', took many 
cities, andcverian great part of the^ island. 

Soon after, we find that the state"ot affairs un- 
• dervvent a total changes; .the Romans having 
made themselves masters of the inlands dl Cor¬ 
sica aifd •Sardinia, Hanno, who had the com¬ 
mand of Ihe troops m this' latter, made such a 
spirited defence, while besieged at si ctf> called 
Olbia,* as is almost incredible. Hating, how¬ 
ever, been mortally wounded in one f he at- 
. tacksf the place immediately surrvndvie 1 to the 
^Romans; but when cm the point of a (, n T h, he 
enjoye^J this noble reflection, that he; relinquished 
his delegated trust but with his life. 

The Romans, in the •uiccccding campaign, 
took*the town of M>tcstratuin, m Sicdy, from 
whente they proceeded towards Camanna; hut 
y hilc on their inarch, they were suritiunded ih 
v i'deep valley, and m the most imminent danger 
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of being cut off by the Cai thagiman army. While 
in this dilemma, to which the imprudence of their 
leader had exposed them, M. Calphurnius JRu- 
mina, legionaiy tribune, demanded ti detachment 
of three hundred chosen men; pifimising to-divert 
the attention ot the Cai thaginians, so as to enable 
liis col leagues to pass unmolested, lie accom¬ 
plished tliistdcsigrn with consummate skill, and a 
biavcry truly heroic; loi having Seized, in defi¬ 
ance of all opposition, on an eminence, he en¬ 
trenched himself there, which ini me lately diew 
the wliole attention of the Carthaginian army to 
the spot. Thus the biave tribune kept the enemy 
on the alcit; while the consul, taking advantage 
of the opportunity which now presented ltscii, con¬ 
ducted hzs army safely ru^t of the intricate situa¬ 
tion, into which, by his inadvertence,‘tiny had 
fallen. The legions, however, were up sooner out 
of danger themselves, than they hastened to the 
assistance of their galjaut Companions; but all 
their ei tions could now only conduce to the pre¬ 
servation of their corpses from the insnlfo of the 
enemy, as they found every individual Apparently 
locked yi the cold arms of death; their bodies ly¬ 
ing heaped one upon another. \ct Calphurnius 
still betrayed some symptoms of animation, as" 
they dragged him fiom beneath a pile ot iiteless s 
bodies?,and by unremitting care and attention, 
he at length ristoreil to the enjoyment of life 
and health. As a reward for this glorious enter- 
pnsc, he was presented with a crown of'gramen*. 

il^dn those happier days of Rome, this simple crown 
wa^considered as a greater encouragement to serve their 
country’, than the hopes of obtaining the most splendid 
jptieuniurv reward. A 

^ After* 



After this, the Homans reduced sevbral cities, 
and totally expelled the enemy from the terri¬ 
tory of the Agngcntines, but were repulsed with 
great loss from before Lipara. • 

In the following year, Rcgulus, who com¬ 
manded the Ko^nan ffeet, observing theCaitha- 
ginians lying along the coast in a confused state, 
> ventured wish a squadron of ten.galleys to ob- 
their numbers and strength, ordering the 
remainder of his fleet to follow Inm with all ex¬ 
pedition. Advancing too near the enemy, he 
was immediately encircled by a great number of 
theii vessels. The Romans fought with their 
accustomed brafery, but were soon overpowered 
by superior force. The consul, however, hav¬ 
ing found means to escape, the rest cf his fleet 
soon rct|rncd, and defeated the Carthaginians, 

‘ taking^T^hteen of then*ships, and sinking eight. 

Both parties immediately made arrangements 
for a decisive engagement, collecting their whole 
.naval forces, in order to determine the fate of 
Sicily, as well as the dominion of the sca. % The 
consuls# Ljj Manlius Vulso, and C. Attilius Re- 
gulus, commanded the Roman fleet, consisting 
of three hundred and fifty galleys, each of them 
Saving*on board 120 soldiers and 300" rowers. 
The Carthaginian fleet was composed of three 
hinufiJcT and sixty sail, and was besides much 
better manned than that of the Romans. 

' Thus prepared to light both by sea and land, 
the Rollaans advanced with the intention of in¬ 
vading Africa. They Jhad arrived off Ecno- 
mus„a promontory in Sicily,* when being met 
by the Carthaginians, a bloody engagement com¬ 
menced, which continued with unremitting fur- 
' v ur the greatest part of the day. At fength the 

Carthaginians* 
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Carthaginian? were ob|iged to fly with the los* 
of thirty galleys sunk, and sixty-three taken,' to¬ 
gether with their men. The loss of the Romans 
was comprised in the sinking of twenty-four gal¬ 
leys. Haying surmounted this grand obstacle, 
the "Romans proceeded on their destination with 
the utmost expedition. They approached the 
land off Cape Hernea, where they Uy at anchor 
tin the straggling vessels came up; and 'iroi.i 
thence coasted along till the/ arrived before 
£lupea, a city to the east of Carthage, where 
they made their first descent. 

No words can ex pi ess the terror a fid constcr- 
natiop of the Carthaginians 1 , upon the' appearance 
ot the Romans in Africa. The inhabitant^ of Clu- 
pea, according to Zonal as, weie impressed with 
such an mouiinatc panic, that they immediately 
abandoned their habitations to the Roma/ii-. Hav¬ 
ing dolt a strong garrison in this place tor the pro¬ 
tection of then fleet, and to h^ep the adjacent ter- 
ritoiy in awe, tiiey advanced towards Caithage, 
taking several towns iu their way; the} also plun- 
deicd if piodigious number of villages, burnt ma¬ 
ny splendid suits ot th«* gieat, and tqok above- 
^0,000 prisonei s. In short, after htiv ing laid waste 
the whole* count! y, almost to the gates of Carthage; 
th^y returned to Clupea, heavily laden with the 
immense booty they bad acquired in this coi¬ 
tion. 

Regulqs* carried on his conquests with suoh - 
. ’ - n pidity, 

* Regulus, who filled this exalted station with »»uh cre¬ 
dit to nimscix and i>opefi( to ins country, i* s«if to have 
possessed only seven acres of land, from the pro duo? of 
Which his family gamed a subsistence. Ibis small patri- 
2noi. jr during bis absence was wurped by an hireling, and 

anxious 
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rapidity, that in order to oppose his progress, Ila# 
milcar was recalled Irom Sicily, and joined m com¬ 
mand with Bo'tar and Asduibal. Iiami 1 car com¬ 
manded an army of equal stiength with that of 
llcgulus, while his a^ociates wcio entrusted with 
separate bodies* which were destined to assist or 
act apai t, as occasion requited. Meanwhile Keg'i* 
lus, puisuimf his conquests, arrived on the banks<d 
the Hugiadit, a#iver which tails int# the sea at a 
small distance Irom Caithage. hleie lie had to con- 

r* 

tend with a novel enemy, namely, with a serpent 
of prodigious magnitude, which, according to the 
description handed down to us by caily histoiians, 
infected the waters of the liver, contaminated the 
an, and'by its very halitus proved fatal to eveiy 
creatffitt that ventured within its reach. On the 
Roniiuistadvancing to # draw watei, they were in¬ 
stantly attacked by this monstei, which twining 
itself aioiiiid their bodies, squeezed them to 
death, while others "were swallowed* alive by this 
. phenomenon. Its liaul# uud thick scales weie 
nnpenctitible either to darts or at rows, •where¬ 
fore tin^v had rccouisc to tlie balletic, engines an- 
cicntly usfcd in, sieges to thiow immense stones 
against the walls ot cities. Irom these jlicy dis- 

an\ioU'sV> regain tlic pittance lor the support of his lauuly, 
he n‘C|ue>tcd to have >i simessor appointed, in order that 
he "filled Vel urn to his i onntry for this purpose. Rut the go- 
\eminent knew too well how ro applet late the value ol Ins 
.ululilics, to sutler him to resign hi** command, which was 
likely tig prove oi sueli# public utility, on, such a trivial 
< jusc, they, thciclorc, maintained his witt.and family at 
the public ex pence, aUlic vuiu^tpue indemnifying him toe 
the los^ he had sustained frum the wflibery of the hiieliiig. 
'J hricejiappy days when povuty proved no banicr against 
the promotion oi those endow cd u iih real merit and abili- 
t'j '* 1 • 

* home.'— iir. r r 
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Charged volleys stones, and so far succeeded 
as to break its back bone. Thus disabled from 
twisting its fiioimous folds, the Romans ap- 
pioiiched and dispatched it with then daits. llut 
the poisonous effluvia wind* was emitted from us 
dead carcase coriuptcd the air *as well as the 
watcis of the river to such a degiee^ and spiead 
such infection tbioughout the whole couTiti^f 
that the victors \\£re compelled To make a hasty 
retreat. '1 he,skin of this monstci, measuring in 
length one bundled and twenty feet, is said to 
ha\e been sent to Rome, when* it wife piesencd' 
to the pciiod of the Numantine var.* 

Aitei passing this uvei, Regulus laid siege to 
Adis, 01 Adda, a foilress of gieat importance, 
situated at a small distance from Caithage, which 
IJnmilcjr and his colleagues attempted rftielic^e; 
butThey imprudently fixed the cneampmcnt%mong 
hills and locks, where the/dephaiift, in which 
their (luef strength consisted, were incapable of 
acting. Regulus percei^ng and taking aihantagc 
of tlnsVnor, immediately attacked them in their 
camp, killed 17,000 nirn, .and took toge¬ 

ther with eighteen elephants. Upon the fame of 
this victory, deputations to the conqueror, wiih 
offers of surrender, pouted in from all quarters, so 
that in the couisc of a fewfdavs the Ro'.v':v 
possessed of eighty towns, anions which was the. 
city of Utica. The ahum of the Carthaginians. 
wa£ vastly heightened by thcfe reiterated cmMor- 
tones; and they were almost reduced to despair, 
when Regulus lai* 1 ififge to Tunis, a city about 
nine miles distant from the capital. Tenor* had 
so completely benumbed then powers, that they 
beheld thfc etent of this sieges fiom their waits 
*' without 
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without making any attempt to oppose il; and t# 
complete then calamities at tins veiy tune, the 
Numidians, their mveteiate enemic$, cnteied the 
teiriioncs ot Carthage, committing the most 
dreadful de\ .istatious ; fiom which combined 
c.iusts a scaicrty of provisions speedily aiose m 
the city. The public magazines were soon ex- 
•liaustcd; and the selfish mei chants, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the •encial distress* demanded a most 
exorbitant puce I6r what they had to sell. These 
concomitant evils* lendeied a famine at Carthago ■- 
inevitable? more especially as the produce ot the 
eaith hiul bee# in a^reat measure destroyed by 
the hostile aiinies. 

While it was under the pressute of these dis¬ 
tresses, Kegulus advanced to the veiy gates ol Car¬ 
thage. #*»Here he encamped, dispatching deputies 
with^ 10 wcus to treat for a peace. But the terms 
ottered W'(fie so insuppoitably airogant, that the 
Carthaginians, with a laudable zeal and indigna¬ 
tion, spurned the proposals, determining to softer 
all extremities rather than submit to tlfe condi¬ 
tions which Regulus had dictated. Insolent fiom 
the uninterrupted successes which had attended 
• the giowcss of his arms, he wrote fouanswci to 
the senate, “ that the Carthaginians were on the 
Je^w’ijuLdestiuction? and he had taken caie to 
.seal* up then gates with fear/' Adding, “ they 
—should learn cither to conquer or submit.” 

All this perilous crisis, some meiceruiries ar¬ 
med frwn Gieece, at the head of whom was 
Xuntippus, the Lactdifemtmwm, a person ot great 
bravery and experience, having been educated m 
the warlike school of Spaita, at that time the 
most renowned in the world, for thetnany distin- 

r r 2 guisbftd 
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guished waniorsir had produced. On being in¬ 
formed ot the circumstances of the late eniraiic- 
merit, this tenetal alleged in public that then tie- 
feat ought ltioie justly to be Utnihtited to the fuKc 
ineasiucs adojjted by the C’n*. tlniginians, in choos¬ 
ing a situation where I heir duel stiemith had not 
scope loi action, than to the sup»*riui poweis ot 
the enemy At the same time declaring, that by 
an opposite mode'-of ronduct they might letneve 
the state of their nfhuis, and expel the llomans 
fioin their dominions. These seasonable exhorta¬ 
tions and Higire«-tions at length ieat lied the ears of 
the senate, who, togrthei toitli tvie unsuccessful 
’generals, begged that Xantippus would .take the 
command in thief ot then fences. Having-aftei 
due delibeiation consented ro assume this appoint¬ 
ment, he proceeded to discipline the troops in all 
the Evolutions and movements of tlie4.arod.Tmo- 
man school. t As nothing can-inspire tnc soldiers 
with a gieatei degree ot courage, than confidence 
in the abilities of then general, the Carthaginian 
troops, who had been dejected by their late mis¬ 
fortunes, now thought, themselves mwrveible un¬ 
der the conduct of Xantippus, wlro, on Ins paif, 
unwilling to suffer their piesent realous ardour tr> 
ioo 1 through delay, immediately drew them up m 
order of battle, while undei the influcn^-4*nr x ttrA 
favourable imp r esMun. The Romans were'sut- 
prised at the sudden alteiation which appealed in- 
the movements of their enemy but R^gulus, 
trusting to his previous good toitune, instantly 
advanced within a suorf distance of the Caithagi- 
xiian army, who, in opposition to their former fa¬ 
tal amingemcnt, had now pitched upon a \nst 
aiu. The space between the two aiuues was in¬ 
tersected 
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torsected by a river, which llcgulu? intrepidly 
ciossed, leaving no means ot escape in case ot a 
deieat '1 he engagement commenced with incie- 
dible lurv on both bides; but m the end the Ro- 
m.ins weie completely discomfited, their whole 
ai my, excepting 2000, who escaped to (Uupea, 
being eitliei Jtillcd ot taken prisoner*, among the 
latter of whom was their gi neral Itcgulus. 

The victoiioits Cai thagimauj now enteied the 
metiopolib in triumph, and weie received with 
unbounded acclamations. The)- treated all the 
prisoners vfith the gieatcsl humanity, except Itc- 
gulus; but to •him rfiey applied toitum which 
no punriples ot honouiable iU)Pie can justify,, 
and ^ the bale recital ot winch undepiavcd mi- 
ture levolrs He w'asthiown mtua dungeon, where 
lie hfid*fr port ion of tu«>d allowed him, bauly sut- 
fine lit to support li!e, and a huge elephaig, to 
which amfnal he £elt an imupeuihle antipathy, 
was constantly flawed neai him, so* as to prevent 
the enjoyment either ot Aanqmlfyty or lepose. But 
jvhat ^as still more barbarous, alter lift return 
from an-Jinsucccssful embassy to the Roman se¬ 
nate, tlu*\ c ul* oil lus c) elids, and allotwaids c\- 

* posing him to the excessive beat ot thumcrdian 
sun lor some da\s; and in nukr to coinph te the 

ol then (Aiioltx, they next enclosed 
him ilia band, the sales of which wcie eveiy- 

• wheic Idled with huge mm spikes, where he lay 
in excruciating agonies, till lelcased by the wcl- 
come htytid ot death, 

* * t 

SNotw itli^t mil mg tlie cumene services rendered to a 
counrtr\ w lutli i mild have no Liana for Ins exertions, Urn 
C nllugmi.ui* l>.i>el v assn-mialed Xaulippus, on lus pas¬ 
sage to bis iiuiivi countij 1 • 

The 
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C The Carthaginians, after this signal victory over 
Regulus, meditated no less than an invasion of 
Italy itself. «The Homans took caie, houcvci, to 
garrison all their maritime towns, and put them¬ 
selves in a state of pienaiatinn f«i tins menaced 
attack. In the mean time, the Cuithaginians be¬ 
sieged Clnpea and L tica; but vveie compelled to 
ichnquisli this enteipnse, upon heating that the 
Homans \vei£ fitting out a licet of iJ.>0 sail. To 
oppose this povvcitul armament, then old vessels 
vveie immediately lelitted bv the Carthaginians, 
and new ones built with inciethblc Expedition. 
The hostile fleets met off 'Cape •llermeu, where 
* the Carthaginians were utterly vanquished, with 
immense loss. The Romans now pursued,*.their 
•course to Clupca, where they wcic attacked by 
the Caithagiman army, iiiulcr the two < >Hanno\, 
fatltfernnd son: but the bi.iveiv ami rnilitaiy skill 
of Xantippus no longci inspin*d the men with 
courage ; and notwithstanding the Lacedaemonian 
discipline he hud.introduced, and which was still 
practised, they weie touted at the very flist on¬ 
set*, with the loss ot yoffl) men, amongwhom tell 
manv of their chief oftieei*. 

Notwithstanding this advantage, the Homans 
were obliged to evacuate Afura, lroin the want 
of provisions; when the consuls, dc^n 
nnliswg the eve of then authoiity by some im¬ 
portant victory ill fcicily, steeled lor that island? 
‘coi^iarv to the advice of this pilots, whoHepre- 
sented the danger that would attend their pas¬ 
sage, at such an advanced stage of the season. 
•Then minds, however, weic too much bent upon 
-this entci prise to listen to the voire of icason: 
awl a viohhit storm a using, only 80 out ot .-/() 
c • vessels 
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vessels escaped shipwieck. By this misfortune, 
Home sustained a gieater blow than it had )et 
ielt; for besides a numerous armband navy, all 
the spoils of Atnca, which had been amassed by 
ltegulus and deposited in Clupea till now', when 
they were alfout to be transposed to Koine, 
woie swallowed up by the wajes. The whole 
co.nst iiom Puchinum to Caiuanna was strewed 
with dead boefics and wrecks ot •ships. In all 
the lecords ot lustoiy, peihups, there is not to be 
found a disastei that will bear a paiallel with 
tins, if viewed m all its aspects. 

On the new I of tfiis dreadful catastrophe, the 
Oaithag.mans lcncvved the war in Sicily .with 
unabated aiclour, hoping, in its piesent defence*- 
less state, to bo able to subjugate the whole 
i ned with Hus idea, Carthalo, a Car- 
ihuginian \ominandci, besieged and look*\gn- 
gontuni, obliging <hc inhabitants to tly to Olyin- 
jnum; arid, to follow up these advantages, A&diu- 
bal v\as sent from Caitnage with a powerful rem- 
.forcoiiient oi tioops, and 150 elephants. At the 
same time, they fitted out.a squadron, with which 
they regained*the island of Cosyra; and marched 
a stiyng l)od) ol tuices into Mauritania and Nu- 
imdia, to punish the inhabitants for the dhposi- 
-fcoi^ilicjphud evinced of entering into allegiance 
with the Homans. In Sicily, C'ephalodiuin and 
Panoimus were still possessed b} the Humans, but 
they %ere obliged *by Carthalo to rase the i»iegc 
of brepanuin. 9 

A Human fleet of 2 6 (f Colleys soon after ap¬ 
peared ofl Lilybmum, in Siul}; but finding that 
place impregnable,-they changed their course to¬ 
wards the eastern coa*t t»l Africa, when* they 
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made repeated incursions. Then, touching at 
Panormus, m a tew days after they set sail tor 
Italy; but wh\jn they came near Cape Palinuius 
they were oveitaken by a violent stonn, m which 
t()0 of their galleys and a 'j&reat many of their 
transpoits wcie sunk. The Roman senate, de¬ 
jected by this froh naval mistortun°, issued a 
decice, that tor the future no mote than 5o \es- 
sels were to be eqhippcd, and those used solelv 
in guarding the coast ot Italy, and com eying 
tioops into Sicily. 

In the fourteenth year of the war, tlie Romans 
.gained possession ot Himeia and 4 Lipara, m bi- 
cily^ but at the same time the Carthaginians, still 
unbroken, fitted out a very poweitul armament 
both of land and se.i foiccs, appointing Asdiu- 
bal tp the coimnand ot theVhole. The •Romans 
perceiving the advantages resulting ffom a fleet, 
immediately set .about preparing one, notwith¬ 
standing the misfortunes which had attended their 
former ,endeavouVs, an<f the decree they had 
passed; and while the vessels were building, they 
appointed two consuls,- men of distinguiibcd buti- 
\ery and exponcuce, to supeisede‘those acting in 
Sicily. Metellus, however, one ot the burner 
consuls, was continued vyith the title ot proconsul, 
when finding means to diaw Asdiubal rtftO ij, di» 
advantageous battle near Panormus, he gave him 
a most terrible overthrow'. 

Some time after this unfortunate actioli, the 
Carthaginians receiving intelligence that the Ho¬ 
mans had laid siegib to Lilybseutn, immediately 
tjinforccd the garrison of that place with a strong 

>dy of chqscn troops; at the same time strength¬ 
ening the tonifications by every possible means, so 
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as to render them almost impregnable. In tli* 
inrun time, the Roman fleet was completely de¬ 
feated by Adhcrbal, the Carthngijnun adnuial. 
Kight thousand of their men fell in this engage¬ 
ment, and *20,000 were sent prisoners to Caithage. 
What is peculiarly remarkable in the cncum- 
sfances of tips signal victoiy is, that it was accom¬ 
plished without the loss of u slop, 01 even a sin¬ 
gle man* on ihP side of the Carthaginians. The 
remainder of the Roman fleet met a still more se- 
\erc fate. It was composed of 120 galleys, and 
800 transmits, laden with all kinds of military 
stores and provisions^ all which were lost in a 
storm w.ith their whole cargo, and not a single* 
phinl^wns iccovered that could again be convei ted 
to any use. In this storm the Romans were again 
deprivedvof all their navy. 

About this period, some signs of mutiny ap- 
pea ring in*the aim^of the Carthaginians, MamiU 
cat Rarcas, father of the illustrious Hannibal, was 
sent over into Sicily, ha’flng received from the se¬ 
nate, fyll powers to act as he thought proper; and 
by his excellent conduct and resolution, he shewed 
himself the greatest commander of his age. Hav¬ 
ing ta^en liivx by surprise, he defended it with 
$uch vigour and circumspection, that had not the 
Homan wAzem litted hut a fleet at their own pri¬ 
vate expencc, which gamed a victoiy over the 
Carthaginian admiral, no fo&ce could probably 
have (impelled him to relinquish the possession 
of this glace. Rut being at length obliged to . 
yield, a convention wus*drawn up between the 
two commanders, by the conditions of which the 
Carthaginians were constrained to surrender all 
then* remaining possessions in Sicily ; tOr the space 
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&f twenty years to pay an annual tribute to Rotne, 
amounting in the whole to 2200 talents of stiver, 
equal to 437,t?50l. sterling; to restore the Roman 
prisoners without ransom, but to icdeem their own 
with money: neither by this^agreement were they 
permitted to declare war against IIicio or his al¬ 
lies. This treaty was sent to Rome tp be latified 
by the senate; hut they taking advantage of the 
unfoitunate situation of the Carfnaginian affairs, 
added two more conditions: namely, that 1000 
talents should be paid ini mediately, and the .£200 
within the space of ten years; lnsistii/g also that 
the Carthaginians should evacuate all the small 
'islands adjacent to Italy and Sicily, ai^d never 
more appeal near them with ships of war, t pi at¬ 
tempt to taise meicenaiics in that quaiter. Dire 
necessity obliged Ilamileft.* to comply with those 
additional terms; but he returned to Carthage 
avi th an inveterate hatred for,the Ronians, which 
he di<l not even suffer to die with him, binding his 
son, the illustrious Hannibal, by the most solemn 
oath, never to be in friendship with the Romans, 
ft vow which he faithfully performed. 


CHAP., 
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Trom the Termination of the firtl* Tunic War , to 
* the Destruction of Carthage, 

* • 


VO soonef was tln^ destructive war at an end, 
than the Carthaginians were embroiled in an- 


othei, accompanied by eveiy excess ot the most 
abandoned ci unity. M’lns war arose from the im- 
poveiisl^ed state in which Ilamilcar found the re-* 
publig; tor so far from being able to pay the lar¬ 
gesses and rewards which he lud promised the 
meiccMwcb, it could Aot even dischaigc their ar¬ 
rears.* He had entrusted Cisco, an olhcei of great 
pcnetratiofl, with tjie care of tranjpoiting these 
mercenaries, and wjio, with his usual good ma¬ 
nagement, shipped them*off*jn small parties **epa- 
lalely, that those who came fiist might he "paid otl 
In-foic tinjarnval of the rest, but the Carthagini¬ 
ans at home dtd not evince the same prudence. 
The finances of the state being much moaned by 
the cxpencesof the late war, and the immense tri¬ 
bute demanded by the Homans, they judged it im¬ 
politic to reduce the public to such a degree of im¬ 
poverishment, as the payment ef these tioopswould 
necessarily occasion* They therefore waited till all 
the meicynarics were assembled together, lty the 
hopes ot obtaining some fefnitsion of the arrears; 
butlhe frequent disturbances committed by these 
barbauans, arising from dissatibfaction, soon 
convinced them of their error* At length, with. 

** ■in 

some 
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fjr)inc difficulty, they prevailed upon the officers to 
canton their troops m the vicinity of Sicca, giving 
them a sum of money for their present subsistence, 
and piomisiiig to comply with their demands on 
the arrival of the icmainder of the army fiom Si¬ 
cily. While in this place, immejsed m idleness 
and dissipation, to which they had been wholly un¬ 
accustomed j a total neglect of discipline pieviuicd; 
and, in consequence, a petulant and licentious 
spirit raged vuth ifisastrous vehemence thiougliuiit 
the whole camp. Gradually becoming moie inso¬ 
lent, they weie lesohed not to acquiesce in then 
bale pay, but to insist upon tin* i^w.uds piomised 
by liamilcui, thicatemqg to obtain their demands 
by foice of aims, in case of a refusal. On being 
infoimed of these mutinous expulsions ^if the 
soldiery, the senate immediately dispatched \ 
lIai%no, one of the sufletes, to waidon liie im¬ 
pending stoim, which menaced the very destruc¬ 
tion of the stdte. Thinking t6 appease these mci- 
cenaries by expitiating, on 'the poverty* of the 
repqblk:, and tfie heavy taxes with which the 
Cat tluigimans were oppiessed, he • lilies ted 
them to be satisfied with lecciving a qcAtain j»oi- 
tionof tljcir ayrcais, and to relinquish the claim 
to the rest, in order that it might be applied to 
alleviate the present exigencies of the state. 
But it is not to be wondered that those*vvho»com- 
bated in its cause merely for the sake of a pecuniary 
reward, should be unwilling JLo sacufice t^c only 
incentive for their assistance, and more especially 
for the good of a epu^try, to which they owed no 
natural attachment. Thus finding their reason¬ 
able expectations deceived, so far as not cVen to 
receive their stipulated pay, much less any gratui¬ 
tous 

i 
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tmfs reward, they immedfatolv had recourse 
aims for the enfoicement of their claims; and as- 
senibling in a body of 220,000 men^they encamp¬ 
ed hefoie the city ot 'J unes. 

The Caithnginum^ iilarined at the hostile dis- 

* position of so •foimulable a body of men, made 
large concessions to bung them back to subor¬ 
dination, which, instead ot having the dcsiied ef¬ 
fect, serxed onty to heighten tlpur ijisolence; and 
perceiving then force, they gicw averse tioin 
any tcims ot accommodation* On this, the 
(.'arthaqinftsns, making a \ntue of necessity, 
agreed to retm the# business to some general 
who had witnessed their bra\ciy in Sicily.* 
Gisc^ was therefore appointed to mediate this 
siffaii ; ami accoidmgly lie soon aimed at Tunes 
with nneiicy to pav» off the rebellious troops. 
lJuviffg cowlened uith the officers of the u- 
nous nations whicji had been employed, all dif¬ 
ferences were in a happy tiain of being adjusted, 
when Spenclius, a man«>f -notorious character in 
Ins own countiy, and Muthos, anothef ot the 
chief mincers, feaiful lest they should be pu¬ 
nished accoiflmg to then demerits, spiead the 
•banelul seeds ot discontent through the whole 
camp, under pretence that it would be dangoious 
to conclude any treaty with their former masters. 
In consequence ot this sinistci insinuation, the 

• iiegociation was immediately suspended; and no¬ 
thing 4)Ut the most horrid imprecations against 
Cisco and the Carthaginians ucic now to be heard. 
Whoevei offered to iftaUi«m$’ lemonstrancc, oi 
sceified inclined to listen to any temperate coun¬ 
sels,* was stoned to death by the tumultuous mul¬ 
titude. They e\cn caincd ther tiaiiuenrage so fin, 
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a t to stab many who had attempted to np^n their 
lips, even bcfoi c they had tune to declare whether 
they wore m tbe nitm^t of bpcudius nr ot the Car¬ 
thaginians. 

In this tn mg situation, 'disco's conduet was 
imuked W'lth ainaiing linn no »s and luticpidih. 
lie employed eveiy means to c.ilm t^e pcituib- 
ed minds at the* soldiers, but the ton cut ot'* se¬ 
dition was S(J string as »•> o\ei whelm eveiy 
thing within its reach; and the vokc of icason 
whs drowned by the ticahung loai ot ungovcin- 
able fury. Tt c inilitaiy chest was seize d by 
the mutineers, and the ’/ 4 oriey* distributed as 
•pait of their arieass. They next pioceyded to 
load disco and all his followers with iions, 
tieating them with every indignity that Liulal 
rage could devise. All the cities ot * f nca to 
whonl they had sent invitations to assist in as* 

w 

sorting their freedom, soon joined in the rebel¬ 
lion; except Utica and Hippo Dianhytus, which 
still maintained their ■ allegiance, to the Carthagi¬ 
nians. 

The rebel force* were divided into two parts, 
one of wlmli marched towards curb ot these 
Cities, in order to intimidate them into a com-* 
pliance with their demands; while the Carlha* 
ginians suffeied all the calamities incident to in* 

,testine commotions. After having been ex¬ 
hausted by a tedious 'and destructive war, they • 
were in hopes of enjoying the balmy clLcts of 
peace and repose; but, on the contrary, they' 
were now’ harassed fey ah internal toe, moie 
dreadful even than their foreign enemy; an,d, to 
complete their misfortunes, they hud no hopes 
of receiving assistance from any of their former 

allies. 
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allfes. The A ft i cans kept them inconstant alarifl, 
advancing the \ei\ walls ot Carthage, and treat¬ 
ing eveiy citizen who tell mto their iuuids vvithtba 
most exquisite nuclty. 

Hnnno wascii^patohed to tlic lelief of Utica with 
a sluing hotly *>f tinco. lie succeeiled so tar a$ 
to repulse tj^e cnenn with [neat lqss; but after this 
\ictory, neglecting the discipline ot histioops, m 
Ins turn, he \va«? totally routed diy iffe mcicenanes, 
anil obliged To take letuge 111 the town. This how- 
ever was not the onl\ instance of the misconduct 
or incapacity of Haiiiio, lor notwithstanding he 
maintained an •advantageous station near a town 
called Gorza, at which place lie had twice defeated 
the e^erny, he neglected to improve Ins successes, 
thougli he ccitaml) had it in his power; and on the 
other "itand sufteied Phc hostile army to possess 
themselves of the isthmus, which joined the j5bn»n* 
sula on winch Carthage stood, to (he continent. 

These lepcated.piools ot mismanagement at 

last induced the Cuithaglniaiks to transfer the 

0 0 

command of their forces to Hamilear Barcas, 
who by ^consummate skill, and- courage set about 
retrieving the affairs of Ins country. After he 
'had^taken a favourable position, by 'making a 
feint of retieat, liaimlcar drew the enemy into 
a disadvantageous battle, in which he gave them 
a complete ovcithiuw, with the loss of 6000 
killed and 2000 taken prisoners. Nor did he 
allov#them time te recover from the shock;, but 
immediately pursued them with the greatest cou¬ 
rage and perseverance; lif consequence of which 
many towns made a voluntarily capitulation to 
the Cat thagimans, while othcis were reduced by 
force. * 

UndaunTbfcl 
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' Undaunted amidst all these disisters, Matlios, 
w ho had assumed the principal coimnanj), still push¬ 
ed on the siege* oi Hippo with the greatest vigour, 
appointing Spendius and Autantus, at the head ot 
a strong body of Gauls, to ohsene the motions of 
llamilcar. At length these two c ofniminders hav¬ 
ing lcceivod a lcjnlorccinent ot Atriciyis and Nu- 
midiuns, and being possessed of all the heights‘sur¬ 
rounding thepfiim on which Ilainildlu was encamp¬ 
ed, detei mined to snatch this tavourable oppoitu- 
mtyof attacking him; and had they followed up 
their design, llamilcar must inevitably # ha\c been 
cut oft; but, on the contraiy", Naisvasus, a young 
Nuxnidian nobleman, deserting the enemy, at this 
important crisis with 2000 men, the Carthaginian 
found himselt enabled to otter battle. The con¬ 
flict was obstinate and bloody; but m tlio/and the 
mercenaries were overthrow'll with ainmmcnse loss, 

it , 

Those among ^he prisoners who were willing to 
enlist into the Carthaginian army weie gladly le- 
ceived by llamilcar, while^the others were allowed 
the full liberty to retire where they pleased^; upon 
condition, however, tha,t they should ne^er mote 
take up aims against the Carthaginian*, under pam 
of sufterirtg condign punishment, should they 1 
again fall into his hands. 

This fpolicy a* well as lenity in Handlear t 
made Mathos and his associates tremble, lest a 
general defection should fake place among the 
troops. To obviate this, he simulated IhAn to 
perpetrate some action so execrable, thgt there 
might remain no hopefi 6f paidon or reconcilia¬ 
tion: and in order to effect this breach, Cusco 
and nil the Catthaginian prisoners were put to 
death; and 1 on Hamilcar's petitioning tor the 
- / dead 
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dead bodies ofbis departed friends, the messenger 

was disnu%sed with the assuiancc, that should any 
one repeat this lecpiest he should nflet w 1 tli Gisco's 
iate; and not satisfied with this, they treated with 
tliQ, same bai baiity Ml the Carthaginians who aftcr- 
wards happened to tall into their hands. As a ic- 
tatyatioii tor this cuoiinity, TI ana dear delivered all 
the pusnners which we;e taken Ijy him to he de¬ 
voured by wild beasts; undei*ihe tonviction, that 
compassion only lendeied his enemies more cruel 
and presumptuous. 

Tiie war was in general cairied on to the ad-* 
vantage ot tfic C.n thagmians; ncvcithcless, the 
malomtents still had it in then power to muster 
£0,900 men. Closely watching the motions ot 11a- 
imlcar, they piudcntly avoided appioaching too 
nea^*\^hdc ou champaign giound; but at^length 
Hamilcaj,* by a supenonty ot skill and conduct, 
surrounded thciimn a situation fiwm which it was 
impossible to extricate themselves. lleie he kept 
them strictly Lm sieged; aiul tlfe incicenylies, un- 
. williMg yj usk a battle, began to loitify then camp, 
' encompassing it with deeponlicm liments Labour¬ 
ing uiulei the dneful effects ot iaiiune, winch soon 
ra^'d amongthcin with allits concomitant horrois, 
and reiulen d despeiato by the consciousness of 
then gurtt, they haS not e\en tlie hopes ol obtain¬ 
ing meic} to suppoi t them. At length, driven to 
the due extremity of subsisting on the bodies of 
then*companions* and haiassed by all the nume¬ 
rous ti<wn ol cwlsuttcjidantonfumiucand blockade# 

• 0 £ 

th^ troops insisted that SpeAdiUs, Autantus, and 
Zarxiis, their leaders, should m person make pro¬ 
posals ol submission to Hamilcar. 1 \p\ ing allowed 
them to treat, it was finally stipulated that ey^ry 

o g ^ m-i* 
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man should be completely disarmed', and that ten 
of their ringleaders should be left ,to thy metcy of 
the Canhaginiftns. This treat), however, was no 
sooner concluded, than Haniilcar seized upon the 
negoeiators themselves; vvhidi circumstance, no 
soonei leached the ears of the rev oilers, than they 
had lecourse to arms conceiving thcirmgicement 
to have been violated;, llanulcar^ on pcicciving 
this eruption, chew lip Ins troops, and immediately 
surioundmg them,cut in pieces upwards of 40*000 
ot the*** unloitunatc wietches. ^ 

After the destruction of this armv, Hamilcar in- 
vested Tunes, whither Mathos witn lus lcmainmg 
lorci's had retired. Ilanmbal, another C'aithagi- 
man genet al, having been joined in c.oinmniulrvith 
llamdcar, they were no sooner encamped than 
Spendius, with the rest ot the pusoners, wCi^ci u- 
cihud within the view ot the besieged, ^canwhilc 
Mathos, peicomog that Ilanmbal kept a weak 
guard, sallied forth and killed many of hi* men, 
and tooK ilaiinib^t InmsclTf with some otlieis pri¬ 
soners. As if zealous to vie with each others hit h. 
should la) claim to thc<palm ot uuelt),* Matnos , 
immediately took down h pc minis and Ins tellow- 
Mitleiers from the cross, and substituted Hannibal, 
accompanied with thirty Carthaginian persons 
of distinction, in ihcir room." • , 

btill the Carthaginians left no means untiicd 
that might conduce to the welfare ot the state. 
They, thcrefoic, immediately*dispatched thirty 
senators to consult with ljannlcai about mca- 
suies to effect the fci munition ot this intcs|uie 
war. Judiciously sacrificing private animosity to 
the public welfare, llanno and llannlcai agieed 
to. act in unison to attain this lmpoitant end. 

Pressing 
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Pressing all vUio Mere capable of beaiing aifns 
into their teivice, they now defeated the enemy 
incvciy rencountei. At length they gave Mathos 
a decisive blow near Leptis, and the hostile troops 
fled, in every direction, but were chiefly overtaken 
by the 1 ev eni*eful s\\ ortl ot the Cai tluiginian ai my. 
JVJathos, with a tew others, however, having es¬ 
caped to a nei jhhoming town, wasjtuken alive,and 
being escoi led to Caithage, stifle ltd all that inge¬ 
nious ci uclty could iniiict, though not more than 
his cnoiiyitics had deserved. 

While the Carthaginians had thus been contest- 
ing the independence of their oun countiy, the 
Romans, unclei the veil ot securing Saidmia iraih 
the vaulted mei cenanes, who had even pcnct luted 
as tai as that island, having intioduccd then cnvii 
gair^Sotis, kept possession ot the towns till they 
could obtifin the reimbursement ol their e\|?ences, 
though they luul»pretended they .wcie acting as 
friends. II ami I chi, sensible ol the lnfeiioiity of 
the power ol Ins own* ountry to that^ol Home, 
fount*! a scheme to laise it to a level with its haugh- 
by extending Jus conquests in Spain, 
which would employ and exercise a vast number of 
sol|Jieis, and lender them fit to contend with the 
Roman veterans. Hav mg made the neccssaiy pre¬ 
parations ibi tins gifindcMilerpuse, llanulcar,atter 
extending the Cat thaginian doiiunions m Attica, 
enteied Spain, wheie he remained m command 
for itnc years; difrmg this period he amassed im¬ 
mense Jtieasuies, which he distributed, partly 
aiijong Ins suldicis, aifd*piPrtly among the gieat 
men ot Cai dingo; and by these means he ef¬ 
fectually seemed the interest ot those two pow¬ 
erful todic-. Aftei having subdueef laf^e Hacks 
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uPterritory, he was at length killci in battle, and 
succeeded by his soii-m-luw AsdrubiLfThis genc- 
ral"answered the high expectations his countrymen 
entertained of his abilities; he carried on his con¬ 
quests in Spain with still gro&ter rapidity thaji Ills 
predecessor, and built the city of new Carthage, 
now' called Cat thagena. * 

The acquisitions which Asdinb^l had made in 
Spain, dining a sevun-jeais’ command, were such 
as to excite the jealousy ot the Romans; but he 
was at length assassinated by a Gaul, wl^pse master 
had been put to death at hi*' instigation. Three 
years previously to the dcathVd A$d rubai, he had 
ioquested that Hannibal, then only twenty-two 
3 ears of age, might be sent to him. This request, 
notwithstanding the opposition ot Jlanno, being 
granted; Hannibal was no ‘sooner am uhf^n the 
cum}?, than he conciliated the sinceie*infection of 
-the army, both from the similitude he bore to Ha- 
milcar, and lus own natural talents and abilities. 
Ou the death of A sd rubai, of course, he was de¬ 
clared geneiul by the army with e\ery dfjnumstra* 
lion of jov; and immediate!} evened hissupenoi* 
powers, by subduing many ot the n/bsl considei- 
able nations in Spam. • 

No obstacle whatever impeded the progress 
of the Caithaginiun aims, except theft the, city 
of Savuntum, winch was situated in the centre 
of their conquests,*still remained in the posses¬ 
sion oi the Romans. Hannibal, however^ hav¬ 
ing fi^und means to embiqil some ot the neigh¬ 
bouring Cantons whh* t*he Saguutinvs, by 4icse 
means famished himself with a pietext for at- 
tacking their city. Two ambassadors arriving 
Hum the Ronuvn senate to remonstrate against 
^ thir 
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tins reronimelcemenl of hostilities, lie amweifd 
that the S^guntmcsjhad diawn these ealannliesjon 
themselves, by cnteinig into a qaairol v\ith the 
allies ol Cattlmge. Not satisfied with this reply,“ 
the. ambassadnis piSt>tceded to Caitliage, vvheic^ 
they derluiedViut il Hannibal was not delivered 
tip to the punishment, ot the Homans, hostilities 
shotild immediately he ren< wed against them. Such 
was the m jgin of the second Ikuucwar. 

After a s # u ge ot eight months, the city of Sa* 
gun turn nas taken, and the inhabitants e\peii- 
enced alf the severities \\Inch the conquerors 
could inflict. •This *obiect belli" gained, Hanni¬ 
bal put his Afnran tloops into winter quarters a£ 
new JL\uthnge, in the meantime permitting the 
Spanish aiiMlianes to retire to their respective 
Lome*. * * 

Having •taken the necessary precautions for 
the secumy of Africa and Spain,*Hannibal now 
passed over the Lbeius, and subdued every na¬ 
tion l}ing between that river and the l^vrenccs, 
appointing llanno governor of all the newly con- 
ijachi/ri - jlistmts. From thence he proceeded on 
hismaich for Italy, across the Pyrenees, and after 
’surmounting many difficulties, uscendetl the Alps, 
being conducted by Magilus, prince of the lion; 
after a fatiguing nufl’ch of nine days, he halted 
ashoit time on the summit ot these stupendous 
mountains, in ordoi to recruit the weaned spirits 
of thfc troops. 'IHie snow, which hud fallen in 
great quantities, and the piercing cold, which 
they had been iimiccufttftnfed to feel, ala lined 
the*.Spamaids and Africans; but, in order to 
cheer away the gloom that hovered round their 
hearts, he led them to the highest rock on the side 
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oft Italy, where lie pointed out the vTruitful plafti? 
gf Insubpa; assunng them, that the Gauls, who 
inhabited thatcountiy, were read) to join them; 
at the snme time declanng, that b\ climbing the 
Alps, they had scaled the waUs ot thatuch luetio- 
' polls, Rome. 1 lining thus inspired his tioops with 
resolution in sutler and to die, they bewail to descend 
through deep snows, mountains id ice, and teifilic 
piecipices, mote tuumiduhlc* than tlVe opposition of 
♦the enemies, they had to combat in tfheir ascent. 
At length, uttei vanquishing obstacles almosL in¬ 
superable to any but such a man as llan&bal, they 
aruved on the plains of Insnbnu, and now assum¬ 
ed the boldness and inticpulit) ot victois.. 

On mustering his foices, Hannibal tound they 
had su (fried a dicndtul diminution since their 
setting out from New Canha^e. ] lo -ivfiesh- 
td tht survivors, however, jvtuleicd languiu and 
inanimate by tjic the incxpiessjble hardships they 
had encountered, with an assiduity and suc¬ 
cess which could .not *be surpassed ; and uniting 
them with the lusubnans, they hud siege toTau- 
rjuum, the, inhabitants, of which city hJjd-v«K*cd' x 
war against the Carthaginian ally. U resisted the 
combined ailines but three days, when taking pos- * 
session, they put all those to the sword who oppos¬ 
ed their progress. This struck the neighboumig 
buibanaus with Mnh terrui, that they spontane¬ 
ously submitted‘to the conqucroi, supplying his 
army with provisions, and dumg every thing m 
then power to facilitate his fuithcr progress. 

-The Roman goneuil, 1 Scipio, surpnsed to bud 
his antagonist had ciossed the Alps, and alit&dy 
entered into Italy, having gone hi quest ot him 
on the bankioi the Rhone, immediately returned 

with 
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with the greatest expedition Af engagements-' 
suing near the mei TicinuS the Romans sustain¬ 
ed a heay defeat, and wore compelled to repas* 
that liver, in the mean time, Hannibal continue 
cd Ins pi ogress, till ay i uni: on the hanks ot the Po, 
lie halted tor S*\o days, to refresh his men, and to 
construct a budge ot boats, ]laying effected Ins 
pasSagc,he dispatched his brother Mago in pm suit 
ot the enemy, *\ho, having r.iljied ;then scatteied 
forces, had fixed their emcampment at Placentia. 
Aftcrwaids he concluded a treaty with sexeral 
Gallic raiftous, and advancing a day’s march bo- 
yopd the P«», wMisrejoincd by Mago, with the other 
division ot his aimy. The Caithagnuaiis again 
offered battle to the Roman consul; hut, intimi¬ 
dated by the deseition ot a hotly ot Gauls, and by 
the, auteur ot the enoniv, lie letreatcd to an cmi- 
nenr^on the opposite side ol the riyerTvebia. »HaH- 
nibal, apjfi bed of the consul’s dcpaituie, sent out 
the Nurmdian hor§e to harass him on his march; 
and himself followed •with th„p main army, in 
order to a^sn»t in case of necessity. TITcy soon 
trc^glV/the Romans to an engagement, and de¬ 
feated them.with gicat loss; pursuing the fugi- 
•ti\es,who amounted to about ten thousand, as far 
as tfie Trcbia. After this action, Hannibal made 
frequent incursions *into the Roman territories, 
cruleayowing by evc'ry means to win the affec¬ 
tion of the Gauls, as uell»us*of the allies of 
ltoin<4 by dismissing all the prisoners without 
ranson, tind engaging to defend them in case of 

1 • n n n 

molestation fiom his^ncamefc 

After canying on this desultoiv warfare for 
some time, he crossed the Apennines, and pene¬ 
trated into Ltruna; when heunng that the neyv 

consul 
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Consul, Flamini^s lay encamped "finder the walls 
if 1 Anctium, m had no doubt ol being able lo 
inflame the impetuous spirit of his ad\>r.sary to a 
battle. To effect this, he took the road leading 
to Rome ; and lemma the hostile forces behind 
Jinn, desolated all the country thupugh wInch he 
passed with fue and swoid. l'lamiimis, indignant 
ut beholding the lavages committed by the Cai- 
thiigimans, appioachcd them wiLhjgreat temerity; 
and being drawn into an am bust adc,ncai the lake 
Tlirasymenus, lost Ins hie on the held of battle, 
together with 1 3,000 men. Great numbers vumc 
likewise taken pusoners, a\was g body of 6 000 
.men, who lmd taken jefuge in a town of Ktiuna. 
llannibul lost but 1500 men in this conflict, who 
wcie chiefly Gauls; though many on botlf sides 
atteiwards died of then wounds. Soon altei he 
iJispgtched Maheibal, with considerable twees of 
cavalry and infantry, to attack a body of hoise 
which had bten detached fiom Anmiiuum by . 
the consul Senilius,. to „ rondo ice his colleague 
in Ktruiui. r llie detachment, after a short dis¬ 
pute, reduced, with consideiablcthl/mghtiTj 
to the necessity of submitting to the iictonous 
Carthaguyau.'. This disastei happening within. 
60 few dav> altci the defeat of Tin as\ melius, was 
severely ten by the Romans, notwithstanding 
their natural magnanimity. 

A scorbutic.divider at tins time picvuding 
throughout the Carthaginian arm\, occasioned 
by* their being obliged to pitch tluir camps in 
unwholesome morassgs* Hannibal leposed foi a 
considerable time in the beautiful 'and fertile 
country of Adna. Having taken possession of 
that part rtf the territory bordering on the sea, he 
dispatched a messenger to Carthage with the 
. new* 
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news of his viftorious progi ess J which was de¬ 
ceived by lus■countrymen vvithlthe most joyffll 
acclamations ; and they immediately icsohed to, 
leinfoice their armies in Italy and*Spain with a 
proper number of troops. ® 

f ljie Homans, in *1110 utmost consternation, 
appointed a dictator, as was customary in times 
ot dangei. % Fabius Maximus, suvnamed Verru¬ 
cosus was chosen to this office ; a # man equally 
1 finalkahle forlus delibeiatioif and cucumspec- 
tioii,as Flannmus was for ardoui and impetuosity, 
lie followed Hannibal at a distance into Apulia, 
keeping him in continual alaim; but could 
not be pic\«ul£d on*to come to an engagement, # 
notwithstanding the di^ippiobation expressed 
by In* own army at the supine indifference lie 
shewed in repiessing the ru%ages committed by 
the cqfnfy m Cainpanfa, one ot the finest coun¬ 
ties m Italy. These complaints at length rose 
to such a fieight, that the dictator,* ieaiing to ir- 
utatc his annv, feigned a desire to meet his op¬ 
ponent in the field. He therefore pursued llan- 
pibal with gieater alacrity than usual, still, 
how c\ct,9 undei various pretcncts, taking care 
to avoid an engagement, even with moic assi- 
«lmt\j than the enemy courted it. *At length 
Hannibal, basing exhausted cveiy means to pro¬ 
voke .the dictator to& battle, detei mined to quit 
Campania, which he found abounding more with 
flint and wine than corn; anil to icturn to Sain- 
nium, # through fhcMifhcult pass called Eribaisus. 
Fabius perceiving his yitention, from the direction 
in wjncli he marched, airivefl there befoic him; 
and encamping an Mount Callicula, prepared to 
oppose ins passage. This scheme was, however, 
rendered abortne by* a stralngcnj, which Fabifip 
uo>il.— in. h h could 
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jduld neither ij'iresue nor guard 4 gainst* Arrived 
at the foot of ihc mount Caliicula, Hannibal di¬ 
rected that 20db of the strongest and more active 

n w 

<ixen should have fagots tied to their horns ; and 
under the veil of night, when all was still and 
quiet, that these faggots should be set oi> hie, 
while the herdsmen, duv'ing them quietly along, 
armed withmsight of the Roman camp. F.ibius 
depended on, the troops whom he had placed in 
ambuscade tb pihvcnt the passage of Hannibal; 
but these seeing the lights approach them on all 
sides,and supposing themselves smrounded by the 
enemy, fell back upon their own camp in ticpi- 
dation, and suAcred their adveiseries to pass un¬ 
molested. Fabitis, though milled by his solcheis 
at being thus over-ieached by the Caitha;imans, 
still pursued his original plan of prociastinution, 
and contented himself with close!\ wuici\jng the 
motions of the eneni) • * 

Hannibal,* amulet alj his‘ravages, having stu¬ 
diously spaied the jangs of the dictator, it wa i 
suspected that tm improper .conespondence ex¬ 
isted between the two commanders^ vn whu*h 
account Fabius was recalled to Rome/ fo explain! 
the motive of his conduct. Durfhg his absence, 
Minucius, the general ol the hoise, gained some 
advantages, which considerably strengthened the, 
allegations against the dictator; but, having satis¬ 
fied the semtfe, he was restored to his rank, 
though Minucius was put on an equal footing wjthr 
Iftm in the command of the army. Thus being 
divided into two paits, the latter leddns division 
into jan engagement, winch must inevitably have 
ended in their total loss, liad not F.ibius hastened 
to Ins assistance* Minucius, ashamed of Ins 
* rashness^ 
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rashness, ami conscious of h*s nw|i want of skilH 
immediately^ resigned the entile command to the 
superior talents ot Fab jus. • 

The Roman at my a as now augmented to the 
mimigci ot 87,000 mcti; and Hannibal, being re¬ 
duced to the g&atcst distiessfor the want oi pio- 
visiops, left •Samnium, and directed his course 
into Apulia, leaving lues burning and tents re¬ 
maining in his camp; from whiefi the Romans 
weie led to believe, for some time, that his retreat 
was only feigned. But the truth being at length 
developed, the Carthaginian anny was o\eitaken 
at Canine, an otiscure village in Apulia. A bat¬ 
tle ensued, as memorable as any which the event¬ 
ful pages of history untold to nur view. f |hc 
contest iciimnated in the complete dcleat of the 
Romajf rfrmy, though *al most double in number 
to that ot # The Carthaginians. At least 4^,000 
hdl m this fatal conflict, and 10,000 were taken 
prisoners. In Hannibal’s cainp, the night passed 
away in feasting ai # id rejoicings, -and the succeed¬ 
ing day*tly 2 two Roman camps, jointly containing 
the smaflmumbcr of 4000-men, wcie invested by 
the victoiiou£ geneial. 

Thatportion ot Italy called the OUTPiovince, 
Magna Giecia, Tarentum, and part of the ter¬ 
ritory of -Capua, immediately surrendeied to 
Hannibal. The ncghbouiing provinces likewise 
evinced a disposition to throw ofi the Roman 
yoke,*but wanted V> sec whether the Carthagi¬ 
nians could maintain power to protect them, 
Adiyinng the humanity "wlitli Hannibal had all 
along shewn to the Italian prisoners, and the signal 
victoiies he bad gained, many cities and provinces 
were .induced to court his piotecUon. Even the 
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C9am pan i axis tncinselves, a nation fciiore fa\ oured 
by the Romans! than any in Italy, .except the 
Latins, wore *>strongly inclined to abandon llieir 
natuuil fiiends. '1 he Carthaginians icicivwg in¬ 
telligence of this, bent their march towards Capua, 
which, from the populai faction feigning theie, 
was easily added to then acquisitions- Soon after 
the submission ot this place, many cities of the 
llrutii likewise opened their gates to Hannibal. 
Mago was then dispatched to Cdrtluige with the 
news ot the decisiu* victoiy at Canury, and the 
consequent successes icsuliing hum it. 

What Hannibal had ulrfcady 'Uchicvcd under 
’so many disadwmtagis, must undoubtedly en¬ 
title him to lank lnghci in legard to coinage and 
abilities than any othei hero, ancient or modem. 
To conquer, with inferior numbers, men windowed 
with c the most inticpid and warlike disposition in 
the whole world, was not to be effected by mere 
common-place talents. He had not to contend 
with barbarians, nor uncivilized nations; neither, 
as was the case with Alexander the • Great, 
had lie to combat with a country suuk wfto sloth 
and effeminacy; but with men * of superior 
strength, fttid equally skilled in military affairs* 
with himself. He attacked that powerful nation 
with an army of 26’,OOO me if, debarred* of atjy re¬ 
source either for money, recruits, or provisions, 
except what lie could procure in an enemy's 
, .country by his own unpaiallied, abilities.* Nor 
was there any deficiency jn the talents of the 
Roman generals, as M ill \ippenr from their having 
conquered the most martial nations, when under 
the command of any but an Huumbal. 

Vet, from the period of the battle of Cannae, 

the 
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the successes lit this illustrious fvariior began* to 
decline, ^'hc Roman historians, wishing to de¬ 
tract from the In ah chaiuctcr of‘Hannibal, anti 
unwilling that such a noble example ot coura^?, 
bkiV, ami magnaniftiity, should be faithfully re** 
coidcd, k*st ft should derogate from the fame of 
their own Jieroes have debused.him, by declaring 
that he enei va^ted hnnsclt and his.soldicrs to such 
a decree bv dcbauclieiics, tvlnlst remaining m 
wmtei qunrtcis at Capua, that he was no longer 
able to ^opc with the Romans. Rut this asser¬ 
tion is afterwards confuted even by thoir own 
pens, when ttioy confess that after the battle of 
Cuntiie In* gave then ainnes frequent and terrible 
detents, tilling many ot their towns in the vej.y 
pu seine ot their dctendeis. 

RJt*he insullicieilt resources, supplied by the 
republic Gf Curtli.ige for leinlorcing his ai'im, 
appear to have bten the real causes that ougat 
to be assigned tor the sad reverse of fortune 
winch llannitfai.was now dooftied to experience. 
On the Just news, indeed, of Ins success reach¬ 
ing O aothage, a body of-4000 Numidmn cavalry, 
and 40 elephants, tugethei with 1000 talents of 
si lV'i> vveie granted by the senate. !\ large de¬ 
tachment of Spanish troops was also appointed 
to tpllovvt and Ma^b was commissioned to hasten 
their equipment. Had this .supply been sent 
with proper expedition, it is most probable that 
the Romans wjouPd have hud little reason to r«* 
iloet upon Hannibal's conduct at Capua, as the 
ne^t campaign must 'undoubtedly have termi¬ 
nated in the submission ot that haughty republic 
to the superior force of his aim^. But, not¬ 
withstanding tjic influence of the Bara man ^uc- 

if J tion 
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fifrn of C'arlha^r, llanno and his aohcrents, sa* 
cnficing the public good to the pernicious jea¬ 
lousy ot their Vnfatuated pint}*, found means by 
meir artifice not only to retard the march of the 
intended reinforcements, but even to diminish 
their nuinbcis. Thus deserted oy his native 
country, Hannibal now found hnnsell ieduced to 
the necessity of acting in the defensive, instead oi 
puisumg his cuiect as a conquetor; h.s ainiy 
amounting to no more than 26,000 foot and fJOOO 
hoi sc; yet even when labouung under such dis¬ 
couraging cncumstances, which pievented him 
from extending his conquest^, the hiost stienuous 
efforts of the Roman power proved unable to 
drive his small aimy out ot Italy toi inoutthan 
lout teen yeais. 

Lvery means was now put in practice bv the 
Romans that could tend to strengthen their aiiny. 
They supplied their new enksted * tioops with 
arms, which hadfoimerly been token from diticicnt 
enemies x and had’for some tune bfcon hung up as 
trophies in the public temples and pmtu oe*. 'J he. 
treasury was also rec-iuited by the wduntarv 
contiibutions ot patiiotic citizens, svho shipped 
themselves‘of all the gold in their pos^esvoq. in* 
order to apply it to the public use; and by these 
means the finances weie put irt good cunditioiy and 
their aimy rendered proportionably strong. 

Rut, notwithstanding these noble dibits, the 
.Homans must inevitably have Experienced 'a re- 
petition of the same ill success, had not the de¬ 
ficient supplies of men hnd money, allowed by 
the Cttithugmian senate to Hannibal, frustrated 
liis aims. 1 cycling sensibly the want of money, he 
g^v’C the Roman pi isoncrs permission to redeem 

themselves, 
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themselves 'f Ji?d ten ot their «,pdy were imme¬ 
diately dispatched to Koine tor The pm pose of ne» 
gociatmg Uieir liberty, pledgin«ftli 5 Mi most solemn 
oaths as a security tov then return. At the samp 
tunp they were commissioned to carry pioposals 
foi peace; bift on the arrival of these uniortu- 
imte iaptr.£s at Home, the dictatoi sent a lictor y 
commanding them immediately to depait thu 
Human ^teintcfry, as it was ^ictchnined not to 
ledeein the piisoneis. On this Hannibal imme¬ 
diately sent the greater part of them to Carthage, 
and ot the iest he made gladiators, compelling 
them to tight .rith (iicli other lor the savage en- 
tertaimnent of his troops, 

MQjLinwhilc, Cneius and Publius Scipio had car- 
ned on the wai with great success in Spam against 
the Cdi Wiagmians; and Asdiubal, who liad been 
cmlcied to^nocml to the assistance of Manftibal, 
in his parage wa*, deleated bv tlvpm. The die* 
tator and senate of Home, encouiagcd by this 
agreeable news,* termed'the nio^t vigorous prepa- 
rationsjbr a decisive campaign; whilst llanmbal 
remame<j*in a state ct inactivity at Capua. This 
meition, howevci, appears to have ausen trouT 
the continual expectation ot receiving minfoms- 
ments from Carthage; but in this hope he was 
iisippoiuted, which-neglect proved the ruin of 
he Carihagiman afTaus in Italy. 

The Roman foites, notwrthsrandins all their 
ossesf still remain'd much supenor to thos<£ol^ 
liiiuiubu] ; ‘2 *»,000 men marching out of the city 
mdei the command ot Unr dictator, while 15,000 
veruhidd in reseive by Mu reel l us. Put suing the 
)lan ot lus predecessor Pabius Mumiiius, the die- 
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yuu .ifter tlu battle ot Cann r. f Pi tmili.il, hnn* 

<ui, made .in Attempt upon Noli, fc\p<ciin^it 

Mould b« oellvored up to him , but tlx Rom in 

die Litoi entiling th.it utv,*aml s.ilh 1114 untxpi ct- 

t cdly tiom time, gites uport the Caitha^nmms, 

obliged them to re tin in «ieat < cmfusimi, with the 

loss ut >000 ni( 11 1 his Ik 1 njj; the In*** ul\ e 

gamed, wheie* li.1nn1h.1l ctimniyhd in pet son, 

the Horn ms wt io flc»t .l little auiinaU d*h\ then 

success, hut thin spmts wcie i_»un deiechd, by 

the news ot the consul l’ostlrimius Alpinus being 

cut oft with his whole dimy b\ the Hoi 1 Still 

the > iesd\cd to cone entitle then whole fences 

a gainst the 11 most toimiddhh uumy, IHnuibd 

who tit \etthel> ss e * ntinned to 11 dm c mi.u«*iti s, 

but th» Camp me ns who hid espoused tlu ( 11 - 

thdj^man inteiest, hevmjJ i.ns<d an fupi\ ot 

14,000 nun in l.noui ot Hamid il, wt^c defeated 

by the consul* Seinpiomus, till h ulu and .2000 

ot his men tJhng in the battle 1 At tins time it 

having been disc in tied that the Caithaginnui ^e- 

lieidl hud concluehd a tie t\ ot dll^iire with 

Philip, ki nt, ed Mae e don a Rom <11 mny w istians-* 

ported into (.mete to preunt abv anno\ incc. 

item that <]mil tu Not long attei this, J 4 ai;mb.il 

sustained aternhh in » pitched battle with 

Plaice Mu'*, who haunt, aimed his men with hmj; 

pikes, puiced jhiyugh the Cuihagiman fences, 

■while tin v vuie unable to nnke the least iesi<t- 

■•OUt'e, fiom the inteiioi lcn/Tli iff the irjivelms. 

*1 hey we»ic thueloie ol^li^eelrfe)il\, and benij*cle»sely 

pursued by Muictlftis, beteut they could talyi ie- 

JU£C m then camp, 5000 men were killed; and 

1*00 taken tpusonci**. 'I his calamity was consi- 

ekrabfv augmented b\ the, disci non oi 1*200 of 
• * 


a 
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tue oest urns*, who had particliatod in all Ae 
glor) and fatigue which attendee the passage over 
the Alps. Uepicsscd by these ieveft.es ot fortune* 
Hannib.il retned iutc# Apuli.i, tiom Campanula 
wh&i'e he had sojourned so long. m 

The Roniaif lorccs were now daily incicasiii^* 
their strength, while those of die Carthaginians 
iveie as lupidl^dcchiung. Fnbius Maximus mime* 
diatcly advanced into Campanta, whither llamn- 
bal returned, m the hopes ot saving Capua. In 
the meantime ho ordered lianiio, at the head of 
17,000 toot and 1700 liuise to seize Bcneven* 
turn; but he *was Tepulsed with immense los , 
only 2000 men suivivmg this fatal encounter; 
while* Hannibal advanced to Nola, where he 
was again defeated by Mai cell us. Alter this, 
he bq£u*i to lose grodnd with as much mm dity 
as he hac^ formerly gamed it: Casilinurn, Accua 
in Apulia, Aipi, and Aternum, were retaken by 
the Romans. Rub the inhabitants of Taicntum 
voluntarily delivering their city to Hannibal, ho 
was so •indent upon reducing the garrison, which 
still maintained the citadel ot that place, that he 
was deal to # thc intreaties of the citizens ot Ca¬ 
pua, who were threatened with a sFcgc by the 
Roman armv. llanno in the mean tune was 
agam utterly vanquished by Fulvius being torced 
to tly with a small body ot horse into Bru- 
lium. The consuls then advanced with the m- 
tentifti of la\yig^L formal siege to Capua; i)ut 
while on their marcji, Scmpioinus Gracchus, a 
may of great bravery and slflll, w r as assassinated 
by a tucaman; and in the death of this general 
the republic sustained an almost irtepaiable loss. 
Capua, however, was now assailed on all sujys; 

and 
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and the besieged ^ st'rund tunc Mipfillcuted Ilan- 

nibal, who at Un>h came to tluir assts'ancc. lie 
cammed to make known the* pi nod ot hjs mlend- 
jpd attack on the Humans, to*thc bisn g« d, dismng 
to second his ondea\ouis bv making a vigor¬ 
ous sail} at tin *ame tune. Hie Itnin 1,1 gtiuials, 
on the fust news of the t ncmj's uppio«n h, di\uhd 
then troops Ajjmis with oik pomofti making Ik ad 
against the gaiil'nn, while ] ulviii' dqtcnftcd the 
nit tench me nts. *J lu gauison wa«- with litth diffi¬ 
cult} iepulscd, and had not Appitis been \oundtd, 
ns he was cnteung t lit'gate, he would haw* pursued 
them eun into then cit} ; but I'uluus luund it no 
Mich tasv task to Withstand Hannibal, whose 
troops evinced inciedible aidom and nitrej !dit>. 
A bod} ot Spaniards and Tymwlnins passed the 
ditch/ and in spite ot all opposition^ combiner 
the rampaits, penetrated into the hea’t ot the 
Hbifliin camp; but not being propirl} seconded 
by their colleague tluc l*fe o\ euiv indnulual 
wtls saciifitcd on the spot. 'Mie Catthaginmn 
generil, dismayed at these misfoitune-, unnu— 
diatcl\ sounded a retreat. Still, howevfa, hop¬ 
ing to effect the ieli<f of Capua, lie maitmd . 
tOWaids Home, win re he supposed his apple ath 
.would *stiike such tenor into the minds of 
the inhabitants, as might cause the leciii o* the 
arm} tiom Capua to then assistance. Having 
previously acquainted tlu* Cayuans with Ins de¬ 
sign, they wue by no tneans disheartened at Ins 
dcpiutuie: but tins pmngtufic was not &ttc tided 
with all the wishtd-for suck ss: foi Tabios lin¬ 
ing penetrated,into Ins intentions, it was fudged 
sufficient to lccal I'uImus with no more than 
15,000 men, to the assistance oi Home. On his 

a*n\al, 
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nnival, Ilannftbal was obliged tl retire; and^re- 1 
turning \Mtrf JlS l expedition to|Capua, he star* 
prised Appius, driving him out A tps camp with 
the loss of a gioat number of igen; when ho 
cntienched himself ojj some eminences, till 1 ms 
coiled be joined by his colleague Juilvius. Con^ 
sideling Ins inability to combat with the wlnrtf* 
Homan urjpy, Hannibal now # relinquished all 
thoughts ot relieving Capua, winch of course 
wasjso<># surrehdcied to its ancient musteis. 

A shoit tune prior to the submission of Cit, 
ptui, lf;iniubal tell in with a Homan umn com¬ 
manded By a man of the name of M. Centemus 
Peimln, who Itad frequently signalised hnnselt as 
a centurion. This rash man, on being tntiuduccd 
to tl^ senate, had the piesumption to insinuate, 
that if they would cntiust him with the command 
only ftf*5000 men, he? would soon give a good ac- 
count ot Hannibal. His aimy was, howeveP, aug¬ 
mented Po the numbci ot l6,00p; with which 
having attacked the Carthaginians, after a battle 
ot two hours, he fell,"surtouixled by all his sol- 
.diei^, except about 1000, who .alone suiwved. 

Not Jong alter this, Hannibal having tound 
means to draw the puetor Cneius Fulwus into 
an ^aiubuscade, put to the swoid iieilr his whole 
tinny, consisting ot JH,ouO men. Meantime Mar¬ 
cel l us made gieat progress m Sammuni, gainiTig 
possession ot tlnee utics, in two ot which finding 
3000‘Carthaginians, he put fhefiiull to death, ai\d 
at life same tipiecarned off immense quantities of 
coin, # Tln&, however, by no means compensate 
**d # tor the deleat winch Hicumibul gave the pro-’ 
consul FuUius Centumulus, whom he surprised 
aud cut off, together With 13,000 of bib men. 

• Tims 
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TlAis alternate!^ uctmious and \a»rq\iished, nmn- 
b6*s of tin' hunt an late woe dc&lviyed, without 
any dociMU* cih*<^ts. 

hoon after riimh feat, Mairellus inauhed with 
his in my to oppose HaimT al, and \anous losses 
aic^uid to lm\o been s us tamed on each side in their 
repeat* <1 mi ountci s; but at length ihc subtle l uj - 
thagmian dec o\c(* into ail ambuscade, and cut oil, 
the gloat Maifcllus; in consequence oi winch the 
Komun>wiic obliged to 1 use the siege Ldicn, 
with the lo'-s ot nil their niibtaiy engines. r ilns 
happened m the eleventh ycai ot the wsi/. 

i lithci to the Caithagiiiians, though no longoi 
the tiiAouriies oi loitune, had ^1 ill hocn able in 
a gie.it inea^uu to maintain their gi'>uiid, )>ut 
the tnisfottune which betel A^diubal, as ly* was 
conducting some luixiiiaiy tioojis liom Spain to 
his b^otliii Hannibal, prosed the deaths variant 
of the C’aithugiman afiuiis. After imeting with 
tnany tavern able circumstance*, which conduced 
to facilitate his piogiess, lie aimed at Placentia 
sooner tjian the Romans, oi twon Hannibal him¬ 
self, could expect. Had he continued to r use thtt 
same expedition with whi< h he began Ins maiUi, 
poflung could have a\eited the fatal blow un- > 
pending over Rome, from the united forces ot 
Hannibal and his biother. But, on the contrary, 
indolently indulging his leposc before Placfntu, 
he gate an opportunity to the Homans of mu$- 
tenng all their troops to oppose him. Being 
How obliged to ra»*e the sicgi, fro directed Ins 
Course towards limbim; and immediately dis¬ 
patched a letter to acquaint Hannibal of Ins in¬ 
tended motions; but the messenger being rntci- 
cepted, aw^ die consuls in consequence having 

uniud 
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unit'd tlunr artafcs, .attacked the) Carthaginians 
with mconceft alJle vehemence, who being iut£ 
mtely inleriyi to their opponents^both in point of 
number and resolution, the issue ot this conflict 
was ‘i tot il defeat, Asdvtibal himselt fulling among 
the m,tiiieious slain. About the same time, lianm^ 
bal, aftei haviifg sustained repealed repulses, re- 
tned^to (\nn*tium; but on the melancholy intelli¬ 
gence ot his bro^hci’s <h uth, in sorn^w and despair 
he witlidftw to the extremity of Uftitium, where 
he rein lined a consideiuble space of tune in a state 
ot micLion^ Vet such teiror existed in the minds 
ot the Homans at the ie< ollec turn ofu hat this hero 
had achieved, fhat although all about him was 
going to'vietk, and the Caithnginiun affairs ap- 
peated»to be burdenng on tne biink of destiue- 
lion, they did not venture to pi evoke an attack. 

The "republic ot CaTthagc now devoted yieir 
whole atrcijtlun to the preservation ot then pos¬ 
sessions in Spain, while the more important si¬ 
tuation of* a flairs in- lta^y were treated uuh ab¬ 
solute neglect.- AlJ their anxiet/, however about 
the se< u*ity of their dominions in Spun, was to 
tery litlk» pui pose; as they mind a courageous 
iput successful tnemy in dcipio, afterwaids sui- 
namej Atrieanus, v^tio ieduced the cities ot Now 
Caithdge and Carles, besides gaining many other 
Cunsi liable advantages. * 

\t lepgtli the mnt laised # by # prejudice and 
malevolence, which had rendered the Carthagi¬ 
nians sf) blind to«lh6ir interest, began to be di s*» 
pitted by•deir-boujht*experic , nce, but untortu- 
natel^ it was now loo late. "Mago received 01 - 
deis k> Jeave Spain, and sail to Italy with all ex¬ 
pedition. Landing on the coast* qf Liguria, 
HOME.—-III. „ ii witfc 



with an army o& 12,000 foot andk^QOO horse, he 
surprised Genot, and at the same time seized 
upon the town j*nd po£t oi Sa\o. A leniforce- 
ment joined ‘hint at this place, and new levies 
were raised in Liguria with gieat speed; but 
*'*hc opportunity was now passed, and could npt be 
recalled. Scipio, after having ra'Jned all before 
him in Spain, passed over into Afnqa, wlieic no 
enemy appealed capable ol opposing his piogiess. 
The Carthaginian* with terror Whohkng „ their 
country on the brink of destruction, recalled then* 
armies from Italy, loi the pi estivation ol then own 
capital: and Mago, who had entcicd into Iusu- 
.bna, was routed by the Rdnian‘loices; and ic- 
treating into the mail time quarters of Liguria, was 
met by a coui tier, with oidcis lor bis immediate 
return to Caithage. On the same order being com- 
m uipcated to Hannibal, lie Exhibited the tyo^t acute 
sensations of indignation and concern, gioamngand 
gnashing his teeth, and bciug&carccly'ablc to re¬ 
frain from shedding tears. “ Nc\ ei did a man under 
sontenqc of banishment," says Livy, “shew so much 
reluctance to relinquish his native country, as 
iiwjnmbal iclt on leaving that ot the enemy/' .« 

Hannibal’s landing in Atuch, he strained 
ifepery nerve to animate the couiage and .innease 
the strength of the Carthaginian aiiuv ; alter 
winch,encamping* at Zanut, a town.about ii\ c 
dap’ mau^ from Carthage, lie sent out spies to 
observe the situation of the Romans/’' 'Ihesc 
iwen were 'taken prisoners ond # carried M>cfoie 
Scipio; but so fur fiom j nil it ting any pu ;ish- 
ment upon tiiem, avc\> filing to the lules of war, 
he ordered them to be conducted abouf the 
camp, to jins end that they might take an exact 
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survey; and^iftlrwards dismissed them. HanM- 
Lai, admirjug the magnanimity jpf his rival, ear¬ 
nestly solicited an interview with^urti. The two ge¬ 
nerals, therefore, escorted by equal detachments of 
hor«c, met at Madagara, where, by the assistance 
sof interpreted they held a conference. Hannibal^ 
flattering S^pio in refined and artful language, ex¬ 
patiated upon all those topics whic}i he conceived 
most capable of influencing that geneial to grant 
his nation if peace, on modciate and equitable 
terms; affirming, that the Carthaginians would 
willingly coniine their possessions to Africa, while 
the Romans w£rc at*libcrty to extend their con¬ 
quests to the most remote nations. Scipio replied,* 
that the Romans, were not instigated to engage in 
the former or present war with Carthage by ambi¬ 
tion, J>r§any sinister Considerations, but by the 
strict regard they paid to justice, and the security 
of their allies. Ho*also observed, that, previously 
to his, arfival in Africa, he had received more sub¬ 
missive proposal^ the Carlb'agimans having offeiod 
.to pay*a # tnbute of 5000 talents of silver to the 
sdlomaii'yf to lestore their.prisoners without ran¬ 
dom, and to*suitender all their own galleys. At 
the game time Scigio urged, that, instead of ex¬ 
pecting moic advantageous terms, they should 
be ^ratefcil that they were not even more rN 
gorous^ but it Hannibal would ^comply with the 
proposed conditions, a peace *should instantly 
ensue; if not* the dispute must be left to the 
dccisioiuof the sword, • 

This contercnce, h(fld* between two of thd 

% 

greatest commanders the world ever produced, 
ended without success; both returning to then 
respective camps, where they inflamed their trgppi 

# i i 2 bj 
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the assuranc^ that not only tta fate of Pomp 
and Carthage, font that of the universe*follectiv eh , 
was to be decMeo the succeeding da), by the ex¬ 
ertions of their arms. Dtmng the engagement, 
gvluch accmdingl) took place, Scipioissaid to..ha\c 
passed a tei^jhigh encomium on the rxcolient mir 
litary genius of Iwn opponent, openly swow ing, that 
the conduct o„f the Carthaginian hfio was superior 
to his own. But the precarious state of Carthage 
admitting of no delay, and being obliged to hazard 
a battle with a considerably inferior .number of 
cavalry to that of the enemy^ Hannibal was uttcrl}- 
defeated, and Ins camp taken, lie'hjmself seeking 
refuge atThon, and afterwards removing to Adiu- 
tnentum : from thence he w ns recalled to Cnatbuge; 
where he prevailed upon his countrymen to c oiw 
cludf a peace witli bcipio* on the severe* terms 
prescribed by the victoi. 

- Thus was the second Punic war terminated ; on 
conditions to the last degree humiliating to the 
C*rtfragjnians. They were obliged to surrender all 
the Homan ddsertejs, fugitive slaves, sin^l prisoners 
of Wrfr, as well as all the Italians whom diamntxk* 
bad constrained to follow him. At the same time, 
they stipufated to sm render a!J their ships of wat, 
except ten triremes., a«d all their tame elephants, 
being likewise icstucted tronfc training any njprcof 
those animals for military service* Ti^ey' were 
likewise to undertake no war without the consent 
ofc. the Homans, and engaged tfl a$lvancU, unequal 
payments, in fifty years,* W>,000 Euhoit' talents. 
They further agreed*to ebttr into an ftlbanee^vith 
Maairussa r rostoringall they had usurped ffyiivliun 
or his ancestors; and to assistrhc Romans,-either 
bj^soaor landjin caseof emergency. These galling 

terms 
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terms roused Ttie indignation of thc^opulace tosufli 
a degree, ti^at they threatened to plunder and burn 
the houses ot the nobility; bift Hannibal, as¬ 
sembling a body of 6'tt00 loot and 500 hoise aC 
JUavtJbama, quelled «the insurgents, and by hi& 
’influence competed the treaty, in ratifying whicn 
was $ealed the inevitable ruin of .Carthage. 

This fatal pegee had scarcely been concluded, 
when* Mtsmissa seized on par»of*thc Carthagi¬ 
nian dominions m Africa, under pretence that it 
fotmcrly belonged to his ancestors. The Car¬ 
thaginians, through the potent but prejudiced 
interference of 0 the TRonmns, found themselves 
under the necessity of ceding those countries to ‘ 
that ambitious punce, and of entenng into an 
alliance with one who had thus unjustly despoiled 
them tJF |heir territories. 

After the* conclusion of the peace, HaaSibal 
still maintained hi»reputation among his coun« 
trymen. *Hc was entrusted with the command 
ot an army, .against some Neighbouring rations; 
but his enjoyment of this post giving offence to 
Sbe Romans, he was exalted to the civil dignity 
jf praetor in Carthage. In this oflice he continu¬ 
ed foy spine time, making useful regulations in 
die affairs ot the state; but his conduct even m 
.his capacity cxcmng*thc jcsflousy of his invetc-* 
rate enemies, he was forced to fly to Antiochus, 
ting or6yna. After his flight, the Homans 
>lill watched thq Carthaginians with a suspicion 
*ye; though, in orde$ to pievent any tiling of 
his kind, his countryman "laid dispatched two 
hipslto pursue him, had confiscated his effec ts*, 
ased his house, and by a public decree declared 
umjin e*ile, Kyer seeking sjiuc n#w asylum. 
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t!Pe danquiilitx which was as /crfftui distiubcd 
by his jealous pusrc ntoi^, Hannibal r was inces¬ 
santly m tcai*hcV>ho’ Id bo unable to dude then 
pm suit. Unde r this appic beiiMon Ju, by media ot 
•^poison put an i nd to nrt i \i*( nu , wlyu b h u|*bcen 
lnaikrd with ac hievc mciits siiflit iehtl^ glourms w 
adorn theannals.ot ilcs llis ab lity svm tiuly 

CMvaoidinary, mtupiu m ddni»cy, pioliiic in ex¬ 
pedients, and® above the weakness d*d<tpan; 
adnmKt the most complicated diitKintus, he often 
debated tin mo**subtle ad eimsot his ^idv tisanes, 
and rase supt<u i tocalamitus which would have 
borne clown a common mail life Romans entu- 
taiucd the most imctei ite hatud a^nust this 
ioimulablc competitoi, which in i ict red 04 inJs to 
his pi aise incut than any culogium. liy the death 
ot llannilal Ins counu\ s'letained an iwcpaiable 
loss, and 1 «i c*loi> sunk to n>e no mo 10 
- bowi attei. Hannibal's reteeat and' txile, chs- 
agteemem* aiding Ik tween tke C 11 tl ashmans and 
jViasiiussa. thp lattei, notwithstanding the man- 
nnest iniquity ot bis proceedin';, was sjippoited 
by the Romans, whom he cajoled bvinihuninc*, 
that the Cajinaginmrs Lad iccwvotl ambassadois 
ftoiaPeisl'Us, kmi* of Mjcedon, with whom they 
weie about to entei into an alliance. Not long 
rR&ci this Mttsinissa, made, monitions into the 
iffiwince ot l\ 6 ca, where he possessed tnmseli 
m many tow is ai d castles. in oidei To ctteck 
V s tun her outra^s, the Gadh^gmiuns 'applied 
with greit nnpor f unity ij tjicRomans for redic&> t 
Leng rcstiained by ^"article in the last treaty 
tron 1 repul hue toicc by loice without then coii- 
1 ne arnbasaadois piostrating themselves 
on tbe groua.d, implored the Roman senate to 

tieteimiiie 
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determine of their dyrtmiions,dbat tfrey 

might knoy in futmc what, they hud ,to4epend on* 
or if their state hail by any mAnj given ofltmce, 
they* beg<;ed t]iat they would-punish them theift- 
m Uijis, rather than leave them exposed to the omr 
*sults and depredations ot so merciless a tyrafft. 
iiuj. evrn # uith all this solicitajtion and humility, 
they could not obtain* their request, tjie matter 
being left undecided ; and Masting. was permitted 
to r contmu<?his rapmes with impunity, let what¬ 
ever entity the Romans might bear their natural 
toe, they a fleeted to shew some legald to the 
principles of jTisticc*and honour. They therefore 
dispatched Cato, a man . iemar\&ble for the 
enormities he committed umlei the specious pre¬ 
tence of public spmt, to accommodate the differ- 
encej l^etacen Musiiflssa and the Carthaginians; 
bat the Jattci, awaie of the fatal consequences 
which would ensue, should they acquiesce m such 
a lncdttLtion, apj>ealcd tu the tieaty concluucd 
by bcipio, a* thcMmly mle'by which their conduct,- 
.and ll*it # of the aggressor*.should be scrutinised. 
►This untamable reauest, train an unfortunate 
pCupte, s^o Incensed the haughty^ disposition of 
Chty, .that bom this time he was* determined 
upon the destruction of their stale. 

~ 'the Gaithaginuftis, sensible .that tliQ Romani* 
were their implacable cnemict, und reflecting on 
the flSkuicus treatment they * had experienced 
horifthem as jirbftr&loih imtbis business, m o^ier 
to present a ruptuve,*by a decree oCthe senate, 
impeached Asdiub^l, *^(^v»iai ot theaimy, and 
Cart halo, commander u jh :» silmry tufccs,*As 
guilty- ot high• treason, lojnc,promoted the 
war *aguilist the king'tt i’.unujjia, A d*£uia-„ 
• ium 
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idfi at the same <3inc was sent to Hlomfeto discover 
he opinions entertained of their late cqnduct, and 
o learn what Satisfaction the Homans demanded, 
lliese messengers meeting vith a qold reception, 
fliers were dispatched, ti ho returned with no more 
favourable success, This coldness threw the uiw 
happy citiKcns into the deepest despair,.from a |ust 
apprehension tlpit speedy destruction awaited them. 
Nor were their' tears groundless; as the* Homan 
senate, ]ealous and uneasy lest the Cnrtiiagmian re¬ 
public should resume *»omcshare ofits fonpri vigour, 
had now determined on its final subversion, The 
city of Utica, icmarkablc tor its Aiagmtudc and 
riches, as well as for its capacious port, having 
through fear submitted to the Romans,,they 
did not for a moment hesitate to declare hostili¬ 
ties against Carthage, being now possessed 6t so 
important a fortress for the attack of the capital. 
The consuls, M. Manlius Nepo», and L.' Marcius 
C'ettsonnus, with an immense. armament, were 
dispatched against the defenceless Carthaginians, 
having previously received secret injunctions 
from the senate not to .suspend offensive* opera¬ 
tions till the complete destruction of that state, 
u Utah they 'pretended was essentially ncqessary 
to their own security. Pursuant to their previous 
arrangements, the troops were landed .at Lily* 
bwum in Sicily, from whence, after making neces* 
sary preparations, it was purposed tliat theysnouk 
be transported to Utica. a ^ 

.jj ^ In the mean time, the Carthaginian; 
were not a little agitated by the last in 
L S tctligence brought by their ambassadors 
vow ever- they were ignorant of the calami 
i destiny that awaited them. They, therefore 

sep 
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sent fresh artflm^adois to Rome, invested with iHi-* 
limited poycifi to act as the*) thought proper for 
the good of the republic, and ev/n tfl submit them-' 
selves without reserve A the disposal of the Roman*. 
Tlm.crnJ)ass\ appealed in*some measure to softeg* 
♦lie ohdu-Mc ) of the Romans, who promised wot 
only the enjoyment of the»i liberty and laws, but 
likewise of whatever ui their estimation was held 
most deffr and valuable. The*apture 6f the Car¬ 
thaginian populace was immoderate, on the report 
of this curable turn in the negotiation; but 
their spirit, soon suffered an adequate depression, 
on being informed by the senate, that the Romans 
listened to their overtures only on condition that 
threeduindpcd of the young noblemen of Carthage 
should be dispatched tq.Lilybaeuuv. wtthm the space 
of thy*t)| days x to hei^jfahe dual resolution'of the 
consuls. 11ns uncertainty impressed the mini* 
bitants of Carthage with the deepest melancholy. 
The hosfages, however^ wore'delivered*^* but: the 
decision of their ihte was deferfed till tly consuls 
•should*a*rive nt Utica; where they were assured 
‘■that the^ii nher orders of * the Homans should be 
mhd'e known. 

No *aooner did rjie ministers receive* Well igence 
of the Homan fleet appearing oft Utica, than they 
hnstgpod >ito loam tfm impending destiny of their 
city, consuls, hou’evePfgiddtiaUy disclosed 

the commands of their republic, fearing lest the 
Cavtmigi marts,imftitod by the rigour of the demands, 
should refuse to edfvifity’ with themi’' bi ronfon- 
ni ity {o this policy, they hr ft required *H’«utf4cient 
qiiuntity of corn for the subsistence of their troops. 
-Ne.vt they insisted on the surrender all the trr- 

fffldPS* in lhr»ir rKthMKfiinn * ami AnoJIt fchny dcsycd* 

that 
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tHiit all their arrii&and military engines should im* 
mediately be deposited m the Homan pamp. 

Cate being'taken that a considerable interval 
6f time should elapse betwien eaqh of these in¬ 
ordinate requests, the Caithoginians found them¬ 
selves ensnared into assent, feeling 1 their inability 
to resist any one of these separate demands, 
though the last was submitted to. with the ut¬ 
most leluctancu ahd concern. Thus deprived of 
all powers of resistance, the unfoilunate Cartha¬ 
ginians were next enjoined to abandon their city; 
at the same time receiving permission to erect 
another, at the distance of eighty stadia from the 
sea, which was to be unprotected by walls or 
fortifications. This inexorable decree was re¬ 
ceived with every symptom of desperation; and 
the yhole city became h, continued scene of 
horroi, madness, and confusion. The citizens 
cursed their ancestors for net gloriously dying 
in.the defence of their country, rather than ac¬ 
quiescing in dishonourable conditions which had 
brought destruction on their posterity. At length; 
after the commotion * had somewhat cubsidedr, 
the senate proposed to their wretched country¬ 
men, that ‘they should attempt to resist this last 
•degradation; and make every exertion that could 
tised in their'defenceless state for sustain- 
tSc a siege. Accordingly they closed the gates 
pFtheir city j collecting on the rampwis great 
heaps of stones, to supply thedofect of afms, in 
case of a surprise; and* liberating all the male¬ 
factors confined ip prison, .and giving the slaves 
then* liberty, tliey incorporated them m the mi¬ 
litia* Asdrubal, who_ bad been sentenced tp 
di&^in order to deprecate the vengeance of the 

Homan**, 
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Rqm&ns, wasjrfow jntreatcd to employ an artny 
of 20,000 which he had* Raised against fhs 
country, 19 its defence. Another Asdrubai was 
appointed to command m C^rtha^e fand all united 
in the resolution to pfcserve their city, or perish 
in its ruyis. But, tl*»ugh*animated with the mo^r 
Udent zeal fofr the defence of their capital, they 
still* felt sensibly the want of arms. To obviate 
this, by order 9} the senate, the temples, porticoes, 
and all either public buildings, fccrh com cited into 
manufactories, in which men and women were in¬ 
cessantly occupied in supplying this indispensable 
defect. By these means 144 bucklers, 300 swonls, 
lOOOdailg) awfjOO (ances and javelins, were daily, 
furmshdd to the soldiery. Wanting the usual ma¬ 
terial* for making the bulistsc and catapult®, they 
used silver and gold, melting the statues, vases, 
and ejeifcthc private property of families; nqpe on 
this occasjp'n sparing fatigue or expencc in such an 
important cause. *And as there were no supplies 
of hemp*and flax to inyke ropes for working the 
machines, tl*» women, even those of ihc first 
rank, c*it,oft their hair, and dedicated it to the 
^service m their country.- Asdiuhal, forgetting 
Jus private wrongs in those of the public, 
cama t® the assistance of his native* city; and 
•having taken his post without the walla, era; 
plojcjj his*troops inVollccting provisions,* which 
were cjjnvejcd to the Carthaginians in great 
abundance. ‘ 

The consuls,* iif the mean time, supposing the 
inhabitants ot Caithagc* tp be labouring under 
faming, which must.evcntidilly oblige them to 
submit, deferred drawing near to the cily, being 
.boaily m expectation ot receivmgnfccir conccs- 

shtfs; 
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sufns, but At length discoveimgrthe ml state of 
affans, they advanced to the pnee^ \'jic1i tl ty inl¬ 
ine diattly invested bt 11, how<.*ci,iiinjly p«_ioil ld- 
*d tlnit the Cd\th tomans w ic unaimul, th y flat¬ 
ten d themsclus tlRy shot Id cany the. city with 
utat facility, and ulidu tin* iau they ac>| iyach- 
c 1 tlu walls wuh then scalin., laden l at h wy 
g < it was then siupiise, on dist ou ni) ^ multitude s 
Vi ii i u on tlu lamp its, ^iitUnii" in the umoui 
they hid lect irtlysn idt * powuml ui»,s the cf- 
it 11 ot thib uue' pt cted discovery ou*the inimhot 
the h.,1011 un ■>, LliaL they du w bark, tud would 
ln\c u tie »l d,l id not the consul', ltd ih m on to 
the a tack llu Itomaus, lu wevcf, inapite ol all 
tlu ii cvtriions wut obliged to iclmquisb the cu¬ 
lt »pin*c, aband>111114all thoughts ot ltd ini *Cu- 
dwige by a siult, and \sdiubal, iiavm eollecud 
ii jm all places subject to C nt'n_,c, 1 j;otiijous 
body ot tloops, tneainptd at a shoii tnsi mtt iiom 
-the Romms, uni sotn uKiuece L them to consulcia- 
blc difliculties, m obtaining '■applies ot pltwisio is 
In th/' me in time Maieius, qm ot tu Homan 
consuls, bu04 posted ncn some stagnjid w itu**, 
thcnoMous vapou'S, combined with tlu t\crs i\ * 
boat ot the season, caused an alarming sickness 
Among his tioops, to alleviate the viu lence «JL 
which, he oidcied the fleet to diaw nt u to the 
sfrote, in oulci to transport his tioops to a m< ic 
salubrious situation But A**diubal, appused ot 
this intention, hllcu all tht old baiks u»tTic hai- 
Unur with combustible matt rids, aid^iaklnj; 
advantage of tlu wind, .tt them dmo upon the 
enemy ships, by winch means rue ^uaust 
putt ot them we c consumed. Attci this dis- 
a&tu, Majcius iyas called home to pieside 

the" 
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♦hcielections : «dd tiie Carthaginians encouraged 
i»y the aVoncfcVf one oi thcif pimcipal oppo¬ 
nents, mnu# an attempt in the^nii^jU to surpnse 
the other t mini's t *-mp; luit, mating with unj 
expected opposition, Aey weio obliged to letuin 
to th’c cily in ^jsordet. ^ 

^-AsciiiumI havingposted himself under the wallb 
of riephrris*a city at twenty f»?jr miles distance 
from Carthage,^ Inch standingon uj^igh mountain, 
appeSretfunLceshiblc on ah suits, made llequcnt 
inclusion* into tne neignbouring country, haras¬ 
sing the Rsrnan at 1113 by every stratagem he could 
dcvi'e/ The cui^ul tiyiefoie, immediately hasten¬ 
ed to Nepheus, determined to dislodge his advei-* 
sarv fion, scadvanrtaa‘ i-usa position, but Asdwi- 
bai utAcned them with such impetuosity*, that the 
Roinaji genend. c-mun^ed of ms imminent danger, 
soundftdta 1 client. On this, A sd rubai 1 ashed 
flown the* hill, and puisuing the. Romans, cut 
a gioat yiumber of them in pieceS: but Scipio 
j&iniiiamis preserved the . Homans from total 
/desti uction tfy h» unpanillelcci bravery? for at 
the heat! «of tljiee hundred hoi sc he sustained 
ffto attack ofc all the forces commanded by A**- 
<1 rubai, Leveling the legions ululc tfiey passed 
rivGr In their ratreat before the enemy; and 
having effected tln^ he and his companions, 
thrcw«tliemsclves into the stieani, and followed 
their loader. When thiy had crossed the river, 
boweypr, k• was perceived that four mampuli 
writs want mg: Much was no sooner discovert ek 
than ^Enfilianus taking julh him a chosen body 
of horse, hastened Rack to tivdr fescue. AP- 
faefempf the Caitliflgmian forces with a couragp 
*^fid intiepidjty alone possessed by man re- 
ftOMi:.—rti. • k k seated 
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solved to die or conquer, in sp*t» of all op£n$v* 
tion he opened a‘passage for his'Countrymen. On 
his return again the army, who had given him 
up fox lost, He was carried to his quarters in a 
kind of triumph; and thfc manipuh, whom he 
x }in d rescued flora such lirtminent danger,’ pre¬ 
sented him with a crown of grass*. 

In the succeeding ycai, the conduct of the war 
in Ainca HI by lot to the consuloL. Culphumius 
Piao, who employed yEmilianus in several inter* 
pnzes of importance, in which he was attended 
With singular good foitimc. After taking several 
castles, he pincttred a private intvtview withTha- 
, mens, general, under Asdi ubal, ot the Carthaginian 
cevalrv, and pie vailed on hun to join the Romans 
with ‘2200 hoi sc. Umlei the consul of C&lphur- 
nius Pis* himself, however, t lie Roman armv made 
a vo r j slow progress. Having made an nieflfectual 
attempt on Clupea, hgproceeded to Mint his fury 
on Xcapolis/ a city which professed a strict neu¬ 
trality, even holding a safeguard for tlic Romans; 
but notwithstanding this, the inhabitants were 
pillaged of ull their effects. From duMicc the 
consul proceeded to lay siege try Htppagreffe, 
which employ cd the Roman forces the whole sum¬ 
mer ; and on the appioaib of winter he lctfrcd tb 
«Utica, without performing an action of decisive 
importance during the w'hofe campaign. / 

Next season,, Scipio /Emilianus passed over 
into Africa, in quality of consul ;> add Ending 
9500 Romans in imminent danger m Megalia, 
one of the suburbs o<* Carthage, which - they had 
occupied without M furnishing themselves * with 
provisions, and were now closely blockaded by 
*°This was Ike •Girona Ofoidionalt*. 


the 
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tlife CarthagifiiaiUtroops, he* fh»w # to the relief of 
his countr)imen; and having djiven the Cartha¬ 
ginians within their walls, he bioujht off the de¬ 
tachment in safety to 9tica/ 

Goncqplrating his fbices" he now directed all hte 
energies to the reduction of the capitul. To this 
end,.he first*carried Megalia by tumult, the Car¬ 
thaginian garri^m vetoing to the citadel of Byisa. 
Msdrabal^ who had commanded tfie field forces, 
and was now chosen governor of Carthage, was so 
enraged at^thc loss of Mcgalm, that he inhumanly 
ordcrcd&ll the ljomaq prisoners tti be brought up¬ 
on the ramparts, and thrown headlong from thence, 
in sight of the hostile army; after having, with an 
excess«f cruelty, caused the hands and feet of the 
unhappy victims to be cut off, and their eyes and 
tongue^ ta be rooted out. Such was the barbarity 
of his disposition, tlmt the agonies occasioned by 
the torture inflicted*on these men, tfsaid to have 
given him evident pleasure.. In the mean time, 
iEmihanus was assiduously einployed m con¬ 
triving means to reduce Carthage, and at length 
Be so far ftflcc£ed his de^igifas totally to preclude 
“the possibility of supplies horn bring.conveyed 
t0it.« '£he besieged, however, prompted by in¬ 
creasing want, wuh almost .incredible industry, 
and pqf severance, dug a new bason, and*cut a 
communication between it and tly* sea; by these 
means jubViatjng the disti esses which niubt ne* 
cessarny have oisiled from a vast mole raised 
■by the ttotnans, so as fo Jcndcr their port wholly 
inaccessible to ships, *and consequently entirely 
useless. . With equal diligence and expedition, 
tVa besieged now fitted out a fleet* at fifty tri¬ 
remes, and conducting them through thi?* ca*-* 1 , 
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suddenly launcfitfd them on thee «*e&, to ttfe if <y 
small astonishment oi the Roman*. An engage¬ 
ment ensued, c u Inch lasted the whole day, with 
little advantage on either €*d«\ fl'lie succeeding 
<4jiy, j£miliatius cnJetfvourad to gain |$pss©sfeion 
of atenacc, which cov.rcd die city on the side 
next the tea; and oh this occasion «thc besieged 
signalised themsebos in an astonish wig manner# 
Cheat numbcid stfllied out, naked and rma*me<l» 
in the dead of the night, holding unlightcd 
*tprchc$ m their hands till they approached within 
roach, when they lighted, their tnrefess, and 
.threw tlicrn against the human eng’nes. The 
$uydden appearance of raked men, resembling so 
many moristeis rising from the bosom <*of tte 
V\aves, struck such terror into the Romans who 
guarded the engines, thal: they retieatgdjn tiro 
utmost comuuon. The consul, however, who 


Commanded in person, endeavoured by every 
.possible means to} inspire has men with resolu¬ 
tion.: Lut the Carthaginians perceiving the ge¬ 
neral consternation that prevailed, 4<*U upon 
the Roman* with iresistible fury, and having 
put them to f] in lit, entirely consumed the- md* 
chines, kotwitlisiAiioing this disaster, J&tM* 
o hanu3, after a tew c days, .renewing the attack* 
earned the, tcirace by as&ault; and stationing 
4000 men there, c took every precaution to fw> 


pfy it against the ^allies;#*’ the enemy/* Jiaring 
obtained this advantageous pbstv he for 'a time 
Suspended all fuithpr^e&vtion; but chcuoi- 

K es die) not permit him to remain longjb- 
v 'I fee Carthaginians receiving . jegufor 
es of *p revisions from ISephcris, when. 
y numerous army tiqdef the conu»*M*d:.:«i* 
iogencs was eucamppd, /Emilia mis ma-e an 
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attack on thfl.t«p%ice, and t!t lciijth succeeded In 
his endeavours; by which he cut off the chief 
source from which Carthage /ecrived her sup¬ 
plies. ft uni hors fell* in the conflict; and aflcf 

a siege cf twenty-two da$s, Ncphcns opened it^i 
gates to the victorious Homans. Asdrubai, dis- 
* heartened by the defeat of tills army, and deeply 
affected by tty* accumulated digresses of Ins 
countryihcn^ now offered to sftbrilit to any con¬ 
ditions that the Homans would name, consistent 
with the prosei ration of the, city; but even tin’s 
was abs^hitclv refused., and the approach of winter 
in a grea£ measure suspended the operations of' 
the enemy, and delayed the fate of Carthage. # 
Early in the spring, however, vEimiianus re¬ 
newed the siege with additional vigour. He or¬ 
dered Julius to attempt the ieduction of C^otho, 
a small i^)and which separated the two ports, 
while he himself made a feint of mn attack on 
the citadel, in order divert the attention of 
the enemy. • This stratagem* had th<* desired 
effect; •ftir considcimg their citadel as of the 
"Highest •Smpoitiincc, most of the Carthaginians 
•flew to its aid, making use of their utmost ox- 
er^o«s*to repel 9 the aggressors. “Meanwhile 
Laehus, having with inco s nccivable expedition 
built % bridge over itte channel which intersectctl 
Cotho # jJroin the isthmus, y>op made himself 
masty the important fortress erected in this 
islana ; and no* s(toner did the pro-consul under¬ 
stand from the shouts t>f the victors that their 

£ ■ 

attempts had been erovvnet! vyrh success, than 
he ^immediately abandoned the false attack; and 
unexpectedly assailing the adjacent*gate of the 
city, forcpjj his way, amidst the incr%ytnt 
shdhcrs of darts discharged from the ram pans 
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>*,his troops. ‘The approach ofnught; howex£r r 
letarding his further prbgrtfss, he made a lodge¬ 
ment wj^hiu tke &utc, till the return of dny,; when, 
pursuant to.his design of ai^ckin^,the citadel, htr 
ordered a reinforcement. oi 4000 fresh troops* tor 
advance from the tump, 'finis piepared, having 
previously devoted tp the internal doilies thevun-* 
fortunate Curthogupans, he advanced at the heard 
of his troops to* the maikct-pluce. fiere*he found 
Ui at the way to the t. it add lay through thiee steep 
streets, the tops ni the houseson i ach side oi which 
weic lined v.iih Use Carthaginians who discharged 
heavy volleys o \ stones and omts on jJjw Romans: 
its they appioached* In nider to remove this mw 
pediment, yBmilwinus, at the head of a detach¬ 
ment, assailed the hist house, and put all he met 
with to the sword. This example was /ojjowed 
by tHfc other o dice is and men, who' gradually 
advanced, as „ the houses on-ouch side were 
denied. The Carthaginians,, liowpver/ though: 
il\ this last cxtienjityi continue^ tu make a vi* 
•gorous ies»stance; a two bodies oi men, 041a placed 
on the roots ot the houses, tlic other parading 
the street, disputed every.step with the nvoste 
desperate bravery, The slaughter, indeed** was 
prodigioi’s and inexpressibly shocking: the aid* 
vftas renJ with tfyc most lamentable,shrieks, vvhjch* 
would dmvc malted any heart but 4 ?hat of^a con-> 
Auerof, yowling. turcSigk llwj blood. thousand* 
attainment >of the object of his Ambition, 
IjKjr ycrc massacred ‘by the swoid* others 
jMp^rtated lliemselves* headlong iioiiii the tujrs 
flJVthe houses, and the street were pavetP'swth 
1 tfepi or mangled .bodies, Bu*. the havoc* w*,.j 
still, more hicudful,- whi^n, /Tsn^iinwas quieted 

te* d 
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that quarter 1 at |hc city|ud^oinkn^ tl;e citadel .o 
be set on (ire: multitudes who hitherto escaped* 
the blood-thirsty swords of thifen#iuy,'now fell 
victims to thp me^iloss flames, or pelished 
amidst the rums ot alien•habitation. Alter the 
conflagration *had raged six successive days, 
/Knnlianus ordered the i ubbsli to be cleared tor 
a considerable spare, that lus ainpiy might have 
M op4 foi action, lie then appealed with lus whole 
forces before Byisa, whither many of the Cur- 
thaginians had sought refuge; pait of whom, 
p rostra ’Mg themselves at the fuct of the Homan 
generals muheated no other favour than thcpie- 
scrvatidn ot wiou lives. This was readily granted, 
not only to them, hut to all who had fled to Byrsa, 
except some Homan deserters!. AsdrubulS wife 
earnestly entreated the permission oi her husband 
to join the’supjdmnts, and tocarr\ with her to the 
pro-consul hei tww inlaiit soil''; hot, dead to the 
poignant feeling of a parent, he silenced her 
request witli.rueii.ices. 1\’icelling, however, that 
<he Ronym deseiteis wete excluded from all* 
* Chance of irnricy, and had cnleied into a resolu¬ 
tion to die sword in baud lather than submit to 
the vengeance of fjieir countrymen, h£ Committed 
his wife and children to their charge; yet, after 
this unnatural and •ferocious conduct, with the 
base pusillanimity of tt cow aid, he himself came 
am| {pit ^it jhe feet of jthe conqueror. 

Tite jUufhngirfhinf garrison ui the citadel ,io t 
sooner perceived themsolves abandoned by their 
leader, than tliry thu*w op«n the gates and put 
thy Romans m possession of Byisa. They had 
" h\ i\o other enemy to contend with except 
atvut i mu hundred deseiters, who, reduced to 

* despair^ 
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Impair, hadl sought a?h myluin fti ®tfic temple of 
£sculapius. In this situation the proconsul at- 
Lucked them, and,'*-debarred ot all hopes of escape, 
these unhappy wretches s<* lire do the temple. 
Hie flames spreading rapidly, they continued' to 
fly from one part ot the budding fb another, till 
it length they got- oit the roof. Here AsdrubalV 1 
wife appeared,,uttering the most bitter reproaches 
against her htfsbwnd, whom she saw Standing 
below in company with y&inihnmis, exclaiming, 
u Inglorious wietch! what degrading nations hast 
14 thou perpetrated to preserve qn cxj*?«!hce so 
u dishonourable! but this' instant jfcftou shalt 
*• witness thte atonement ot thy guitt in the death 
“ of these two guileless infauts.” On ttas she 
Stabbed both the children with a dagger, and pie- 
cipitating them from the lop of the temple, im¬ 
mediately leaped down after them into’the flames. 

&mihttnus delivered up thc'City to be pillaged, 
in the manner prescribed by the Homan military 
Ihw. Tl\c soldicfs were allowed to participate 
•n all the furniture and brass moncy-fiyund ft? 
private houses; but the gold, silver, 1 statue**?" 
pictures,and other valuables, were reserved for* 
ihe appropriation ot the qiuusfprs, Prior to the ^ 
Jpaioliriem of the city, iTlmilianus observed those' 
rfiligioo* ceremonies required°on such occasions : 


he offered sacrifices to the gods, and themegused 
a plough to be 'drawn ronncl -the wal’f. ^i’lus 
d$W, the towers, iampnrts/.anft all baher public 
'tidificcs, which had beetl t-He labour of-ages to 
erect, were levelled with flic-ground; and finally, 
jfirc was set* to the remains ot tins once majestic 


metropolis; pad although the conflagration begtfa 
in fiiL quaitursnt the same time with the utmost 
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fUfry , scTfenft'fift ys clafcsdl bcfoft the whole vtkj 
reduced to joshes. 

Thus fell Carthage:—the desfruetion of which 
ought to He atlributcd^father to the intrigues of an' 
abiUidoi^ed faction, composed of the most pr#* 
fligate oi its citizens, than to the supeiror power 
ats wvftl. Ifrdawned, anivell at matiinty, and 
pciishcd, withnv the space of abonj seven hundred 
and ftlty }cars. In expiation for the injustice of 
their ancestors, the Homans, many years after¬ 
wards, attempted to erect a new city on the site of 
the oid>isJt did not, however, arrive at any degree 
Oi spIfudmy^JjII the time of Augustus,when it wn$ 
esteemed the^second city in the empire. This 
again wis laid in ashes by Maxcrvtius, about tins 
filth or sixth veai of the mg** oi Constantine: Hut 
Carthage once moie held a considerable jfank 
among tocf cities of Africa under Gtnseric* kitfg 
of the Vandals; amtwa&ie-annexechto the Roman 
empire, bj the memoiablc Bclisarius. • At longtl$ 
il was so completely demolished towards ihe cloSe 
of the «ejenth century oi the Christian aPTa, ’that 
Jfl>t a wreck j-cmains of its* ancient grandeur. 

\ On the site of Carthage, however, .tivere ncW 
stand* a«e*mall ullage called Melcha, vvliere ther<j 
hre three eminences, formed in all probability 
out o£ the ruins 6f temples, or some othef 
public edifices. , , ' 

Jf* u ^ery_ remarkable, that the two citie* 
of Rome ^nd •Cartbfige were placed in'a situa¬ 
tion noteless diametrically opposite than "THcf 
respective interests and vidUs their inhabit 
taiy*., The aggrandisement of the onto 
paired the destruction of the. other; and as* pub* 
lie spmt is scarcely compatible with tlifi np-rjrow 

policy 
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policy of romftx:rcf*, jkf,e 
private advantage, itr was 


Cartilage* 

roe, jk'f.ere ecch 1 pursues Ids 
;, iJr was the fate of Carthage 


private advantage, ijr was iuc tatc ot Carthage 
to submit. ^ ^ 

' In the Carthaginian areals, which have de¬ 
sponded to us, wc do not so /frequently frul those 
.tremendous intestine seditions, which imbrued 
'Home in the blood ftf her citizens, and shook the. 


very touiulation of her republic*- but it should 
be observed, that there existed in ' Cafthage 
several powerful families, whose competition 
firmly secured the public liberty, and thus pre¬ 
vented the conflict of demagogues. V&ilowly 
watching and counterpoising each <nh/ v Auctions, 
nq sooner did one shew a disposition w» assume 
authority, than they were strenuously opposed 
by jheir tivuls; and »n the occasional dissensions 
which arose between these potentates, the re¬ 
spective authorities of the sutfetes, senate, cen- 
tumviri, and qumqucwri, still maintained the 
equilibrium; or if for a period ♦he peace of 
the state was disturbed, they-proceeded to no 
perilous lengths, as is evident from the un¬ 
changed form of government. They Jealously 
suppressed such as became dangerous from then' 
power, some til lies banishing whole families at 
once: aud by the aid of one taction prevented 
tfie encroachments ot another. In the Oaitha- 


t -.an history wc have seen that a general, 
placed at the head of af v armament *ipon the 
C^dit of his partisans, daiVd not*ret\r: 4 i to Car¬ 
thage if his endeavours c hau been unsuccessful; 

returnee,^ it' was but to tall a victim to 
fjNGjpposing cabal. It docs not, however,*" a p- 
ti$Srthat these catastrophes were attended with 
\sangumary commotions as m Koine, 


•The 
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^ fruin.’fitrthn J*rtvdhrn the C&rtlihgmiajfe 

a.ih Homans *«ip£|tars frftm 9 its e<ftrHes£ dawn A 
have been /narked witn direct and reciprocal 
distrust; and had not the P^jrfc archives been 
suppresseS nr <fc*stioyc4, J t would have proved 
highly inicKMmg, to#trace the progress of thesg 
two republics towards open enmity. Certain it is, 
Xiat dfrotji thr comm enccm Ait* of the Cartha¬ 
ginian conquest/ m Italy, the hatred *that the 
KomaAs h 3 d for them sutleied no diminution, nor 
allowed the mtertciencc of any milder passions; 
but, on th^jeontrary, it gained new tin: from 
tiine atid-, cncuyv'tat^e*'. What a picture ot 
folly f 01; /Vfhei of tuipitudc, docs this jealousy 
hetweeu^the two republics present to* our con* 
tciuplutvm ? That two nations should glory m 
the calamities inflicted on cash oilier, and sti&m 
cveiy to lessen flic sum of human hap* 

pmess on tyith sides, that one might boast v* 
dear-bought triumph, and the other learn in 
sorrow to submit, is *hunyhating tu reason and 
to znan. 
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